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T= mode of inveftigation which, fince the time of Lorp 
Bacon, has been fo fuccefsfully employed in phyfical 
{cience, has of late been applied to inquiries into the human 
mind. The object of phyfical fcience, is the inveftigation of 
the caufes which produce the various phenomena of matter : 
the object of the fciences that relate to mind, is the inveftiga- 
tion of our various fentiments and affections. 

Of the phenomena of both, all our knowlege is derived by 
experience ; and as it has been from the patient method of ex- 
periment and obfervation that the great difcoveries in phyfical 
fcience have been made, it is reafonable to fuppofe that the 
fame method of refearch will be equally fucceisful in the 
philofophy of the human mind. ‘The great work of Dr. Reid, 
on the intellectual pampre of man, while it has demonftrated 
the propriety of this mode of inquiry, has given, at the fame 
time, the beft proof of its fuccefs ; and will pan form as 
important an era in the hiflory of this department of fcience, 
as the works of Lord Bacon have done in the other. 

The feelings of Ta/?e form one of the moft important clafies 
of the emotions of the mind. ‘They are the fource of fome of 
the pureft and moft permanent of our pleafures; they are the 
foundation of fome of the moft valued, and molt attractive arts ; 
and they have alfo an acknowleged, though not a very obvious, 
influence on our character and difpofition. A work, therefore, 
which has for its object the inveftigation of this part of the 
human conftitution, cannot well be fuppofed to be without its 
ule. 

The plan of the publication now before us, and the method 
by which it is conducted, are explained in a fhort introduction; 
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in which the author feems to have formed the fame opinions 
that we have now exprefled, with regard to the proper mode of 
philofophical inquiry. 

© Tafte,’ fays Mr. Alifon, * is that faculty of the human mind, 
by which we perceive and enjoy, whatever is BEAUTIFUL of 
SUBLIME in the works of Nature or Art. 

‘ The perception of thefe qualities is attended with an emotion 
of pleafure, very diftinguifhable from every other pleafure of our 
nature, and which is accordingly diftinguifhed by the name of the 
EMOTION Of TasTE. ‘The diftinétion of the objets of Taite into 
the fublime and the beautiful, has produced a fimilar divifion of this 
emotion, into the EMoTion of suBLIMITY, and the EMOTION of 
BEAUTY. 

‘ The qualities that produce thefe emotions, are to be found in 
almoft every clafs of the obje€ts of haman knowledge, and the emo- 
tions them{elves afford one of the moft extenfive fources of human 
delight. They occur to us, amid every variety of EXTERNAL 
fcenery, and among many diverfities of difpofition and affeGtion in 
the mMinp of man. The moft pleafing arts of human invention are 
altogether direéted to their purfuit: and even the neceflary arts are 
exalted into dignity, by the genius that can unite beauty with ufe. 
From the earlieft period of fociety, to its laft ftage of improvement, 
they afford an innocent and elegant amufement to private life, at 
the fame time that they increafe the {plendor of national character; 
and in the progrefs of nations, as well as of individuals, while they 
attract attention from the pleafures they beftow, they ferve to exalt 
the human mind, from corporeal to intellectual purfuits. 

* Thefe qualities, however, though fo important to human hap- 
pinefs, are not the objects of immediate obfervation; and in the 
attempt to inveftigate them, various circumf{tances unite to perplex 
our refearch. They are often obfcured under the number of qua- 
lities with which they are accidentally combined: they refult often 
from peculiar combinations of the qualities of objects, or the rela- 
tion of certain parts of objeéts to each other: they are ftill oftener, 
perhaps, dependent upon the ftate of our own minds, and vary in 
their effeéts with the difpofitions in which they happen to be ob- 
ferved. [In all cafes, while we feel the emotions they excite, we 
are ignorant of the caufes by which they are produced; and when 
we feek to difcover them, we have no other method of difcovery, 
than that varied and patient EXPERIMENT, by which, amid thefe 
complicated circumftances, we may gradually afcertain the peculiar 
qualities which, by the constrTuTiON of Our NATURE, are per- 
manently connected with the emotions we feel. 

‘ In the employment of this mode of inveftigation, there are 
two great objects of attention and inquiry, which feem to include 
all that is either neceflary, or perhaps poflible, for us to difcover om 
the fubjec&t of Tatfte. 

« Thefe objects are, 

‘ I. To inveftigate the nature of thofe QUALITIES that pro- 
duce the emotions of rasrs: and, 
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© II. To inveftigate the nature of that FacuLty, by which 
thefe emotions are received.’ 

After ftating that thefe inveftigations are not to be confider- 
ed only as objects of philofophical curiofity, but that they have 
an immediate relation to all the arts of T afte, Mr. A. obferves, 
that in the conduct of thefe inquiries there is a previous invefti- 
gation neceflary, on the fuccefs of which all future refearch 
will depend, viz. into the nature of the effeé? which is pro- 
duced on the mind, when thefe emotions are felt. With the 
proper emotion of tafte, he obferves, in every cafe, other acci- 
dental emotions are, or may be, united; and unlefs we are able 
accurately to diftinguifh this peculiar emotion from all others, 
we muft, of neceflity, include, in our account of the qualities 
which produce the emotions of Tafte, thofe qualities alfo that 
are the caufes of the accidental emotions with which it is ac- 


companied, 

‘ In this view of the fubje&, a work intended as an rnQuiIRY 
INTO THE NATURE AND PRINCIPLES OF TASTE, may naturally 
be fuppofed to confift of the following parts, and to be conducted 
in the following MANNER: 

‘J. THe first Part would contain an ANALYSIS OF EXA- 
MINATION Of that EFFECT which is produced on the MIND, when 
thefe Emotions are felt; and of their pisTincTioNn from the 
SIMPLE EMOTIONS Of PLEASURE. 

‘II, THe seconp Part would contain an INVESTIGATION Of 
the naTure of the quatitTies that are fitted by the conftitution 
of our nature to produce thefe Emotions; and of their pistiNnc- 
T10N from the QUALITIES that are produdtive only of the simPLe 
EMOTIONS Of PLEASURE. 

‘ In this part of the fubje&t, there are two fubordinate inquiries, 
that would naturally demand attention. 

‘1. The qualities of fublimity and beauty are difcovered not 
only in pleafing or agreeable objeéts, but frequently alfo in objeds 
that in themfelves are productive of parn; and fome of the greateft 
compofitions of the fine arts are founded upon fubjects of TERROR 
or pisTRESS. It would form, therefore, an obvious and important 
inquiry, to afcertain by what means this fingular effect is produced 
in REAL NATURE, and by what means it may be produced in the 
compofitions of arT. 

‘2. There is a pisTincT1on in the effects produced on our 
minds by objeéts of tafte; and this diftinétion both in the emo- 
Tions and in their causes has been expreffed by the terms of 
SUBLIMITY and neauTy. It would form, therefore, a fecond 
object of inquiry, to afcertain THE NATURE OF THIS DISTINC- 
T10Nn, both with regard to thefe emotions, and the QUALITIES 
that produce them. 

‘1. Tue tHirp part of fuch a work would contain an 
INVESTIGATION Of the NATURE Of that FACULTY by which thefe 
emotions are received: and the purfuit of it would naturally lead 
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to the important inquiry, Whether there is any sranparp by 
which the perfection and impe:fedtion of this faculty may be deter- 
mined? and to the illuftration of the Means by which it may be 
either corrected or improved. 

‘ Such are the objects which it feems to me moft important to 
afcertain in the prHiLosorny of TasTE; and fuch is the method 
in which thefe essays towards this inquiry have been condutted. 
But when I confider both the extent and the difficulty of fuch an 
inveftigation, and recollect the errors into which many great men 
have fallen upon thefe fubjects, I can only find refolution to prefent 
the FirsT PART Of tny inquiries to the public.’ 


In purfuance of the plan which he has laid down, Mr. A. 
proceeds, in the firft eflay, to inveftigate the nature of the emo- 
tions of tafte, by attempting to afcertain the effec? which is pro- 
duced on the mind when thefe emotions are telt: 


‘ The emotions of fublimity and beauty are uniformly afcribed, 
both in popular and in philofophical language, to the imagination. 
The fine arts are confidered as the arts which are addrefled to the 
imagination, and the pleafures they afford, are defcribed, by way of 
diftinction, as the pleafures of the imagination. ‘The nature of any 
perfon’s tafte, is, in common life, generally determined from the 
nature or character of his imagination, and the expreffion of any 
deficiency in this power of mind, is confidered as fynonymous with 
the expreflion of a fimilar deficiency in point of tafle. 

‘ Although, however, this connection is fo generally acknow- 
ledged, it is not perhaps as generally underftood in what it confifts, 
or what is the nature of that effect which is produced upon the 
imagination, by obje&s of fublimity and beauty. I fhall endea- 
vour, therefore, in the firft place, to ftate, what feems to me the 
nature of this effe&t, or, in what that exercife of imagination con- 
fifts, which is fo generally fuppofed to take place, when thefe emo- 
tions are felt. : 

‘ When any object, either of fublimity or beauty, is prefented 
to the mind, I believe every man is confcious of a train of thought 
being immediately awakened in his imagination, analogous to the 
character or expreflion of the original obje&t. ‘The fimple percep- 
tion of the objet, we frequently find, is infufficient to excite thefe 
emotions, unlefs it is accompanied with this operation of mind, 
unlefs, according to common expreffion, our imagination is feized, 
and our fancy bufied in the purfuit of all thofe trains of thought, 
which are allied to this character or expreflion. 

‘ Thus, when we feel either the beauty or fublimity of natural 
fcenery, the gay luftre of a morning in fpring, or the mild radiance 
of a fummer evening, the favage majefty of a wintry ftorm, or the 
wild magnificence of a tempeituous ocean, we are confcious of a 
variety of images in our minds, very different from thofe which the 
objects themfelves can prefent to the eye. Trains of pleafing or of 
folemn thought arife fpontaneoufly within our minds, our hearts 
{well with emotions, of which the objects before us feem to afford no 
adequate caufe; and we are never fo much fatiated with delight, as 
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when, in recalling our attention, we are unable to trace either the 
progrefs or the connection of thofe thoughts, which have pafled 
with fo much rapidity through our imagination.’ 


After fome further illuftration, Mr. A. lays down this firft 
general propofition, That in the production of fuch trains of 
thought, feems to confift the effeét which is produced on the 
imagination, by objects of fublimity and beauty. 

‘ For the truth of this obfervation itfelf, (continues he,) I muft 
finally appeal to the confcioufnefs of the reader; but there are fome 
very familiar confiderations, which it may be ufeful to fuggelt, that 
feem very ftrongly to fhew the conneétion between this exercife of 
imagination, and the exiftence of the emotions of fublimity or 
beauty.’ } 

He then proceeds to fhew, that unlefs this exercife of ima- 
gination is excited, the emotions of fublimity and beauty are 
not felt: 


‘ If the mind is in fuch a ftate, as to prevent this freedom of 
imagination, the emotion, whether of fublimity or beauty, is un- 
perceived. In fo far as the beauties of art or nature affect the ex- 
ternal fenfes, their effeét is the fame upon every man who is in 
pofieffion of thefe fenfes. But to a man in pain or in grief, whofe 
mind, by thefe means, is attentive only to one object or confidera- 
tion, the fame fcene, or the fame form, will produce no feeling of 
admiration, which, at other times, when his imagination was at 
liberty, would have produced it, in its fulleft perfeion. What- 
ever is great or beautiful in the fcenery of external nature, is almoft 
conftantly before us; and not a day pafles, without prefentiag us 
with appearances, fitted both to charm and to elevate our minds; 
yet it is in general with a heedlefs eye that we regard them, and 
only in particular moments that we are fenfible of their power. 
There is no man, for inftance, who has not felt the beauty of fun- 
fet; yet every one can remember many inftances, when this moft 
ftriking fcene had no effe& at all upon his imagination ; and when 
he has beheld all the magnificence with which nature generally 
diftinguithes the clofe of dav, without one fentiment of admiration 
ordelight. ‘There zre times, in the fame manner, when we can 
read the Georgics, or the Seafons, with perfect indifference, and 
with no more emotion, than what we feel from the moft unintereft- 
ing compofition in profe; while in other momenis, the firft lines we 
meet with, take poffeflion of our imagination, and awaken in it 
fuch inoumerable trains of imagery, as almott leave behind the 
fancy of the poet. In thefe, and fimilar cafes of difference in our 
feelings, from the fame objects, it will always be found, that the 
difference ariles from the ftate of our imaginations; from our dif- 
pofition to follow out the train of thought, which fuch objeéts na- 
turally produce, or our incapacity to do it, from fome other idea, 
which has at that time taken poffeffion of our minds, and renders 
us unable to attend to any thing elfe. That flace of mind, every 
man mutt have felt, is mott favourable to the emotions of tafte, in 
which the imagination is free and unembarraffed, or in which the 
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attention is fo little occupied by any private or particular object of 
thought, as to leave us open to all the impreflions, which the ob- 
jeéts that are before us, can create. It is upon the vacant and the 
unemployed, accordingly, that the obje¢ls of Tafte make the 
ftrongeit impreflion. It is in fuch hours alone, that we turn to the 
compofitions of mufic, or of poetry, foramufement. The feafons 
of care, of grief, or of bufinefs, have other occupations, and deftroy, 
for the time at Jeaft, our fenfibility to the beautiful or the fublime, 
in the fame proportion that they produce a ftate of mind un, 
favourable to the indulgence of imagination.’ 


In the 3d feétion of this chapter, Mr. A. fhews, that what- 
ever increafes this excrcife or employment of imagination, in- 
creafes alfo the emotion of beauty or fublimity; and he endea- 
vours to ettablifh this point by a great number of illuftrations, 
chiefly from the effect of affociation and picturefque imagery in 
poetical compofition. We fhall infert only the laft of his il- 
Juftrations, becaufe it forms a whole : 


¢ The influence of fuch additional trains of imagery, in increafing 
the emotions of fublimity or beauty, might be illuftrated from many 
other circumftances, equally familiar. I am induced to mention 
only the following, becaufe it is one of the molt ftriking that I 
know, and becaufe it is probable that moit men of education have 
at leait in fome dégree been confcious of it: the influence | mean, 
of an acquaintance with poetry in our earlicr years, in increafing 
our fenfibility to the beauties of nature. 

‘ The generality of mankind live in the world, without receiv- 
ing any kind of delight, from the various fcenes of beauty which 
its order difplays. The rifing and fecting of the fun, the varying 
afpect of the moon, the viciffitude of feafous, the revolution of the 
planets, and all the ftupendous fcenery that they preduce, are to 
them only common occurrences, like the ordinary events of every 
day. ‘They have been fo long familiar, that they ceafe to ftrike 
them with any appearance either of magnificence or beauty, and are 
regarded by them, with no other fentiments than as being ufeful 
for the purpofes of human life. We may all remember a period in 
our lives, when this was the ftate of our own minds; and it is pro- 
bable moft men will recolle&, that the time when nature began to 
appear to them in another view, was, when they were engaged 
in the ftudy of claffical literature. In moft men, at leaft, the 
firft appearance of poetical imagination is at fchool, when their 
imaginations begin to be warmed by the defcriptions of ancient 
poetry, and when they have acquired a new fente as it were, with 
which they can behold the face of nature. 

‘ How different, from this period, become the fentiments with 
which the fcenery of nature is contemplated, by thofe who have any 
imagination! The beautiful forms of ancient mythology, with 
which the fancy of poets peopled every element, are now ready to 
appear to their minds, upon the profpect of every fcene. The de- 
{criptions of ancient authors, fo long admired, and fo deferving of 
admiration, occur to them at every moment, and with them, = 
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thofe enthufiaftic ideas of ancient genius and glory, which the ftudy 
of fo many years of youth, fo naturally leads them to form. Or, if 
the ftudy of modern poetry has fucceeded to that of the ancient, a 
thoufand other beautiful aflociations are acquired, which, inftead of 
deftroying, ferve eafily to unite with the former, and to afford a 
new fource of delight. The awful forms of Gothic fuperftition, 
the wild and romantic imagery, which the turbulence cf the middle 
ages, the Crufades, and the inflitution of chivalry have {pread over 
every country of Europe, arife to the imagination in every fcene; 
accompanied with all thofe pleafing recollectiqns of prowefs, and 
adventure, and courteous manners, which diftinguifhed thofe me- 
morable times. With fuch images in their minds, it is not com- 
mon nature that appears to furround them. It is nature embellifhed 
and made facred by the memory of Theocritus and Virgil, and 
Milton and Taflo; their genius feems ftill to linger among the 
{cenes which infpired it, and to irradiate every object where it 
dweils; and the creations of their fancy, feem the fit inhabitants of 
that nature, which their defcriptions have clothed with beauty. 

‘ Nor is it only in providing fo many fources of affociation, that 
the influence of an acquaintance with poetry confifts. It is yet ftill 
more powerful in giving charafer to the different appearances of 
nature, in connecting them with various emotions and affections of 
our hearts, and in thus providing an almoft inexhauftible fource 
either of folemn or of cheerful meditation, What to ordinary men is 
but common occurrence, or common fcenery, to thofe who have 
fuch affociations, is full of beauty, ‘The feafons of the yearywhich 
are marked only ei the generality of mankind, by the different 
occupations or amufements they bring, have each of them, to fach 
men, peculiar expreflions, and awaken them to an exercife either 
of pleafing or of awful thought. The feafons of the day, which 
are regarded only by the common fpeétator, as the call to laboar, 
or to reft, are to them charaécteriltic either of cheerfulnefs or folem- 
nity, and connected with all the various emotions which thefe cha- 
racters excite. Even the familiar circumftances of general. nature, 
which pafs unheeded by a common eye, the cottage, the fheep- 
fold, the curfew, all have expreffions to them, becaufe, in i 
compofitions to which they have been accuftomed, thefe all are 
affociated with peculiar characters, or rendered expreflive of them, 
and leading them to the remembrance of fuch affociations, enable 
them to behold with correfponding difpofitions, the fcenes which 
are before them, and to feel from their profpect, the fame powerful 
influence, which the eloquence of poetry has afcribed to them. 

‘ Affociations of this kind, when acquired in early life, are 
feldom altogether loft; and whatever inconveniencies they may 
fometimes have with regard to the general character, or however 
much they may be ridiculed by thofe who do not experience them, 
they are yet produétive to thofe who poffefs them, of a perpetual 
and innocent delight. Nature herfelf is their friend; in her moft 
dreadful, as well as her moft lovely fcenes, they can difcover fome- 
thing either to elevate their imaginations, or to move their hearts; 
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and amid every change of fcenery, or of climate, can ftill find 
themfelves, among the early objects of their admiration, or their 
love.’ 

In chapter 2. of this eflay, he proceeds to an analyfis of this 
exercile of imagination ; ; 

* The illoftrations in the preceding chapter, (fays he,) feem to 
fhew, that whenever the emotions of {ubli imity are felt, that exercife 
of imagination is prcduced, which coofiits in the indulgence of a 
train of thought; that when this exercife is prevented, thefe emo- 
tions are unfelt and unperceived ; and whatever tends to increafe 
this exercife of mind, tends in the fame proportion to increafe thefe 
emotions. If thefe illuftrations are jult, it feems reafonable to con- 
clude, that the effect produced upon the mind, by objects of fubli- 
mity and beauty, confilts in the production of this exercife of ima- 
gination. 

‘ Although, however, this conclufion feems to me both juft and 
confonant to experience, yet it is in itfelf too general, to be con- 
fidered as a fufficient account of the nature of that operation of 
mind which takes place in the cafe of fuch emotions. ‘There are 
many trains of ideas of which we are con{cious, which are unattend- 
ed with any kind of pleafure. ‘There are other operations of mind, 
in which fuch trains of thought are neceflarily produced, without 
exciting any fimilar emotion,’ 

After ftating, at Jeneth, the difference which fubfifts between 
fuch trains of thought, and thofe which take place when the 
emotions of tafte are felt, he concludes that thefe Jat are 
diftinguifhed from all others, 1f?, in refpect of the nature of 
the ideas of which they are compofed, by their being, in all 
cafes, ideas productive of fome fimple emetion: adly, in refpect 
of their fucceffion, by their being diftinguifhed by tome general 
principle of connection which fubfifts throu zh the whole extent 
of the train. ‘The train of thought, therefore, which takes 
place when the emotions of tafte are felt, he thinks may be 
confidered as confifting in a regular train of ideas of emotion. 

As thefe principles appear to him important in the philo- 
fophy of tafte, he conceives that they ought to be fully and 
clearly illuftrated. ‘The truth of them, he fuppoles, may be 
inveftigated by the following method: 


1. If it be true that the ideas which compofe thefe trains are 
uniformly ideas of emotion, then it ought to be found in tact, 
that no objects or qualities are experienced to be beautiful or 
fublime, but fuch as are productive of fome fimple emotion. 

2. If it be true, that fuch trains of thought are uniformly 
diftinguifhed by fome general principle of conneétion, then it 
ought alfo to be found, that no compofttion of objects, or qua- 
lities, produces fuch emotions, in which this unity of characte 
or of cmotion is not perceived. “Lhe two remaining fections 
of 
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of this chapter he devotes to the illuftration of thefe propofi- 
tions. 

Mr. Alifon illuftrates the firft of thefe points by fhewing, 
that, whenever the emotion of beauty or fublimity is felt, fome 
affection is uniformly excited; that where the fimple emotion, 
which the object is fitted to raife, is not produced, the emotion 
of beauty is alfo unfelt; that where the original difpofition, or 
the habits of life, have rendered men infenfible to any parti- 
cular clafs of emotions, they are alfo infenfible to all the 
beauty or fublimity which other men difcover in fuch clafles of 
objects ; that the feeling of beauty depends on the temporary 
fenfibility of our minds; and that when we confider any beau- 
tiful object on the fide of any of its uninterefting qualities, we 
do not feel the fame emotion which we do when we confider it 
in the light in which it is interefting or affeQing, &c. From 
thefe illuftrations, we muft fatisfy ourfelves with a fingle ex- 
tract. 


‘ The difference of original character, or the natural tendency 
of ovr minds to particular kinds of emotion, produces a fimilar dif- 


‘ference in our fentiments of beauty, and ferves, in a verv obvious 


manner, to limit our talte to a certain clals or character of objeéts. 
There are men, for inftance, who, in all the varieties of external 
nature, find nothing beautiful but as it tends to awaken in them a 
fentiment of fadnefs, who meet the return of {pring with minds 
only prophetic of its decay, and who follow the decline of autumn 
with no other remembrance than that the beauties of the year are 
gone. There are men, cn the contrary, to whom every appearance 
of nature is beautiful as awakening a fentiment of gaiety;—to 
whom {pring and aucumn alike are welcome, becaufe they bring to 
them only d:irerent images of joy;—and who, even in the moft de- 
folate and wintry fcenes, are yet able to difcover fomething in 
which their hearts may rejoice. It is not, furely, that nature her- 
felf is different, that fo different effets are produced upon the 
imaginations of thefe men; but it is becaufe the original conititu- 
tion of their minds has led them to different habits of emotion,— 
becaufe their imaginations feize only thofe expreffions in nature, 
which are allied to their prevailing difpofitions,—aod becaufe every 
other appearance is indifferent to them, but thofe which fall in 
with the peculiar fenfibility of their hearts. The gaiety of nature 
alone, 's beautiful to the chearful man; its melancholy, co the man 
of fadnefs; becaule thefe alone are the qualities which accord with 
the einotions they are accuftomed to cherifh, and in which their 
imaginations delight to indulge. 

‘ The fame obiervation is equally applicable to the different 
taftes of men in poetry, and the reft of the fine arts; and the pro- 
duciions that all men peculiarly admire, are thofe which fuit that 
peculiar {train of emotion, to which, from their original conftitu- 
tion, they are moft ftrongly difpofed. The ardent and gallant 
mind fickens at the infipidity of paftoral, and the languor of elegiac 
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oetry, and delights only in the gveat interefts of the Tragic and 
the Epic Mufe. ‘ihe tender and romantic perufe, with indifference, 
the Iliad and the Paradife Loft, and re:urn with gladnefs, to thofe 
favourite compofitions, which are deicriptive of the joys or forrows 
of love. The gay and the frivolous, on the contrary, alike in- 
fenfible to the fentiments either of tendernefs or magnanimity, find 
their delight in that cold but lively ftyle of poetry, which has been 
produced by the gallantry of medern times, and which, in its prine 
cipal features, is lo itrongly charaileriftic of the paflion itfelf. In 
general, thole kinds of poetry only are delightful, or awaken us to 
any very fenGble emotions of fublimity or beauty, which fall in 
with our peculiar habits of fentiment or feeling; and if it rarely 
happens, that one {pecies of poetry is relifhed to the exclufion of 
every other, it arifes only from this, that it is equally rare, that 
one fpecies of emotion fhould have fo completely the dominion 
of the heart; as to excluce all emotions of any other kind. In pro- 
portion, however, as our fenfibility is weak, with regard to any clafs 
of objedts, it is obfervable, that our fenfe of dublimity or beauty in 
fuch objects, is weak in the fame proportion; and wherever it 
happens, (for jt fumetimes does happen,) that men, from their 
original conititution, are incapable of any one fpecies of emotion, I 
believe it will alfo be found, that they are equally infenfibie to all 
the fublimity or beauty which the reft of the world fiad in the 
objeéts of fuch emotion.’ 

The fecond propofition, § That no compofition of objects or 
qualities produces the emotions of tafte in which an unity of 
character or of emotion is not produced,’ the author illuftrates 
from a general review of compofition in the different fine arts, 
The following extract will chew the nature of his reafoning : 

‘ The art of land{cape painting is yet fuperior in its effect, from 
the capacity which the artft enjoys, of giving both greater extent 
and greater unity to his compofition. In the art of gardening, the 

reat materials of the fcene are provided by nature, and the artift 
muft fatisfy himfelf with that degree of expreflion which fhe has 
beftowed. In a landfcape, on the contrary, the painter has the 
choice of the circumitances he is to reprefent, and can give what- 
ever force or extent he pleaies to the expreflion he wifhes to convey. 
In gardening, the materials of the fcene are few, and thofe few 
unwieldy; and the arti muft ofteW content himfelf with the re- 
flection, that he has given the beft difpofition in his power to the 
{canty and intractable materials of nature. In a landfcape, on the 
contrary, the whole range of fcenery is before the eye of the painter. 
Sle may felect from a thoufand fcenes, the circumitances which are 
to characterife a fingle compofition, and may unite into one ex- 
reflion, the {cattered features with which nature has feebly marked 
a thoufand fituations. The momentary effects of light or fhade, 
the fortunate incidents which chance fometimes throws in, to im- 
prove the expreflion of real fcenery, and which caa never again be 
recalled, he has it in his power to perpetuate upon his canvas; 
above all, the occupations of men, fo important in determining, 
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or in heightening the charaéters of nature, and which are feldom 
compatible with the fcenes of gardening, fall eafily within the 
reach of his imitation, and afford him the means of producing both 
greater ftrength and greater unity of expreffion, than is to be found 
either in the rude, or in the embellifhed ftate of real f{cenery. 

‘ While it is by the invention of fuch circumftances that we 
eftimate the genius of the artifl, it is by their compofition that his 
tafte is uniformly determined, ‘The mere aflemblage of picturefque 
incidents, the moft unimproved tafte will condemn, Some general 

rinciple is univerfally demanded, fome decided expreflion, to 
which the meaning of the feveral parts may be referred, and which 
by affording us, as it were, the key of the fcene, may lead us to feel 
from the whole of the compofition, that full and undifturbed emo- 
tion which we are prepared to indulge. I[t is this purity and fim- 
plicity of compofition, accordingly, which has uniformly dilftin- 
guifhed the great malters of the art, from the mere copiers of 
nature, It is by their adherence to it, that their fame has been 
attained; and the names of Salvator, and Claude Lorrain, can 
{carcely be mentioned, without bringing to mind the peculiar cha- 
rater of their compofitions, and the different emotions which their 
reprefentations of nature are deftined to produce. 

‘ Itis not, however, on our firft acquaintance with this art, that 
we either dilcover its capacity, or feel its effects; and pone the 
progrets of tafte, in this refpeét, may afford a further illuftration of 
the great and fundamental principle of compofition. What we firft 
underftand of painting is, that it is a fimple art of imitation, and 
what we expe¢t to find in it, is the reprefentation of the common 
{fcenes of nature that furround us. It is with fome degree of fur- 
prife, accordingly, that we at firft obferve the different fcenery 
with which the painter prefents us, and with an emotion rather of 
wonder, than of delight, that we gaze at a ityle of land{cape, 
which has fo little refemblance to the ordinary views to which we 
are accuftomed. In the copy of a real fcene, we can difcover and 
admire the {kill of the artift; but in the reprefentation of delart or 
of defolate profpects, in appearances of folitude or tempelt, we per- 
ceive no traces of imitation, and wonder only at the perverfity of 
tafte, which could have led to the choice of fo difagreeable fubjects. 

* As foon, however, as from the progrefs of our own fenfibility, 
or from our acquaintance with poetical compofition, we begin to 
connect expreffion with {uch views of nature, we begin alfo to un- 
derftand and to feel the beauties of landfcape painting. Ic is with 
a different view that we now confider it. It is not for imitation we 
look, but for character. It is not the art, bur the genius of the 
painter, which now gives value to his compofi:ions; and the lan~ 
guage he employs is found not only to fpeak to the eye, but to 
affect the imagination and the heart. It is not now a fimple copy 
which we fee, nor is our emotion limited to the cold pleafure 
which arifes from the perception of accurate imitation. It is a 
creation of fancy with which the artift prefents us, in which only 
the greater expreflions of nature are retained, and where more in- 
terefting emotions are awakened, than thofe which we experience 
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from the ufual tamenefs of common fcenery. In the fame propor- 
tion in which we thus difcover the expreflion of landfcape, we be- 
gin to collect the principles of its compofition. ‘The crowd of in- 
cidents which ufed to dazzle our earlier tafte, as expreflive both of 
the {kill and of the invention of the artift, begin to appear to us, as 
meonfiltence or confufion. When our hearts are affected, we feel 
only for objects congenial to our emotion; and the fimplicity, 
which we ufed to call the poverty of landfcape, begins now to be 
welcome to us, as permitting us to indulge, without interruption, 
thofe interelling trains of thought which the character of the fcene 
is fitted to inipire. As our knowledge of the expreflions of nature 
increafes, our fenfibility to the beauty or to the defects of compofi- 
tion becomes more keen, until at laft our admiration attaches itfelf 
only to thofe greater productions of the art, in which one pure and 
unmingled character is preferved, and in which no feature is ad- 
mitted, which may prevent it from falling wpon the heart, with ene 
full and harmonious effect. 

‘ In this manner, the object of painting is no fooner difcovered, 
than the unity of expreffion is felt to be the great fecret of its power; 
the fuperiority which it at laft affumes over the {cenery of nature, is 
feund to arife in one important refpect, from the greater purity 
and fimplicity which its compofition can attain; and perhaps this 
fimple rule comprehends all that criticifm can prefcribe for the re- 
gulation of this delightful art.’ 

From thefe different reafonings and illuftrations, Mr. A. 
ftates, in the end of this eflay, the conclufions which he appre- 
hends may be drawn: 

1. That the effec which is produced on the mind by objects 
of tafte, may be confidered as confifting in the production of a 
regular or confiftent train of ideas of emotion. 

2. From the faéts produced, there feems to be an important 
diftinction between the emotions of tafte, and all emotions of 
fimple pleafure. In the cafe of the laft emotions, no additicnal 
train of thought is neceflary. In the cafe of the emotions of 
tafte, on the other hand, this exercife of mind appears to be 
neceflary ; and unlefs this train of thought is produced, thefe 
emotions are not felt. ‘The emotions of tafte, therefore, may 
be confidered as diftinguifhed from the emotions of fimple 
pleafure, by their being dependent on the exercife of imagina- 
tion, and as exifting only when fuch trains of thought are 
united with fome fimple emotion. : 

3. As in every operation of tafte there are thus two different 
faculties employed, the peculiar plea/ure which conftitutes the 
emotion of tafte may therefore be confidered not as a fimple, 
but as a complex pleafure ; and as arifing, not from any feparate 
and peculiar fenfe, but from the union of the pleafure of fimple 
emotion, with that which is annexed, by the conttitution of 
our nature, to the exercife of imagination. 

4. AS 
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4. As errors often arife in philofophical reafoning, from the 
ambiguity of terms, Mr. A. thinks that the term delight may 
properly be applied to exprefs the peculiar pleafure which thus 
accompanies the emotions of tafte; or to that pleafure which 
js felt ‘ when the imagination Is employed i in the profecution of. 


a regular train of ideas of emotion.’ : 
[ To be continued. | y h.. 
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Art. Il. The Hiflory of the Reign of Henry the Second, and of 
Richard and Fohn, his Sons ; with the Events of this Period, from 
1154to 1216. In which the Charaéter of Thomas a Becket is 
vindicated from the Attacks of George Lord Lyttelton. By the 
Rev. Jofeph Berington.  4to. pp. 7co. 1]. 1s. Boards. 
Robinions. 1790. 

¢ tr hiftory of the Lives of Abelard and Heloife, not long 

fince publifhed by the author of this work, and examined 
in our 79th vol. p. 104, 207, comprehended a bold fketch of 
the general events of the eleventh, and part of the twelth cen- 
tury. The prefent publication may be confidered as a con- 


tinuation of the fame defign, and carries forward the hiftory of © 


thefe times, fixty years. 

Thole who are already acquainted with Mr. Berington’s 
writings, will be prepared to expect, in this work, induftry of 
inveltigation, vigour of conception, vivacity and energy of 
exprefion, and, on the fundamental queftions of civi/ policy; 
liberality of fentiment; and we apprehend, that, in thefe re- 
fpects, their expectations will not be difappointed. We know 
few writers more capable of exhibiting facts with lively colour- 
ing, or of giving animation to his narrative by a free ufe of the 
dramatic ftyle. The ftructure of his periods is agreeably 
varied; and, though he fometimes offends the ear by violent 
tranfitions, and is not entirely free from an affeGted abruptnefs, 
his diction is, on the whole, elegant. A fpirit of freedom 
fometimes breaks forth in language worthy of the moft enlight- 
ned philofopher ; and the author becomes, in fome meafure, an 
example in confirmation of his own prediction, that * the time 
is fait advancing, when men of literary purfuits would no 
longer feel that influence of climate, of religion, of politics, 

which hitherto, by a fatal bias, has warped the energies of 
genius, and checked the progrefs of important truths.’ He 
{peaks with delight of Runnymede, as the field facred to liber- 
ty, and appears a zealous advocate for unreftrained toleration, 
On the fubject of the French Revolution, his feutiments (as 
exprefled in his dedication to Mr. fox,) are liberal, and his re- 


marks are judicious ; 
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¢ It has, for fome time, been the fafhion with courtiers, and with 
priefts, and with men of irritable miads, whom fome jealonfy, 
perhaps, has warped, to decry the politics of France, as originating 
in the bafett defigns, and as fupported by meafures, which tyranny 
only, and the worft paffions of the heart can patronife. This is 
not the language of cool difcernment, which weighs the procefs of 
events while they proceed, through inevitable confufion and the 
-ftrife of jarring interefls, to a confummation, it may be prefumed, 
that fhall fecure the rights of men, break the arm of defpotifm, 
and give liberty to millions. ‘The darknefs which clouds the view 
will be diffipated, as the teeming plan fhall be developed. But 
this may be afferted, that, had the counfels of fuch men been 
liftened to as | have mentioned, the mad career of John had never 
been refifted ; no Magna Charta had graced the annals of the thir- 
teenth century: and the conftitution of thefe realms, by bold and 
reiteratec efforts, had not yet been formed.’ 


O fi fic omnia !——We greatly regret that a writer of fo much 
ability, and who poflefies fuch enlarged notions on civil policy, 
fhould fo far remain under the fhackles of ecclefiaftical preju- 
dice, as to think it neceflary to write a volume chiefly, as it 
fhould feem, for the purpofe of vindicating the character of one 
of the haughtieft prelates that ever wore a mitre, Thomas a 
Becket. ‘To detail at large the author’s apology for this high 
prieft, would be almoft entirely to tranfcribe the firft part of 
this volume. We muft content ourfelves with laying before 
our readers the following narrative of the death, and account 
of the general character, of that prelate ; which we the more 
readily fele&t, becaule, at the fame time, that it fully ftates the 
author’s opinion of the archbifhop, it will afford no unpleafing 
{pecimen of his manner of writing : 


‘ Four gentlemen of the king’s bedchamber, knights and barons 
of the realm, Reginald Fitzurfe, William de Traci, Richard Brito, 
and Hughde Moreville, willing to gratify the anger of their princes 
the furious impetuofity of which they fhould have known better, 
inftantly refolved to execute hismenaces. ‘They departed for Eng- 
Jand, and landing near Dover, proceeded to the caftle of Ranulph 
de Broc, about tix miles from Canterbury. Here they {pent the 
night, concerting with that enemy of Becket, how beft they 
fhould execute their defign. He had under his orders a band of 
foldiers. ‘Thefe they agreed to take with them; and on the fol- 
lowing day, which was ‘Tuefday, the twentyeninth of December, 
concealing their arms, they entered the city. 

‘ Clarembaldus, a man of notorious depravity, whom Henry 
had forced on the monks, was abbot of St. Auftin’s. Into his 
monaftery he received the confpirators, and entertained them, mu- 
tually conferring together on the dark bufinefs they had in hand. 
Mean while the primate, whofe palace was a part of Chriftchurch, 
had dined, and after dinner was converfing on bufinefs, with the 
monks and hisclergy. The knights entered his apartment, and, 
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without ceremony, feated themfelves on the ground at his feet.— 
«« We bring you orders from the king,” faid Reginald Fitzurfe, 
after a paufe of filence: ** will you hear them in public, or in pri- 
vate ?7’——** As it fhall pleafe you belt,” replied Becket.—*‘ In pri- 
vate then,” rejoined Reginald ; on which the company was told to 

uitthe room. But he had not fpoken long, when the primate 
obferved that, it would be well, that others fhould hear what he 
{aid ; and cailing to his clergy, bad them to return. Reginald 

roceeded: ‘* We order yeu, in the king’s same, to go to his fon, 
and pay him the homage which is due to your lord.’”’—** I have 
done it,” replied Becket. —** You have not,” faid Reginald ; ‘‘ for 
you have fufpended his bifhops, which looks as if you would tear 
the crown from his head.’”’>—*‘* Many crowns, rather, 1 would 
place on his head; and as to the bifhops, they were fufpended not 
by me, but bythe pope ;” anfwered the pri:nate.—** The fentence 


> was procured hy you ;’’—~he rejoined.—Becket faid; ‘*lt does not 


difpleafe me, I confefs, when the pepe avenges the injuries of the 
church and iny own.” —He then fpoke of the infalts he had re- 
ceived, and of the many evils to which his own poffeffions and 
thofe of his friends had been expofed, fince the reconciliation at 
Fretval.—‘* Had you brought thefe complaints before your peers,” 
odierved Reginald, interrupting him, ‘* juftice had been done you.” 
—‘‘{ have experienced the contrary,” replied Becket: ‘** But, 
Reginald; you and more than two hundred knights were prefent, 
when the king told me, I might compel thofe to make fatistaQtion, 
by ecclefiaftical cenfures, who had difturbed the peace of the 
church ; nor can I longer diffemble the proper difcharge of my paf- 
toral duiies.’— The knights fprang from the ground: ** We hear- 
ed no fuch words,” exclaimed they: ‘*but thefe are threats. 
Monks; we command you to guard this man: if he efcape, you 
fall anfwer for him.’”’—So faying, they went out; but Becket 
following them to the outward door; ‘‘ I came not here torun away, 
gentlemen,” he called after them; ‘* nordo I value your threats.’”” 
—‘* You fhall find fomething more than threats ;” they an{wered, 
and departed. 

‘¢ It is wonderful,” faid John of Salifbury, when they were 
gove, ‘* that you will take no one’s advice. Why ftill more irritate 
thofe mifcreants by your replies, and follow them to the door? 
We could have advifed you better.”—** My refolution is taken,” 
anfwered the primate; **and I well know what I fhould do.”— 
** Heaven grant, it may be fuccefsful !” rejoined the fecretary. 

‘ In the court of the palace, under a large mulberry-tree, the 
knights took off their outer garments, and appeared in armour; 
and having opened the door to the foldiers, they had brought with 
them, they all feized their arms, and again entered the palace. 
The arms the knights bore, were an axe in the left hand, to break 


through obftacles, if neceffary, and in the right they brandifhed - 


their naked fwords. With much difficulty the primate had bee: 
prevailed on to leave his apartment: but the Monks, whom his 
danger had alarmed, infilted on it; and as the evening fervice had 


begun, they led him to the church. With a flow and reluctant 
ftep, 
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ftep, he advanced through the cloiflers, and entered bya fide-door, 
All was confufion here. ‘‘* Cowards,” faid he to them, as they 
were barring the doors, ‘‘ I forbid you to do it. I did not come 
here to refiit, but to fuffer.”’ Scarcely had he faid the words, 
when the aflaflins, who had not found him in the palace, came 
rufhing through the cloifters, and entering the church, divided, 
"The primate, mean while, had afcended a few fleps towards the 
choir—‘* Where is the traitor Becket?” exclaimed Repinald Fitz- 
urfe: and as no anfwer was given: ‘* Where is the archbifhop?”? 
he repeated in a louder tone. Becket turned his head, and com- 
ing down the fteps, faid: ** Here | am.—Reginald, I have done 
you many kindnefles ; and do you come to me thus armed ?”—Hie 
feized the primate’s robe: ‘** you fhall know at once,” faid he. 
«* Get out from hence, and die.”’—** I will not move :” replied the 
primate, drawing his robe from his hand.—‘* Then fly ;”” exclaim- 
ed the knight.—** Nor that either ;”? obferved Becket: ‘* but if it 
is my blood you want, J am ready to die, that the church may ob- 
tain liberty and peace; only, in the name of God, I forbid you to 
hurt any of my people.” 

‘ Reginald retired to give a feverer blow; and being joined by 
the other affaffins, he ftruck with all his might; but Edward 
Grime, a clerk, interpofing his arm, received the weight of the 
blow, and the archbifhop was only wounded on the head. ‘‘ Now 
ftrike :’’ exclaimed Reginald.—Becket bowing his head, in a pof- 
ture of prayer; ‘‘’To God,”’ faid he, ‘‘ and the patrons of this 

lace, I commend myfelf and the church’s caufe.” ‘They were his 
aft words. Without a motion or a groan, in the fame devout at- 
titude, with his hands joined, he received a fecond ftroke, and as 
the murderers multiplied their blows, he fell motionlefs at their 
feet. ‘* He isdead,” faid they, and went out. 

‘ Thas, in the fifty-third year of hisage, died Thomas a Becket, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, and primate of England.— Without in- 
curring the imputation of a vain fingularity, may I fav, that the 
character of this man has never been fairly appreciated? When the 
catholic draws the portrait ; all his virtues are emblazoned, and his 
blemifhes are loft in the glare of light. They view him as a faint; 
and unfortunately fo impofing has that charafter been rendered, 
that the effential ftains of mortality are not allowed to reft upon it. 
Since the recent date of the reformation, it fhould feem, that the 
moral order of things has been inverted. Some virtues loft their 
name ; and what had been religious, exemplary, and perfect above 
the reach of unailifted nature, ceafed to be fo. The proteftant then 
feized the pencil, and viewing Becket, drew a portrait, on which 
were feen no lines of former beauty. On both fides, is much par- 
tial judgment. The ancient hiftorians, I know, who lie before me, 
wrote with too warm an impreffion, The glare of miracles, they 
thought, was flahhing round them ; and the praifes of Rome and of 
Europe echoed in theirears. It isan apotheofs which they celebrate. 
But becaufe this is too much; can we fit down with too little, and 
fay that we are jult? 
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‘ With fome enthufiafm on my mind, I confefs, I have de- 
{cribed the conduét of Becket. Every where I faw him great as 
other men, and on fome occafions I faw him greater. Keal ex- 
cellence there may be; but itis, by comparing oaly, that we judge. 
By his fide, the contemporary men of the day, the greateft the era 
could produce, in church or ftate, lofe all their {plendor. Alex- 
ander* is an irrefolute and timid politician: the prelates of Eng- 
land, bafely deférting a caufe, which their own confciences held 
facred, are courtly fycophants, and excite-contempt: the facred 
college of cardinals, bribed by gold, forget their dignity, and bar- 
tering away the privileges of the Roman fee, publicly poft up their 
venality, and become the fhame of chriftendom: Henry, the lord 
of many people, whom Europe then admired, and whom polterity 
has called the greateft of Englifh kings, through the quarrel which 
himfelf provoked, is wayward, vindictive, timorous, and decep- 
tious, never fhewing one exertion which became a king, and ever 
indulging a train of affections, which would have difgraced his 
loweft vaflal: Becket, from the beginning, is firm, dauntlefs, 
compofed, and manly; like a deep and majeftic river, he proceeds 
even in his courfe, hardly ruffled by rocks of oppofition, and true to 
the level he had taken. 

‘ His endowments from nature were great, and he had given to 
them fuch cultivation, as the ftate of the times permitted, It 
would have been well, perhaps, had he never feen Bologna, and 
imbibed from its matters thofe maxims of church domination, which, 
though the age held them facred, were to him the occafion of an 
unfortunate controverfy, and to others brought much affliction. 
Early in life, he was engaged in bufinefs, which made him an able 
negociator; and the favour of his prince, which foon followed, 
raifed him to uncommon greatnefs. But the unbounded confidence 
he enjoyed, was all ufed to ennoble the fource from which it iiow- 
ed. He did not enrich himfelf, his family, or his retainers. All 
was Henry’s. His influence he employed to gain him friends, 
and to f{pread his intereft; and when he difplayed a munificence, 
more than royal, it was his mafter’s fame he looked to. ‘The love 
of pleafure, which, in a diffipated court, can make the ftouteft vir- 
tue tremble, paffed over his fenfes, as a gentle gale, There was a 
fternnefs in his charaéter, which would not bend to affections that 
enervate ; and it is remarkable, that, even when his enemies were 
moft numerous and malevolent, they never charged him with a 
fingle vice. His ruling paflions were the paffions of a great mind, 
fuch as, when circumiftances favour, lead men to the achievements 
of patriots and of heroes; and had providence given Becket to his 
country but a few years later, we fhould have icen him, oppofiag 
with main fortitude the wild pretenfions of Rome, and at the head 
of the barons, wrefting Magna Charta from the tyrant fon of Hen- 
ry. On fome occafions, 1 think, he was too acrid in his expref- 
fions, and too unyielding in his condu& ; but when we weigh his 
provocations and the inceflant flrefs of low oppofition, wonder we 
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cannot, and we may eafily forgive. His private virtues were 
amiable. They endeared him to Henry, who loved him witha 
brother’s love; nor were they foured, it feems, by adverfe fortune. 
They made him many friends; and John of Salifbury, his fecretary 
and companion, then defcribes him beft, when he checks his im- 
petuofity, and chides his too cauftic humour, and does not give 
Offence. Lo : 

‘ With regard to the controverfy itfelf, he only is competent to 
judge, who can tran/port himfelf back to the times I have de- 
{cribed. The privileges of the church, deemed facred, and bya 
felfih policy, too much, at all times, confounded with thofe of 
religion, were immediately connected with it. To require that 
Becket, on this head, fhould not have had the notions which 
chriftian Europe then had, is abfurd; and to require that, from 
any woildly motive, he thould have relinquifhed them, is to think 
bafely of human nature. 1 read in all his letters the flrongeft con- 
viction of the magnitude and holy import of his caufe. By the 
force of what cafuiitry, then, could he have aéted than as he did? 
The favour of his prince, the allurements of patronage, the vaf 
power of Canterbury with its wealth, and the endearing ties of his 
country, he facrificed. In the gratification of a ruling paffion, I 
know, all that is not connected with it, weighs as does a feather ; 
but, in the fituation he ‘left, was there not a wider fcope for 
action, than in exile, in the retirement of Pontigny, or in the de- 

endence, even for bread, on the precarious bounty of another? 

‘ Religion, I think, through life, gave energy to his conduc. 
T fpeak of ‘religion as he viewed it, not always, perhaps, clear 
from every mifconception in theory, or in practice, always unin- 
fluenced by human failings. ‘To read its divine maxims, with an 
unerring precifion, and to be guided in al] things by them alone, 
has been of fome minds, I believe, the noble ardour: but the beft 
wifhes of the heart are clogged by the connate weakneffes of our 
being.—There was a time, when the virtues which beft become a 
churchman, ftood not foremoft, it is true, in the life of Becket. 
That time | marked. But Theobald *, his patron and his guide, 
had then given him to Henry, and told him to be his companion in 
the cabinet, in the court, in the camp, and in the fports of the 
field. ‘The old man’s views were upright. Appointed to a higher 
charge, with which thofe occupations could not accord, even as a 
misjucging age beheld ic, with a becoming fortitude he broke from 
every engagement, and became the fhepherd of his flock. Cour- 
tiers, he knew, and men of earthly minds, would charge him with 
ingratitude, and with motives even of ambition. He fpurned the 
malevolent imputation, and as the duties of his ftation direéted, 
fleadily purfued his choice. What benefits England might have 
drawn from his exertions, in the promotion of virtue and the fup- 
preflion of vice, the troubles which foon followed, did not permit 
her to experience. ‘T’o good men the profpect had been flattering. 
-—-Throvgh the trying years of profecution, religion, doubtlefs, 
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ofien aided his refolution ; and when he exceeded, let it be remem- 
bered, that the conviction of his mind, and the patronage of many, 
had then given an enthufiafm to his caufe.—He practifed abfte- 
mioufnefs and other penitential rigours, Thefe, 1 know, are an 
equivocal fign of virtue; but when they are done in fecret, or are 
known only to a few, he, truly, muft be an unequitable man, who 
will afcribe them to other motives, than thofe of piety and felf- 


abafement. 
‘ Give me the greateft heroes, whom ancient times did deify, or 


fuch as a more temperate pofterity has repiftered on the lifts of 
fame, and [ will fay, that Becket, when he clofed his life, was 
full as great as they. All his native energy then colle&ed at the 
heart; and feeing the heavens, as he thought, opened to him, he 


fell, as bleffed martyrs had done. 
© In a word, he had blemifhes, and he had many virtues: his 


caufe, which to us wears few marks of chriftian truth, to him was 
facred, and he defended it fincerely: but if many catholics have 
praifed him immoderately; why fhall proteftants be unjuft? True 
it is, 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 

We write in water.’ 


An attentive reader, who is acquainted with the Englifh 
hiftory at this period, will not fail to difcover a ftrong incli- 
nation in the writer, to reprefent the conduét and character of 
Becket in as favourable a light as poffible, by difplaying his 
merits, and cafting a veil over his faults. The whole narra- 
tive has the fame afpeét. Mr. B. indeed allows, that Becket’s 
views of religion were not, perhaps, always clear from every 
mifconception ; and that, on fome occafions, he was too 
acrid in his expreffions, and too unyielding in his conduct: 
but he maintains that he never deviated from what feemed to 
him the line of rectitude. In his life, he reprefents him as an 
excellent example of firmnefs and conftancy; and, in his 
death, he ranks him among the bleffed martyrs. He com- 
plains exceedingly, of the partiality and injuftice of modern 
hiftorians, particularly of Lord Lyttelton, and plaufibly im- 
putes their mifreprefentations to the want of due allowance for 
the difference of opinion and habits in that age and the prefent. 
‘ The man (fays he *) is unequitable, who poflefling but one 
{ftandard, meafures by it all the characters and events of other 
days; + © The maxims of the twelfth century, in church as 
in ftate, are not to be eftimated by fuch meafures as fucceed- 
ing ages, or ourfelves, have thought it expedient to adopt :’ 
but, wherein did the maxims of the twelfth century differ from 
thofe of the eighteenth? If they were erroneous, there could 
be no other merit in adhering to them, than there was in St. 
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Paul’s perfecuting the Chriftians before his converfion, becaufe 
“ he verily thought within himfelf that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jefus of Nazareth.” If they 
were pernicious, and produced an interference with the ad- 
miniftration of civil juftice, which threatened the deftruction 
of fociety, both rulers and people were juftifiable in oppofing 
them. The avowed doétrine of Becket was, * That God 
has eftablifhed two diftin& powers on earth, the one fpiritual, 
and the other temporal, and that the rights of neither can be 
infringed without oppofing the order of heaven. ‘* Who 
doubts, faid Becket+, that the priefts of Chrift are the 
fathers and mafters of kings and princes, and of al] the faith- 
ful??? In conformity to thefe maxims, he confidently afferted 
the independance of the church, not only in all fpiritual, but 
in all temporal, matters; refufed to deliver over to the fecular 
tribunal, aprieft who had been guilty of murder, punifhed him 
only by a fhort exile, and afforded protection to many others 
who had been guilty of enormous crimes. In a letter to the 
pope f, he bitterly complains, that, through too great forbear- 
ance, the powers of the world were grown infolent, and kings 
were become tyrants; and adds, ‘¢ Blefled is he who takes and 
dafhes their little ones againft the ftones; for if Judah does not 
root out the Canaanite, he will grow up againft him to be 
perpetually his enemy and fcourge,”” In another letter, to one 
of the legates §, he calls the king a monfter ; and his whole 
conduct towatd his fovereign, was rather that of a haughty fu- 
perior, than a dutiful fubject. 

‘ But, in all this, he was the champion of J/iderty: the rights of 
the church were invaded ; and it was meritorious to defend them.’ 
* Could any of thefe rights and immunities be legally annulled 
without the confent of the bifhops? He applied for this confent: 
but furely they were free to withhold it; and his application was 
preceded by an arbitrary decree, which it was his defign to enforce. 
‘To require that the canons of the church fhould be feverely executed 
againft delinquents, he had authority. He might afk for more; but 
that implied a power of refufing. Whether they were unwife in their 
refufal cannot be afcertained, only by our own ideas, which where 
not thofe of the times I am defcribing. The prerogative of the 
crown, it feems, mult be deemed facred; fo muft the civil liberties 
of the people: the ecclefiaitical rights of the church alone cannot 
be fupported, but by a fpirit of pride and prieitly domination !’ 

Are, then, the pretended rights of a body, which, under the 
fanction of religion, claimed an exemption from all civil ju- 
rifdiction, and ereCted imperium in imperio, which became an aly- 
jum for the moft notorious offenders, and who confequently de- 
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elared open hoftility againft civil government, to be confound- 
ed with the civil rights and liberties of the nation at large ? 
Or, if prieftcraft had obtained, or if ignorance and bigotry had 
ranted, immunities fo inconfiftent with the firit principles of 
government, were fucceeding princes bound to continue them, 
till they fhould be voluntarily relinquifhed? It canot be dif- 
ficult to perceive an effential difference between the claim of 
fuch a degree of liberty, as is not inconfiftent with the ends of 
government, and that of an entire exemption from the autho- 
rity of law. <A more grofs perverfion of the meaning of terms 
can fcarcely be conceived, than to dignify with the name of 
the liberties of the church, a fyftem of ecclefiaftical independence 
deftructive of all good order and public tranquillity. 

Becket might be influenced in his public conduct, (for it is 
impofhible to {peak with certainty of the principles and motives 


of men,) folely by religious zeal; and he might imagige that | 


it was for the glory of God, that the ecclefiaftical and papal 
authority fhould obtain univerfal fupremacy: but, after all that 
Mr. Berington has advanced, we cannot but think, with Lord 
Lyttelton, that ambition had at leaft an equal fhare with piety 
in forming his character ; and that, if he was a faint, he was, 
at the fame time, an imperious and arrogant prieft. On the 
moft favourable fuppofition, he is entitled to no other praife, 
than that which belongs to honeft, but ignorant and mifchiev- 
ous, zeal; and the circumftances of his fudden tranfition, on 
his advancement to the fee of Canterbury, from exceflive free- 
dom to exceffive rigour of manners, affords fome ground to 
gueftion his title even to that praife. ‘This circumftance the 
author endeavours, with his ufual ingenuity, to glofs over *: 
but to us it feems much more natural, to fuppofe this fudden 
change to be the effect of an artful accommodation to a new 
fituation, than of an inftantaneous conviction of religious duty. 
Weare of opinion, however, with Lord Lyttelton, that enthu- 
fiafm was, in the latter part of the life of Becket, a leading 
feature in his character ; that he then fhewed fuch a fpirit, as 
conftitutes heroifm, when it exerts itfelf in a caufe beneficial to 
mankind; and we entirely accede to the conclufion of that 
able, and we think not uncandid hiftorian: ** Had Becket de- 
fended the eftablifhed laws of his country, and the fundamental 
tules of civil juftice, with as much zeal and intrepidity as he 
oppofed them, he would have deferved to be ranked among 
thofe great men, whofe virtues make one eafily forget the allay 
of fome natural imperfections: but unhappily, his good qua- 
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lities were fo mifapplied, that they became no lefs hurtful ta 
the public weal of the kingdom, than the worft of his vices.” 
On the whole, though we are difpofed to allow all due 
praife to Mr. Berington’s talents as an hiftorian, we cannot 
think him poflefled of the merit of perfect impartiality. If 
what he aflerts of Lord Lyttelton, in his preface, be ‘true, 
* that the horror of popery, which in fome is a real malady, 
difordered his judgment, and difqualified him for difcuffing ec- 
clefiaftical matters,’ we muft be allowed to fufpect, on the 
other fide, that a predilection for popery, which, in the extreme, 
may alfo become a real malady, has had fomewhat of a fimilar 


effect on the mind of Mr. Befington. © ¥,. 





Art, II. The Hiffory of Greece. By William Mitford, Efq. 
Vo!. I. 


[ Article concluded from our laff Review.] 


n the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, which occupies 

about two-thirds of this volume, the author adheres clofely 
to the narrative of the judicious and impartial Thucydides. He 
interweaves, however, every thing of moment, which can be 
gathered from other fources, refpecting this period of the hif- 
tory; and he makes the whole his own, by regularity of ar- 
rangement, and uniformity of ftyle. From this part of the 
work, one extract muft fuffice: this fhall be an account of the 
revolution at Athens, from a democracy to an oligarchy, 
brought about by Peifander : 


‘ Peifander and his colleagues, returning to Samos from their 
unfuccefsful negotiation with Tiffaphernes and Alcibiades, had the 
gratification to find, not only that their caufe had been gaining in 
the army, but that the oligarchal party among the Samians them- 
felves were both difpofed and able to effet a change in the govern- 
ment of their ifland. Thus incouraged they determined to pay no 
more attention to Alcibiades, but in proceeding in their original 
purpofe of a change of government at Athens, to rely upon their 
own ftrength for the condué of both the domettic affairs of the com- 
monwealth, and the bufinefs of the war. A large fubfcription, for 
fupporting meafures upon which not only their intereft but theis 
perfonal fafety now depended, was raifed by the party. 

* Having eftablifhed this ground-work for future proceedings, it 
was then determined, that Peifander, with five of the other com- 
miffioners, fhould return to Athens to manage the concerns of the 
party there, and that the other five fhould pa(s round the allied and 
fubje& ftates, and endeavour to bring all under an oligarchal 
form of government. Diotrephes was appointed to the fuperin- 
tendency of the affairs of Thrace. In his way thither he ftopped at 
Thafus, and fucceeded in at once abolifhing the fovereignty of the 
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eople there. The confequence, however, was not what Peifander 
and his colleagues intended. Some principal Thafians of the oli- 
garchal party, who had been banifhed by the Athenians, had 
taken refuge with the Peloponnefian armament on the Afiatic coaft. 
They maintained a correfpondence with their friends remaining in 
the ifland, and had been importunately urging revolt. Diotrephes 
did for them the moft difficult part of their bufinefs, much better 
than they would have done it for themfelvés. Oligarchy being 
eftablithed, the Thafians in poffeflion made no longer any difliculty 
of preferring the Lacedemonian to the Athenian connection ; the 
exiles were reltored, and Thafus became a member of the Pelopon- 
nefian confederacy. Meanwhile Peifander, and the five who ac- 
companied him, wherever they touched in their way to Athens, 
feem to have found as little difficulty in effecting the change of go- 
vernment they defired, as Diotrephes at Thafus; but the confe- 
quence in moft of the towns (fo Thucydides fays, without naming 
them) was the fame; they revolted to Lacedzmon. 

‘ We are not informed by what means a few citizens of Athens, 
with felf-afflumed authority, thus almoft inftantancoufly overturned 
the conftitutions of fo many Grecian republics. ‘The means by 
which the oligarchal party in Athens itfelf had in the meantime 
advanced far in their purpofe, do no honor either to the Athenian 
government or the Athenian charaéter. The principal was afiaflina- 
tion, and it feems to have been chiefly managed by the young men of 
the beft families, Androcles, a man of mean origin, who had acquired 
fuch influence among the lower people, that the condemnation of 
Alcibiades had been not a little owing to him, and who had ever 
fince been the moft forward champion of democracy, was among 
the firft taken off. Others of the moft obnoxious to the friends of 
Alcibiades and of oligarchy fhared the fame fate; for, at Athens, 
the caufes of Alcibiades and of oligarchy were not yet diftinguifhed. 
Inquiry concerning thefe murders was fmothered or deterred, and 
the friends of democracy became afraid to fhew themielves; for 
fome, who had been thought among the firmett in the democratical 
intereft, being difcovered to have joined the other party, fufpicion 
ipread, fo that no man dared truft his neighbour. 

‘ The oligarchal party thus finding themfelves ftrong, ventured 
to declare openly the kind of change which they propofed to make 
in the conftitution, in which fome confideration was had for the an- 
tient prejudices of the Athenian people, as well as for an appear- 
ance of public virtue. There was to be ftill an affembly of the people, 
but in fome degree fele&t: it was to be confined to a body of five 
thoufand, to be chofen among thofe moft qualified by property and 
perfonal ability to ferve the commonwealth ; and public pay was to 
be allowed to none but thofe aétually ferving in the fleet or army. 
This, fays the cotemporary hiftorian, was fomething fpecious and 
alluring ; being not only congenial to the fpirit of the antient con- 
ftitution, but even to modern practice; fince fo large a number as 
five thoufand citizens fcarcely ever met in one aflembly ; and at 


the fame time it held out to every one the hope that, if he would 
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concur in the meafures propofed, he might be a member of the fo. 
vereign body. 

« Meanwhile the general aflemblies were regularly held accord- 
ing to ancient form, and the council of five hundred retained its 
fun&tions: but eflafination was continued; and with fo little re- 
ferve, and fuch impoffibility of obtaining jultice againft the perpe- 
trators, that political oppofition was deterred. None ipoke, either 
in the aflembly or council, but thofe of the party, and they not 
without previous communication with the chiefs. The friends of 
democracy meanwhile, without equal union among themfelves, ig- 
norant of the numbers of the oligarchal party, and fuppofing them 
much greater than they reaily were, fcarcely dared complain of en- 
ormities practifed ; every one thinking himfelf fortunate if, with 
the utmoft caution to avoid offending, he avoided fuffering. To 
this depreflion of the democratical party nothing fo much contri- 
buted as the treachery among its reputed friends ; for fome of thofe 
fartheft from previous {ufpicion having joined the oligarchal party, 
no one knew any longer in whom he might confide. Thus affaffi- 
nations continved to pafs without inquiry; and even where proof 
could be obtained againft the perpretator, nobody ventured to pro- 
fecute. 

‘ Already things were in this fituation, when Peifander returned 
to Athens. Before his departure a decree had been made, declar- 
ing, in general terms, that the government fhould be changed: it 
remained to be decided how. An affembly of the people was con- 
vened to determine that important queftion. The oligarchal party 
had fuch a decided fuperiority, that they might propofe, with a 
certainty of carrying, in the moment, almoft any thing: but it was 
not what might be in the moment carried in the affembly at Athens, 
that would decide the future conftitution of the commonwealth, or 
their own future fate. Not only turns in the popular mind muft be 

rovided againit, but great confideration muft be had for that large 

ortion of the commonwealth ferving in the armament on the other 
fide of the AZgean. It was therefore moved, that the confideration 
of the bufinefs fhould be referred to a committee of ten men, who 
Should make their report on an appointed day ; and a decree was 
made to that effect. The day being come, the people were fum- 
moned to aflemble on the hill of Colonus, a little more than a 
mile from the city. The ten then came forward with the fimple 
propofal of a law, whofe aim was nothing more than to obviate ille- 
gality in the future meafures of the party. It ftatéd, that every 
‘Athenian fhould be free to declare any opinion in the eflem- 
bly upon political topics; and it inflicted heavy penalties upon 
thofe who fhould endeavour to abridge this liberty, whether 
by legal profecution according to the antient law, or in any 
other manner. ‘This being carried, and what before would have 
been treafon thus made legal, fome of the party declared their 
opinion, that the form of adminiftration of the commonwealth 
ought to be changed, and that pay and remuneration fhould no 
more be iffued fron the treafury, for any but thofe emplayed far 
the commonwealth on foreign fervice. ‘This alfo being patiently 
heard, 
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heard, Peifander then ventured to propofe the form of government 
to be eftablifhed: «* That five prefidents fhould be chofen by the 
people: that thefe fhonid eleét a hundred, and that each of the 
hundred fhould eleét three: that the council of four hundred thus 
formed, fhould be velted with full power to direct the executive go- 
vernment: thatthe fupreme authority in the laft refort fhould refide in 
a body of five thoufand citizens, to be aflembled at the difcretion of 
the council.” 

‘ In this manner it was endeavoured, by the ableft politician, ia 
the judgement of Thucydides, at that time in Greece, to remedy 
the evils of the Athenian democracy: for Peifander, though himfelf 
able, was but the initrument in the hands of Antiphon, a man, 
fays the hiftorian, in virtue inferior to no Athenian of his age, and 
in abilities, whether for the clofet or the aflembly, fuperior to all. 
This very fuperiority, exciting jealoufy among the people, had pre- 
vented the exertion of his talents for the public beneht; a circum- 
{tance not uncommon among the antient democracies, and which 
probably contributed to inhance the enmity of Antiphon toward 
that form of government: but in any private caufe, whether in the 
inferior courts of judicature, or before the aflembled people, ro 
man was equally capable of ferving his friends, either by his ad- 
vice or by his eloquence. The fecond place among the opponents 
of democracy feems to have been held by Theramenes fon of Ag- 
non; a man alfo of fuperior powers,-both of thought and elocution, 
and moreover of confiderable military experience. But, befide 
thofe originally of the oligarchal party, there were fome eminent 
men who had paffed over to it from the democratical ; and, of thefe, 
Phrynichus, the late commander on the Afiatic coatt, was the chief, 
Of a fearlefs temper, but an unprincipled mind, Pbrynichus dread- 
ed, beyond any perfonal danger, the reftoration of Alcibiades to the 
commonwealth and to power. As foon therefore as the oligarchal 
party broke with Alcibiades, Phrynichus joined the oligarchal party ; 
and, after the common manner of renegades, exceeded in zeal the 
mott zealous of the original members. A number of fuperior men, 
fays the cotemporary hiftorian, being thus united in the condué of 
the bulinefs, it is no great wonder that it fucceeded ; though to de- 
prive the Athenian people of liberty, for that is his expreflion, a 
hundred years after the recovery of it by the expulfion of the ty- 
rants, during above fifty of which they had been accuftomed, not 
only to obey none, but to command many, was indeed an arduous 
undertaking. 

‘ The decree dire&ting the new conftitution having paffed the 
aflembly of the people, the party managed among themfelves the 
appointment of the new council. But the council of five hundred, 
in whom the old contticution velted the executive power, had not 
been confulted concerning any of the meafures taken or propofed : 
they were ftill in poffeflion of the prytaneium or ftate-houfe, in 
which a part of them, the prytanes, ufually refided, and it was ap- 


prehended they might not peaceably refign it. Meafures were there- 


fore with much forethought taken to obviate oppofition, which 
might poflibly give rife to a dangerous tumult, when the new coun- 
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cil were to be introduced. Since the eftablifhment of a hoftile gare 
rifon in Deceleia, conftant readinefs for military duty had been re. 
quired of the whole people: all appeared in the morning in arms ; 
and the magiftrates and officers diflributed the duty of the day 
among them. Some were appointed to the guard of the works, 
others were to hold themfelves in readinefs for the field; all who 
could be {pared were then difmifled, with directions only to repair 
to the general parade at a certain fignal. On the day fixed for 
ejecting the old council, it was provided that all the citizens of the 
democratical party fhould be difmiffed, and thofe only retained in 
arms for the duty of the day, in whom the party could betft confide. 
Among thefe were a number of Andrian, Tenian and Caryftian 
auxiliaries, with fome colonifts from AZ gina, all of whom had been 
brought to Athens for the purpofe. 

« Matters being thus prepared, the four hundred went to the 
prytaneium, armed each with a concealed dagger, and attended by 
a hondred and twenty youths, who had been accuftomed to perform 
for them the bufinefs equally of guards and aflaffins. ‘They carried 
with them the arrear of falary due to the counfellors of the bean, as 
the five hundred were called, and making a tender of it, required 
allto withdraw. The old council, quietly taking their falaries, 
obeyed the requifition, and no ftir wes made in the city on the oc- 
cafion. The four hundred then proceeded to ele& prytanes from 
their own body by lot, and, with she fame ceremonies of prayer 
and facrifice which were prefcribed by cuftom for the antient coun- 
cil, they commenced the execution of their office. 

« Thus was apparently completed this extraordinary revolution, 
Athens, and whatever of Attica was not held by the enemy, yielded 
obedience to the new council, become the fupreme power of the 
commonwealth, through a law made with all due form by the af- 
fembly of the people, which before held that power. In the gene- 
yal conduct of the bufinefs, we fee fomething very different from 
the tumultuous revolutions fo numerous among the inferior Grecian 
sepublics. Nowhere elfe, in the accounts remaining to us, can we 
difcover fuch a regard for all the forms of an eftablifhed conftitu- 
tion: yet, even in this revolution at Athens, we find ftrong relics 
of barbarifm, I muft rifk the expreflion, and very defective notions 
of policy. None of thofe public maffacres took place, which were 
fo ufual in the Grecian revolutions: public executions, with the 
pretence of law or popular judgement, were alfo avoided: a few 
perfons were imprifoned ; and, were this all, the duty of the ruling 
powers to preferve public tranquillity might perhaps have juftified 
it; fome were banifhed, which might be effected without any active 
meafure, the dread of confequences being fufficient to drive thofe 
who knew themfelves obnoxious, or who were merely told they were 
fo, to feek their fafety by flight: for the horrid and bafe prattice of 
fecret affaffination was continued, againft thofe whom the party 
fuppofed moft adverfe and moft formidable.’ 


The preceding fpecimens may ferve to evince the author’s 
ability for the tafk which he has undertaken, and to confirm 
7 the 
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the public expectation with regard to the merit of this work, as 
a full and accurate ftate of facts in Grecian hiftory. 

One defect we muft remark in this work ; which, in our 
judgment, diminifhes, in fome degree, its general value. We 
do not perceive that it breathes that ardent {pirit of liberty, 
which might have been expected in a hiftory of Greece. Un- 
der the name of democratic defpotifm, which is a folecifm in 
terms, the author fometimes cenfures proceedings which many 
will judge to have been entitled to praife ; and, not contented 
with going out of his way to offer a juft tribute of refpect to 
the Britifh conftitution—a digreffion which every lover of his 
country would have pardoned=—he, (at the conclufion of his ac~ 
count of the impeachment of the generals who commanded at 
the battle of Arginufz,) fo far lofes the character of the hifto- 
rian in that of the politician, as to enter his formal proteft 
againft the prefent arduous ftruggle for freedom in France. 
Surely the hiftorian of Greece, who, on other occafions, ap- 
pears capable of thinking juftly and philofophically, is, to fay 
the leaft, not very confiftent, in {peaking of the national repre- 
fentative body of France as a defpotic power, which tramples 
under foot all rights; and in ftigmatizing a patriotic attempt 
to emancipate millions of our fellow-creatures from tyranny, 
with the harfh appellations of di/graceful proceedings, and enor= 
mities !—Such language may be expected from a French pam- 
phleteer, in the pay of the degraded nobility of that country ; 
but, furely, it is unfuitable to a general hiftory of the free 


ftates of ancient Greece ! E ae 
o < tw 





Art. 1V. The Hifory and Antiquities of the Town and County of tha 
Town of Newcaftle upon Tyne; including an Account of the Coal- 
trade of that Place; and embellifhed with engraved Views of the 
public Buildings, &c. By John Brand, M. A. Fellow and Se- 
cretary of the Society of Antiquaries, London. 4to. Two large 
Vols. 31. 38. Boards. White. 1789. 

HE author of thefe volumes mentions two confiderations, 
which render a hiftory of Newcaftle an object, not merely 

of local, but alfo of general and national curiofity and import- 
ance. One is, its fituation, being not far from the borders of 

Scotland, which conftituted it a principal frontier town during 

the hoftilities with the fifter kingdom ; the other, its extenfive 

coal-trade. The name of Mr. Brand will, we apprehend, have 
fome confiderable influence in recommending the work to pubs 
lic notice. 

‘The preface gives an account of the ftores whence the aus 


thor has deduced his information, Two printed works —_ 
. oO 
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of any age, are mentioned, and they are but {mall and imper- 
fect: the firft is a quarto of thirty-four pages, dated 1649; 
the other, and the larger, a quarto likewife, intitled, ‘* Eng- 
Jand’s Grievance in relation to the Coal-trade,” printed in 
1655. MS. authorities have been more abounding : befide the 
great national repofitaries, and the libraries of the univerfities, 

a very copious mafs of unedited materials was found in the 
archives of the corporation of Newcaftle: to which are added, 
a great number of MSS. in private hands, the favour of accefs 
to which he particularly acknowleges, as alfo afliftance received 
from others in different ways. We fhould here obferve, that 
though the printed works, of any diftance of time, which Mr. 
Brand confulted, are no more than two, there is one other of 
later date, viz. Bourne’s* Hiftory of Newcaftle, a folio, 
publifhed A. D. 1726, three years after the death of the au- 
thor ;.a circumftance, it is faid, which both apologizes and ac- 
counts for the various contradictions with which it abounds. 
‘However, this writer has felected from it all that he thought 
authentic and interefting. The preface is finifhed in the lan- 
guage of a learned bifhop, Dr. White Kennet, which all read- 
ers may confider as juft, yet fome, perhaps, as rather faftidious. 
As it is a little remarkable, we here tranfcribe it; 


«« Tf the prefent age be too much immerfed in pleafures to take 
any relifh, or make any ufe of thefe difcoveries, I then appeal to 
pofterity: for I believe the times will come, when perfons of better 
inclinations will arife, who will be glad to find any collection of 
this nature, and to fupply the defects, and carry on the continuation 
of it,—J am under no concern to vindicate it from the flights and 
ridicule that may be caft on it by idle, witty, (his Lordthip might 
have added, ignorant) people, who think all hiftory to be {craps, 
and all antiquity to be ruft and rubbifh.” | 


The fir& volume of this work is chiefly confined to ancient 
fortifications, ftreets, churches, monafteries, bridges, and other 
public edifices, in the town of Newcaftle. Each of thefe gene- 
ral divifions includes fome other particulars ; and all of them 
afford illuftrations and remarks fuitable to fuch a work. 

The fite of this town, covered by a ftation or fortrefs, had 
probably been diftinguifhed from the common banks of the 
river T’yne, long before the year of Chrift 653, when it oc- 
curs in hiftory, as a royal villa, with the title of 4d Murum ; 
and, “as it often changed its name,—Pons A®Jii--Mancafter— 
or Mountcafter, previoufly to its prefent appellation. Little is 
known concerning it till after the time of the Conqueft, when 


_—— 





* See more of this author in our account of Mr. Brand’s Od- 
Servations on popular Antiquities, Rev. vol. lvii. p. 189. 
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William Rufus finifhed a ftupendous pile, probably begun by 
his father, to check the Scottifh incurfions, and it then took 
the name of New-caftle. The Emperor Aélius Hadrian ap- 
pears to have been the firft who conftructed the bridge ; from 
which circumftance the place was afterward called Pons 4iit: 
thus feveral of that Emperor’s public works received his own 
family name ; particularly the bridge which he threw over the 
Tyber at Rome, is faid to be termed, at this hour, Ponte Elio 
ian 

In 1771, Tyne-bridge, with the houfes and other erections, 
was deftroyed by a great land-flood. It is obfervable, that fe- 
veral Roman coins were at that time difcovered in the ruins, 
which feemed to prove that, after fo many ages, and after fo 
many different devaftations, fome of the original Z/ian ftruc- 
ture even then remained. 

The ftory of Sir Francis Anderfon’s ring is curious. He was 
mayor of Newcaftle in 1559: ftanding on the bridge, he acci- 
dentally dropped a ring from his finger, which fell into the 
river: the marvellous part of the relation is, that fome time 
after, one of his fervants bought a fifh in the market, in the 
body of which the identical ring was found, and thus reftored 
to its owner. In 1783, Mr. Brand faw the ring in the poflef- 
fion of Mr. Edward Anderfon, merchant, who permitted him 
to take a drawing of it: he tells us, that the engraving on the 
fignet feems to be a Roman antique; and he adds, that this 
Mr. Anderfon has a deed of family property, the feal of which 
exhibits an impreflion anfwerable to that on this memorable 
ring, and is of a date prior to the fuppofed time of this extraor- 
dinary event. 

A very confiderable portion of this volume is employed in 
the account of religious houfes. &c. which, during the times 
of popifh ignorance > and fuperftition, encouraged, as ufual, by 
civil policy, fo greatly abounded in all parts of this kingdom. 
To the lovers of antiquity, thefe inquiries will afford fome 
amufement. 

As a fpecimen of the amazing ignorance and ftupidity of the 
times, we may take notice of an anecdote communicated under 
the article of Black Friars, or, as they were fometimes called at 
Newcaftle, in oppofition to the Grey Friars, who went bare- 
footed, Shed Friars. We find Richard Marfhall, (who had been 
one of the brethren, and alfo prior of this houfe,) in the year 
1521, at St. Andrew’s, Scotland, very learnedly informing his 
audience there, that Pater noffer fhould be addrefled to God, and 
not to the faints. The doétors of St. Andrew’s, in their great 
wildom, or rather craftinefs, appointed a preacher to oppofe 


this tenct ; which he did in a fermon from Matih, v. 3. Bleed 
“re 
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are the poor in fpirit.—* Seeing,’ fays he, ¢ we fay, Good day; 
father, to any old man in the ftreet, we may call a faint, Pater, 
who is older than any alive: and feeing they are in heaven, 
we may fay to any of them, Hallowed be thy name: and fince 
they are in the kingdom of heaven, we may fay, Thy kingdom 
come : and feeing their will is God’s will, we may fay to any 
of them, Thy will be done, &c.” When the friar was pro- 
ceeding farther, he was hifled, and even obliged to leave the 
city.—Yet we are told, the difpute continued among the doce 
tors about the Pater : fome would have it faid to God forma- 
liter, to the faints materialiter: others to God princtpaliter, to 
the faints minus principaliter : or primario to God, fecundario to 
the faints; or to God /rié?z, and to the faints Jaté. With all 
thefe diftinGtions, they could not agree. —-* Tom, it is faid, 
fervant to the fub-prior of St. Andrew’s, perceiving his mafter 
in trouble one day, faid to him, ‘* Sir, what is the caufe of this 
your trouble?” The mafter anfwered, ** We cannot agree 
about the faying of the Pater.”” ‘The fellow replied, * To 
whom fhould it be faid but to God alone??? The matter afks, 
“© What then fhall we do with the faints!”? To which the 
fervant returns, ** Give them Aves and Credes enough, that 

may fuffice them, and too well too.”—-Our readers will pro- 
bably think that Zom was wifer or honefter than his matter. 

The nunnery, the account of which, with other places of a 
like kind, fills many pages of this work, we fhall juft notice, 
becaufe it was one of thofe religious houfes, which, by letters 
patent of King Henry VIII. was founded anew, and preferved 
from the general diflolution of the monafteries, March 3oth, 
1537- It was, however, fully fupprefied in 1540, when the 
nine nuns and the priorefs had fome fuitable allowance; the 
Jatter receiving fix pounds yearly; the others 40s. 30s. and 
under, according to their ftations. By an ancient rental, it 
appears that the houfes and lands belonging to this houfe pro- 
duced 361. tos. per annum. 

Among the churches in this town, that of St. Nicholas is the 
ehief, particularly for its light and elegant fteeple, curious in its 
workmanfhip, and pleafing in its appearance. During the 
fiege in the year 1644, it is faid, that the general of the Scot- 
tifh army fent a threatening meflage to the mayor, informing 
him, that if he perfifted in his refufal to deliver up the town, 
they would direct their cannon fo as to demolifh this beautiful 
fteeple. ‘The mayor inftantly ordered the chief of the Scottifh 
prifoners to be taken up to the top of the tower, and returned 
an anfwer, that if that ftrudture fell, it fhould not fall alone, 
as their countrymen were placed in it.—This meafure pre- 
vented its demolition, 

In 
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' In the account of the fhrines, monuments, &Xc. in this church, 
articular notice is taken of the fhrine of Henry, fourth Earl of 


"Northumberland. It is now demolifhed : but the occafion of 


the Earl’s death is memorable, as he fell a victim to the unre- 
lenting avarice of Henry VII. who had obtained a fubfidy from 
parliament, which bore hard on the people, and put the couns 
try into a flame, ‘The Earl, being lord lieutenant, wrote in 
form to the king, of the difcontent, and prayed an abatement ¢ 
the anfwer was, that not one penny would be excufed. Such 
a reply, delivered with fo little caution, excited farther tu- 
mults ; and the populace entering the Earl’s houfe, murdered 
him, with fome of his attendants. 

The feveral churches and chapels in this town conftitute a 
large part of the firft volume: but St. Nicholas, we think, in 
this refpect, exceeds the reft, ‘Ihe laft article relative to it, 
is an account of the charity for the families of clergymen, or, 
as it is generally called, the fons of the clergy, for which a 
fermon is preached annually at this church. A few gentlemen 
of the town entered into an engagement for this purpofe 3 
when, at their firft meeting, on the 5th of September 1709, 
the fubfcription amounted but to five pounds: * So flender, 
(Mr. Brand obferves,) were the beginnings of this inftitution, 
the feeds of which may truly be faid to have fallen on good 
ground, and produced an hundred fold.” I'wo years after, 
roth September 1711, the fubfcription was only 13]. 11s. 5 
but in the year 1780, they appear to have had a fund of about 
20001. and in 1787 the collection at the church is faid to 
have been 20]. 16s. and that afterward made by the ftewards, 
5261. 16s. 

Mr. Brand, in a note, mentions a fimilar inftitution, efta- 
blifhed in the North of England, for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of proteftant diflenting minifters. In the year 
1766, he finds, we are told, that they put out to the corpora- 
tion of Berwick on Tweed, the fum of 2971. and in 1783, it 
is faid, the capital ftock was 31161, 2s. §d. 

In the hiftory of All-faints, or All-hallows church, we find 
the following quotation from the common-council . books, 
April rft, 1695: ** All-faints parifh humbly requeft the metal 
of the ftatue of King James Il. on Sand-hill, towards the re- 
pair of their bells.—St. Andrew’s parifh made a fimilar re- 
queft,—Ordered, That All-faints have the metal belonging to 
the horfe of the faid ftatue, except a leg thereof, which muft 
go towards the cafting a new bell for St. Andrew’s parifh.” 

For the prefent, we leave Newcaftle, to notice Gatefhead, 
in the county of Durham, but united to the former by Tyne- 
bridge. Bede, in his Church-hiftory, mentions a place which 
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he calls § Capra Caput,’—this has generally been fuppofed to 
mean Gatefhead—guafi the Goat’s Head, from the Romans 
having an inn at this place with fuch a fign. ‘The etymology 
is uncertain, yet not deftitute of probability.——Others fay, Ca- 
put loci, fignifies the end of a place —ad caput ville, at the end 
of the town. — Quzre, May not * Gatefheved’ mean barely, the 
end of the road? no traces of a Roman road appearing north- 
ward from Newcatftle. Bede might read Capre caput, inftead 
of Vie caput :—but the firft account feems rather the moft 
likely. ‘Ihe fteep afcent in Gatefhead, called Bottle-bank, is 
not fo denominated, as Mr. Brand obferves, § by a corruption 
from Battle-bank, (from I know not what battle faid to have 
been fought there,) but evidently from bozle, Anglo-Saxon, a 
village—z. e. the bank of the village.— Thus occur in the vi- 
cinity of Newcaftle, New-Baottle, Wall- Bottle, Bottle, &c. An 
ignorance (of,) or inattention to, the Anglo-Saxon language, 
has occafioned, among the learned them{elves, many ridiculous 
errors in etymology.’ 

The appendix to the firft volume is very large, and contains, 
befide aéts of parliament, grants, &c. feveral obfervations on 
the Roman walls, which are curious and worthy of attention. 
A plan of the fort of Condercum, and alfo of a Roman Suda- 
tory near the fort, was drawn in the year 1751 or 1752, by 
Robert Shafto, Efq; of Benwell. A fac-fimile of each of thefe 
plans, with the references and illuftrations, is given in two 
of the copper-plates inferted in this volume. 

Mr. Brand appears to have made his inquiries with great at- 
tention, and to have collected, with diligence, whatever might 
contribute to the improvement of his work. We fhall now 
difmifs it for the prefent, and finifh this part of the article, by 
adding fome account of the well-executed engravings which 
accompany the firft volume, an enumeration of which will en- 
able the reader to form fome farther idea concerning its cons 
tents. ‘The portrait of Sir Walter Blackett, Baronet, intro- 
duces the hiftory, with a line of Shakefpeare, viz. All cur whole 
city is much bound to him.—A plan of Newcaftle and Gatefhead : 
we may here obferve, that the latter was united and annexed to 
the town of Newcaftle, by an act of parliament pafled in the 
.feventh year of Edward V1.:—An infide view of the town- 
wall, near the church of St. Andrew :—A view of the Weft- 
gate, which was formerly a prifon for unruly apprentices, and 
at prefent is the hall for the company of houfe-carpenters :—-A 
view of New-gate, fo called from being erected on the {cite of 
an ancient one, but is now itfelf become very old :—Pilgrims 
{treet gate :——View of the town, taken from the Shield-field, 
on the Eaft :—Statutes of the kings; Charles the Second, and 
James 
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James the Second :—View of the ruins of the bridge, as they 
appeared after the fall of it in November 1771 :—Part of the 
ancient church of St; Mary’s hofpital, converted into a gram- 
mar-fchool :—The aflembly-houfe :—Monaftery of Black Fri- 
ars, now the property of fevera] companies :——View of the old 
caftle :—Church of St. Nicholas :—Steeple of St. Nicholas’s 
church :—Monuments in the churches of St. Nicholas and 
All-faints :—Old font in the late church of All-faints,—and 
the temporary bridge, as it ftood in 1772 :—Curious plate of 
brafs, inlaid on the table-monument of Roger Thornton, the 
celebrated patron of Newcaftle on Tyne, in the days of Henry 
IV.:—The Infirmary :—Koman altars, &c. :—-Views and fec- 
tions of the Roman wall, &c. ‘ 

Several other prints of Roman antiquities occafionally ap- 
pear on the pages of the appendix, which affords great matter 
for the amufement and inquiry of the ftudious antiquary.—Mr. 
Brand fays, that parts of Roman houfes are remaining at many 
places : in the corner of one of them, he difcovered what muft 
have been once an oven, not unlike the ovens of the prefent 
day. At Rutchefter, he faw fome coins that had been turned 
up by the plough : the reverfe of one reprefented Romulus and 
Remus fucking the wolf; infcription, Urbs Roma. Another 
was of Gallienus, who reigned from A. D. 253 to 259: on 
the reverfe, a centaur. . 

[To be concluded in another Article. ] Hi. 





Art. V. Letters on Love, Marriage, and Adultery; addreffed to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Exeter. 8vo. pp.98. 2s. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1789. 

TH importance of the fubjects on which this letter-writer 

treats, muft be evident, when we confider their influence 
on our prefent happinefs: infuring it, or deftroying it, as we 
rationally, or madly, follow the impulfes of a paffion, which, 
though violent, fhould not be ungovernable ; and which, if it 
cannot be altogether refifted, may at leaft be controuled, and 

directed to its proper end: notcan the value of a cool and im- 

partial inveftigation of thefe matters of practical utility, thefe 

points of home-philofophy, be denied by men, whofe trueft 
wifdom has been juftly faid to confift in gaining a knowlege of 
themfelves :—efpecially, indeed, if it be the fact, as is here 
obferved, that the fubject ‘has not been properly confidered 
by philofophers ; that it has been mifreprefented, or abufed, by 
enthufiafts or fanatics ; and rendered Judicrous or ‘injurious by 
fabulifts and poets.’——-To remove thefe mifconceptions and 
errors, is the intention and aim of the writer of the work before 
Rev. Dec. 1790. Ee US ; 
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us; in which he fubmits to the noble Earl, to whom it is ad- 
drefied, fuch obfervations as may be ufeful in cafe of an at- 
tempt, on his part, ‘to induce the legiflature to deliberate on 
the laws that affeét love and marriage.’ 

After fome introductory obfervations, the author proceeds 

to controvert an opinion of Lord Bacon, which, to ufe his 
own words, ‘lays the axe at a root of a tree, which may be cal- 
led moft properly ‘‘ the tree of life.”’—This great man repeats 
it asa maxim, that ** undertakings of great extent and hazard, 
either in fcience or in patriotifm, are fuited to fingle men; not 
to thofe, whofe time and affections are engrofled by the con- 
ne&tions or duties of domeftic life ;’’ and this he urges as a 
fixed propofition ; and in the language of advice to thofe who 
would be tranfmitted to pofterity by the fame of their talents 
and actions. 
In oppofing this doétrine, the author appears to have mif- 
taken his ground. He argues, that, in a well conducted 
fociety, no wonderful characters arife: that, though the 
communities might be wonderful, compared with others, the 
members would be loft to general view; and that each man, 
contributing his utmoft proportion to the general profperity, 
would multiply his enjoyments by general fympathies with 
every part of the community, and his gratifications would be 
greatly fuperior to thofe of vanity in fcience or in war. 

‘ In the fame manner, men in affectionate union with women, 
becoming focial beings, fulfilling their duties in the community, 
and feeling the se sage and happinefs diffufed through all its 

arts, have fatisfactions of much greater value and permanence, 
than any which can be enjoyed by detached or diftinguifhed beings, 
however brilliant their fortune or fame.’ ; 

All this may be, and, doubtlefs, is, very true: but it by no 
means militates againft Lord Bacon’s obfervation.—That a 
man’s happinefs does not confift in being famous, &c. is one 
fact: but it does not hence follow that another pofition is un- 
true, which ftates, that fingle men are moft likely to render 
themfelves famous. Indeed, the reafon of the ftatement is 
evident. A married man, with enjoyments about him, attends 
to his enjoyments: a fingle man, unfolaced by domeftic 
pleafures, muft feek other amufements, and engage in the 
purfuit of fpeculative enjoyments. As, then, in /ingle bleffed- 
nefs, as it has been called, man has moft leifure for exertion, 
and as exertion is then moft neceflary, fo, probably, it will 
be moft ufed.—Let it not be imagined, however, that, be- 
caufe we thus teftify our acquiefcence in the opinion of the 
philofopher, we go a ftep further, and recommended the prac- 
tice ef celibacy to our young friends, in order to ftimulate them 

to 
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to the full employment of their talents.—Far from it. Never, 
indeed, in fuch of the pages, as we have hitherto perufed, in 
our book of wifdom, could we find one chapter which taught 
us to relinquifh the ufual and daily enjoyments of focial hap- 
pinefs, for the precarious expectation, and barely poflible 
chance, of attaining future fame and immortal reputation. 
Having fhewn that each fex is feparately imperfect, and 
having thence inferred the neceffity of their being united, the 
author proceeds to obferve, that though this union, generally 


confidered, is an obligation; yet, in individuals, it appears as 
a matter of choice. It is this idea of choice, which beftows 


all our bleffings; and from controuling us in this point, our 


miferies arife. 

‘ Jupiter has been fuppofed (by the poets) to prevent the pofli- 
bility of error by pairing and uniting the parties, to render them 
infeparable. Such an act of divine power, would have infured 
their mifery. This is rendered probable, by the effects of every 
fpecies of interpofition in negociations of love. We perceive cer- 
tain mifchiefs or injuries arifing, in proportion as liberty is violated. 
And if we could fuppofe a Deity to be employed in feleéting and 
uniting fuitable perfons through all the world, we may be affured, 
not one pair would have a chance for happinefs.’ 


The writer extends this remark to parents, who are firft 
euilty in neglecting the education of their children, and then 
‘commit injuries or outrages in attempting to atone for their 


errors.’ 

‘ They who have given their children, or procured for them, 
trifling, oftentatious, or bad inftructions, have reafons for fuf- 
pecting their judgments or their hearts, in the choice of connec- 
tions for life. But at fuch a period, it muft be too late to 
remedy the evils of education, if fuch parents were fufceptible of 
the intention. They interpofe their authority, and having been 
unnatural or cruel in neg'e€ling the feafon of cherifhing the ten- 
dencies to reafon and virtue, they think themfelves jultified in out- 
raging nature, by denying their children privileges, which indeed 
they are not qualified to ufe; but which cannot be fubttituted by 
parental defpotifm, prudence, or avarice.’ 

‘It is owing,’ he remarks at the conclufion of this letter, 
* either to negligence or to exceflive care in the education of chil- 
dren, and to defpotifm in the difpofal of them, that fo many un- 
happy marriages take place ; and that youth are introduced in fo- 
ciety or affume the rank of citizens, with no rational and focial 
profpect, or with that of mifery.—Previous to any reafonable ex- 
pectation, that men and women may be generally united for hap- 
pinefs, the revolutions of the world muft form focicties for the ad- 
vantage of all their members, morality muft defcend from fpecula- 
tion into life, and confift in duties, not in doéirines; education 


muft be an exercife for thofe duties, or an apprenticefhip for the 
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bufinefs of living :—then we may fee youth feleé&t each other with 
warm, lively, intelligent paflions; and fo happily aflociated, as to 
refcue Nature from blame, on the fubject of marriage.’ 

In ¢>2 next two letters, the author traces the hiftory and 
progrefs of the paffion of love, from a ftate of ignorance and 
barbarifm to a period of refinement and gallantry. We fhall 
os over thefe, to attend to what he fays on the fubje& of 

arriage. 

As he had before imputed much of the unhappinefs of a 
married life to the force laid on the inelinations of the parties, 
fo he now imagines their mifery to be greatly increafed, by the 
laws which render their union indiffoluble. 


‘ Nothing could have been imagined more effectually to counter- 
act the intentions of marriage, than fuchalaw. Nature plainly in- 
timates, the only method to fecure domeftic and focial happinefs, 
is to form our connections on affection or principle ; which, in pro- 
ducing conjugal love, the moft fincere and mott interefting friend- 
fhip, the reciprocal and tender attachments of parents and children, 
brothers and fifters, heighten and multiply all our pleafures. If we 
obey this direétion, we are fure to be happy; if we difobey, we 
have no reafon to expect happinefs. But nature is not fufficiently 
wife or prudent, according to the church or the law. They have 
enjoined, that‘men and women muft continue together ; not becaufe 
they love each other, or are likely to be happy; but becaufe they 
are united; becaufe myftical words have been pronounced over 
them ; and heaven has been fuppofed to witnefs their contract.” 


This is, however, a fubject of great extent, involving 
many queftions which are not here inveftigated ; and, till this 
be done, we may fairly, in the prefent ftate of fociety, doubt 
the praclicability of removing all human injunétions for the 


continuance of an union, which, avowedly and beyond dif- 


pute, is intended to be lafting :—but we turn from this con- 
fideration, to contemplate the pleafing pi@ure of an happy and 
rational connexion : 


¢ The Deity hath provided, when the firft enchanting links of 
mutual affection and parental love have united us; we fhould be 
more endeared to each other, by every inftance of care and affection 
in the education of our children. Nothing fo effe&tually charms 
the mind into a fettled elteem, as concurrence in an employment, fo 
beneficent, fo delightful, as the care or education of out own off- 
fpring. This is a work of fo much importance, and requiring fo 
much time, that it contributes more than any thing towards per- 
petuating our union. ‘The neceffary duties to one child are fuc- 
ceeded by the neceffary duties to another; until we have transfer- 
red, as it were, our whole fouls into our offspring ; paflionately 
love each other again in our feveral images or reprefentatives ; and 
live only to make ourfelves happy through the happinefs of our 
children. It is thus we may be faid to be renewed ;-or to be made 


young 
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young again. We view the progrefs of an infant mind, the fources 
and growth of its affections, with more pleafure than is experienced 
by itfelf. We intereft ourfelves in thofe great paflions which deter- 
mine the events of life; we forget our infirmities, we imagine our- 
felves in love again becaufe our children are enamoured ; and we 
become fathers and mothers a fecond time, when they affume thofe 
happy denominations. Compare, if you can, the events of what 
is called a life of pleafure, with fuch as thefe. And when nature is 
decompofing ; when infirmities or diforders menace diffolution— 
you may fee the man who has atted on the felfifh and brutal prin- 
ciple of gratifying himfelf at the expence of truth, honour, and the 
happinefs of others, curfing a world which detefts or defpifes him ; 
deferted by all, by the very inftruments of his pleafures, becaufe 
univerfally difefteemed ; and finking into the grave in ignominy or 
frantic wretchednefs: while thofe men and women who have gone 
hand in hand in the pleafing duties of life, will not only have a 
firm fupport in honourable recolleGions ; but will be led down its 
rugged declivity, by the tendereft care of an affectionate offspring ; 
and will confign themfelves to reft, like ufeful labourers, a little 
weary, but fatisfied with the work of the day.’ 

In the third part of our author’s fubje@t, we meet with the 
following judicious fentiments refpecting fecret correfpondences 
and ftolen matches: with thefe, we fhall clofe our extracts 


from this performance. 
« Stolen matches are feldom happy; for very good reafons, The 
arties have not opportunities to become fufficiently acquainted 
with each other; their connections are perhaps owing to the dread 
of being forced into fituations they deteft, and cemented by refift- 
ance or ill-ufage. ‘There is a charm to young and generous minds 
in being fellow fufferers, which forms an attachment or affeétion, 
very eafily miftaken for love. All their correfpondence and com- 
merce are carried on in that kind of hurry or obfcurity, which is 
ever unfavourable to judgment or choice. We accordingly fee men 
and women hazarding every thing for each other, on a flight fecret 
or ftolen acquaintance ; and when marriage gives them leifure to 
behold what they have done; to confider or know each other; they 
are aftonifhed at their folly, and driven by defpair into the excefles 
of profligacy. 

*‘ Yet the imprudence itfelf would not be fo fatal, ifan indifference 
or difregard to truth, a habit of infincerity, artifice, and intrigue, 
were not formed by the neceflity of fecret. correfpendence. A wo- 
man, who will be prevailed upon to deceive her >°rents, may be 
prevailed upon to deceive her hufband ; and a man who takes pains 
to teach her that art, is defticute of the eflential requifites to con- 
jugal happinefs: he never can have ser confidence ; he has under- 
mined the foundation of her fidelity, and he has furnifhed the fecret 


and the inclination to betray him.’ 
In conclufion, the author intimates, that when he fhall have 
induged, * what is called the wifdom of parliament, to deliber- 
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ate on thefe fubjects, he may exercife the privilege of a Briton; 
and again offer fome of his opinions.’ | 

On the whole, we may recommend thefe letters as deferving 
a ferious perufal ; though the fubjects on which they treat, are 
by no means fully inveftigated : neither are any fatisfactory 
conclufions deduced from this long chain of arguments ; nor 
is any plan of future improvement recommended. It appears, 
indeed, as if the writer had not, at all times, a fixed object of 
purfuit before him; and hence, perhaps, arifes fome of that 
obfcurity which we have found in his pamphlet. re) 








Art. VI. The Theatre: a Dramatic Effay. Including an Idea of 
the Character of Jane Shore, as performed by a young Lady in a 
private Play, &c. &c. By Samuel Whyte. 8vo. pp. 56. 
Dublin ; Printed for Jones, in Grafton-flreet. 1790. 


HE young lady here celebrated, is Mrs. Lefanu, then 

known by the maiden name of Sheridan ; a name that 
feems deftined to make a confpicuous figure in the annals of 
literature, and polite accomplifhments. Her mother, as we 
are here informed, was Mrs. Sheridan*, wife of the late 
Thomas Sheridan, Efq; well known by his Englifh diGion- 
ary, his performances relative to the fcience of oratory, and 
his theatrical connexions. ‘The young lady had been a pupil 
to Mr. Whyte, whofe merit as a profeflor of fchool education, 
is well known in Dublin ; and who had likewife the honour of 
inftructing her brothers, Charles Francis Sheridan, Efq; re- 
prefentative in parliament for Rathcormuck, in Ireland, and 
Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Efq; member (in the Englifh par- 
liament,) for Stafford. 

Mifs S.’s performance of Jane Shore, was, according to the 
account here given, fuch as merited, and obtained, the warm- 
eft applaufe from the audience, as well as from her delighted 
panegyrift, in the prefent publication. Mr. W. who appears 
to be a good judge of the fubject, after difcuffing, in a ftrain 
both ferious and farcaftically pleafant, the art of acting, as a 
profeffion, and fhewing the miferable effects of a mifapplication 
of talents in this line, proceeds to pay. a very handfome com- 
pliment to the heroine of the piece ;—of which our readers 


may take the following extract, as a {pecimen of the author’s 
poetry : 


ae ee 
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* Mrs. Sheridan, whofe maiden name was Chamberlaine. was 
the writer of Sidney Bidulph, Nourjahad, the Difcovery, &c. for 
which, fee the Reviews, Pa/im. 


‘« She 
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© She fpeaks, and with the tongue of eloquence, 
Speaking her author’s, proves her own good fenfe ; 
Each word, each action, even her filence moves, 
Extends our feelings, and the fenfe improves. 
Critics throughout her varying powers attend, 
And approbation will in wonder end. 

‘ Lo! for the Royal Innocents fhe pleads, 
With kindred fympathy the audience bleeds ; 
Alas! for pity! the foreboding cries, 
Alas! for pity! every bofom fighs. 
Rapt with the theme, and glowing with her part, 
She wings each word directly to the heart, 
With every power and every grace of fpeech, 
Which feeling can foggelt, and art can teach ; 
She fooths, excites, fhe deprecates, fhe burns 
With generous zeal, with keen refleion mourns, 
That could the Drama from prefcription err, 
Stern Gloucefter’s felf might well be mov’d by her. 
Then when, all-judging Heav’n! the bows to thee, 
And owns thy juftice in the hard decree, 
With what fimplicity her accents flow, 
In all the melting energy of woe !’ 

Several prologues, and other fhort pieces of poetry, by Mr. 
Whyte, are added to * the Theatre;’ together with ‘A Para- 
phrafe on Dr. Watts’s celebrated Diftich on the Study of 
Languages, 

** Let every foreign tongue alone 
Till you can {pell and read your own.” 


This paraphrafe was * addrefled to the young gentlemen of 
the Englifh grammar fchool, by one of their fchool-fellows.’ 
The young bard, we are informed, was not above fifteen years 
of age: at five and twenty, fcarcely any writer would be 
afhamed of fuch a performance. 

Befide the production which is the immediate fubjeét of this 
article, now drawing to a conclufion, Mr. Whyte was, fome 
years ago, a contributor to the entertainment of the public, in 
a work entitled the Shamroch: See Rev. vol. 47, p. 484. In 
our notice of that collection of poetical pieces, one of our af- 
fociates of that day, feems to have been rather fevere on the 
compiler, for faults which, as it afterward appeared, were 
not properly his own: but for this treatment, the reviewer, 
foon after, made him a polite acknowlegement, in a fub{e- 
quent Review. Such candour is a luxury, in the exercife and 
enjoyment of which, even the (fuppofed) cold heart of a critic 
is, we fee, fometimes capable of indulging. 

N. B. We have feen an account of a laudable inftitution, 
originally planned by Mr. Whyte,: and lately eftablifhed in 
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Dublin, under the title of the ABECEDARIAN SociETy. This 
benevolent defign has for its object, a due provifion for the 
fupport of fuch deferving fchool-mafters, as, having been more 
attentive to the duties of their profeflion, than to the advance. 
ment of their own fortune, or who have been reduced by in- 
evitable calamities, have, therefore, a juft claim on the gene- 
rofity of their more fuccefsful brethren, and on the liberality of 
the public in general.—-We are glad to hear that this charity 
meets with good encouragement in our fifter kingdom; and 
we fhall be happy to fee Mr. Whyte’s well-digefted plan adopt- 
ed, with fpirit and effect, in our own country. G 





Art. VII. The Denial; or, The Happy Retreat. By the Rev. 
James Thomfon. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Sewell. 1790. 


F the various fpecies of compofition that in courfe come 
before us, there are none in which our writers of the male 
fex have lefs excelled, fince the days of Richandfon and Fielding, 
than in the arrangement of a novel. Ladies feem to appropriate 
to themfelves an exclufive privilege in this kind of writing; 
witnefs the numerous productions of romantic tales to which 
female authors have given birth. ‘The portraiture of the tender 
paffions, the delicacy of fentiment, and the eafy flow of ftyle, 
may, perhaps, be moft adapted to the genius of the fofter fex : 
but however that may be, politenefs, certainly, will not fuffer 
us to difpute this palm with our fair competitors. We, though 
of the harder fex, as men, and of a ftill harder race as critics, are 
no enemies to an affecting well-told ftory: but as we are known 
not to be very cafily pleafed, it may be imagined that thofe per- 
formances only will obtain the fané&tion of our applaufe, which 
can ftand the teft of certain criteria of excellence. 

The ftory of a novel fhould be formed of a variety of in- 
terefting incidents; a knowlege of the world, and of mankind, 
are eflential requifites in the writer ; the charaéters fhould be 
always natural; the perfonages fhould talk, think, and aé, as 
becomes their refpective ages, fituations, and characters; the 
fentiments fhould be moral, chafte, and delicate; the language 
fhould be eafy, correct, and elegant, free from affectation, and 
unobfcured by pedantry; and the narrative fhould be as little 
interrupted as poffible by digreffions and epifodes of every kind: 
yet if an author chufes to indulge, occafionally, in moral re~ 
flections, in the view of blending inftruction with amufement, 
we would not wifh, altogether, to fruftrate fo good a de- 
fign ;—but, that his precepts may obtain the utmoft efficacy, 
we 
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we would recommend them to be inferted in thofe periods of 
the hiftory, where the reader’s curiofity can moft patiently fub- 
mit to fulpenfe. 

Having thus given a fketch of what a novel fhould be to 
pleafe us, we proceed to the work which has given occafion to 
thefe remarks. 

This novel, then, confifts of a feries of letters between 
the Hon. Mr. Wilton and his friend Mr. Benfield. Mr. Wil- 
ton is the fon of Lord Wilton, a cruel, avaritious, defpotic 


_ parent, who wifhes to force his fon into a marriage, (extremely 


again{t his inclinations,) with Mifs Silvertop, a young lady of 
Jarge fortune: the parties are introduced to each other, and 
are left alone for the purpofe of making love; when, unluckily, 
the gentleman begins by afking the young lady, which are her 
favourites among the dramatic authors. Mis Silvertop, not 
having been initructed in her literary catechifm, ftares, and 
feems not to comprehend him. He is not, however, dif- 
couraged: but purfues his /earned inquiries, till at laft the young 
lady betrays fuch a total want of erudition, that Mr. Wilton, 
completely difgufted, refolves, in defiance of all paternal injunc- 
tions, to decline the marriage. Lord Wilton is in great wrath, 
utters dreadful imprecations, and even curfes his fon, who runs 
out of the houfe, gets into a ftage coach, and arrives at Mor- 
peth in Northumberland; where he becomes enamoured of a 
beautiful young lady, named Olivia. Mr. Fennel, one of Oli- 
via’s lovers, is jealous of Mr. Wilton, and fends hima challenge; 
a duel enfues—Mr. W. difarms and wounds his- antagonift ; 
who is fo enraged, that he infi/ts on being dead, that Mr. W. may 
be hanged :—the latter is therefore, with all due formality, ufhered 
into a prifon: but Mr. Fennel, having reported fal/ely of him- 
elf that he was DEAD, and being taken alive, Mr. Wilton is 
releafed from his confinement, and marries Olivia; who proves 
to be another Mifs Silvertop. The old Lord, who had deter- 
mined on an alliance with the family of the Silvertops, recalls 
his curfes, and changes them into bleflings; and a happv union 
likewife takes place, with regard to an epifodical pair, whofe 
adventures ferve to diverfify the work:—which here naturally 
concludes. 

In regard to the general character of Mr. Thomfon’s per- 
formance, it certainly is not void of merit. ‘The volumes 
abound with pious and moral reflections, not unworthy the 
pen of a clergyman: but we fhould have admired this piety and 
this morality ftill more, had the language (efpecially of the 
earlier Jetters,) been lefs verbofe, and the ftyle lefs ftiffened with 
hard words, Terms of the fame fignification are frequently 
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coupled together *: a mode of writing rather fuitable to an in- 
denture than a book of entertainment; and peculiarly incon. 
fiftent with the natural eafe and freedom of the epiftolary 
ftyle. 

* Notwithftanding the impropriety of the language of fome 
parts of this work, for it is not uniformly thus cenfurable, the 
ftory has not failed to intereft us in the perufal ; and it would 
be great injuftice to the fenfible writer, if we did not fpeak of 
his performance as entitled to a confiderable degree of diftinc- 
tion above the common crowd—the canaille of modern ro- 
mances and novels. 

The leading moral purpofe of this work, is to expofe the 
unreafonablenefs, abfurdity, and tyranny, of parents who ufurp 
an ‘abfolute authority over their children, in refpect of their 
matrimonial engagements; forcing all natural affection, and 
every profpect of happinefs from that fource, to give way to the 
calls of avarice or ambition.—This is a beaten path, which 
has been trodden by almoft every novellift and dramatic 
writer;—who, we are .happy to think, have fucceflively en- 
countered a monfter which is now feldom feen but in their 


performances. MY’ Moy.%G. 





* For inftance, ‘ black criminality,’ pref. p.7.; * Wanton lafci- 


_vioufnefs,’ ib. p.g.; * mutual reciprocation,’ ib. p. 16.3 * cauti- 


ous timidity ;’ p. 3z.—Other expreflions, which we have remarked, 
feem much too ftiff and pedantic for the characters that ule them,— 
as, * Pray, Madam,’ anfwers Mr. Wilton to a queition from his 
lady’ mother, ‘ what prompts the interrogation?”?—*‘ My dear 
Henry,’ fays the countefs, * I am afraid the air of your native 
country, after fo long an abfence in the warmer climates of France 
and Italy, is not comgenial to your health, as you feem to have 
acquired a flight indifpofition this morning,’ p. 33.3 and the Hon. 
Mr. W. is, in like manner, accofted by his honourable fifter, with 
* Pray, Henry, if our native air be more /a/udrious than that of 
the continent’— p. 36. With equal folemnity does the young noble- 
man anfwer his Right Hon. father’s haughty commands to marry the 
lady ot of his choice: ‘ The will hath a certain prerogative, in the 
exercife of which it admits of no compulfory methods to corrode its 
happinefs. It thinks, it acts with /pontaniety; and when oppofed, 
fuffers a diminution of its pleafure.’ p. 37, &c. &c. 

We would juft obferve, alfo, that the hero of this piece is faid to 
be the only fon of the Ear/ Wilton, and yet he is merely ftyled the 
Hon. Mr. Wilton. Every Earl has a fecondary title, which, by 
courtefy, is borne by his eldeft fon; and his daughters are addrefled 
as Lady Ann, Lady Mary, &c. 
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Art. VIII. The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties ; including 
the Management of Live Stock in Leicefterfhire and its En- 
virons ; together with Minutes on Agriculture and Planting in 
the Diftrict of the Midland Station. By Mr. Marthall. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 500ineach Vol. 148. Boards. Nicol. 1790. 


pyetave is more pleafing than the acquifition of knowlege; 
nor is there a more agreeable amufement than to trace 
the progrefs of a well-difpofed mind in the purfuit of it. ‘The 
writer of thefe volumes has repeatedly afforded us a fatisfaction 
of this kind; and we again, with much good-will, attend 
him in his laudable career. 

The plan adopted i in this publication, and the heads for en- 
quiry into which it is divided, are fo much the fame with 
thofe in the former volumes, that it is unneceflary for us to 
{pecify them at this time. 

The diftriét which Mr. Marfhall furveys in thefe volumes, 
includes the principal parts of the counties of Leicefter, Rut- 
Jand, and Warwick ; with the northern margin of Northamp- 
tonthire, the eaftern point of Staffordfhire, and the fouthern 
extremities of Derbyfhire and Nottinghamfhire, the town of 
‘Leicefter being fituated near its center. ¢* It meafures,’ he 
fays, © in fome directions, not lefs than fifty miles acrofs, in 
none, he believes, lefs than forty ; confequently it contains at 
leaft fifteen hundred fquare miles, with no other drawback 
from its fertility than the Charnwood hills, which do not con- 
tain fifty miles of infertile foil.’ 

This is, in general, a level fertile field, inclining to a clay: 
it is principally employed in temporary grafs leys, and alter- 
nate corn crops. ‘The grafs is equally ufed in feeding, and 
in breeding, live ftock ; and in this laft refpeét, the author, with 
great juftice, aflerts that it certainly cannot be equalled in thefe 
kingdoms. 

Little, that feems very remarkable, occurs in refpect to the 
arable management of farms in this diftri&t, excepting the 
practice of changing the produce from grafs to arable crops, 
and from grain to herbage ; a practice which has here been 
carried on from time immemorial. The courfe of manage- 
ment is this : 

‘ The land having lain fix or feven years in the ftate of swaro, 
—provincially ‘‘TuRr,”—it is broken up, by a fingle plowing for 
OaTs ; the oat ftubble plowed two or three times, for wHEaT; and 
the wheat ftubble winter fallowed, for BARLEY and GRASS SEEDS, 
letting the land lie, during another period of fix or feven years, in 
HERBAGE; and then again breaking it up, for the fame fingular 
SUCCESSION OF CROPS.” 


To 
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To moft men, this fucceffion of crops will appear, as it did 
to the author, very fingular; and, perhaps, by many it will be 
deemed highly abfurd. No doubt, on many foils it would de- 
ferve that epithet: but on a rich fertile foil, which produces 
abundance of manure for itfelf, it is perhaps doubtful whether 
a practice could be adopted which, on the whole, would prove 
more beneficial. —Our rural furveyor, to whom this practice 
was new, {peaks of it with great caution, He condemns it 
not, nor does he exprefsly approve it: but he owns that more 
weighty crops of corn are feldom found in any country, nor 
obtained at a fmaller expence to the farmer :—though, indeed, 
the habitual inaCtivity of !abourers here, and the eftablifhed 
practice of giving them beer in fuch immoderate quantities, as 
often to render the men muddled, and incapable of exertin 
themfelves, confiderably detract from the profits of the farmer. 

The circumftance that chiefly characterizes this diftri€t, is 
the management of Jive flock, particularly in regard to breeding ; 
we fhall therefore endeavour to give our readers fome flight 
notion of this department of the rural economy of the midland 
diftria. 

This ingenious author, before he comes to eonfider each 
fpecies of live ftock feparately, begins this branch of economy, 
by conveying fome general ideas of the principles of improve- 
ment, which have been here Jaid down; and the means by 
which they have been fuccefstully and rapidly carried into 
practice. 

‘« The fubje& is new, at leaft to this work, and will therefore 
require a degree of attention adequate to its importance. 

‘ The moft general principle,’ he proceeds, ‘ is BEAUTY OF 
FORM 3a principle which has been applied in common to the four 
{pecies, (viz. horfes, cattle, fheep, fwine.) It is obfervable, how- 
ever, that this principle was more clofely attended to at the outfet 
of improvement, (under an idea, in fome degree falfely grounded, 
that BEAUTY OF FORM and uTiLITyY, are infeparable,) than at 

refent, when men who have been long converfant in praétice, 
make a diftinétion between a u/eful fort, and a fort which is merely 
Landfome. 

‘ The next principle attended to, is a PROPORTION OF PARTS, 
or what may be called uTiILity oF FORM, abftractedly confidered 
from the BEAUTY OF FORM: thus, of the three edible fpecies, the 
parts which are deemed orraL, or which bear an INFERIOR 
PRICE at market, fhould be {mall in proportion to the better parts, 
This principle, however, appears to have been differently attended 
to in different {pecies; and will require to be re-examined, in 
taking the feparate view of each fpecies. 

‘ A third principle of improvement, which has engaged the at- 
tention of the midland breeders, is the texture of the mufcular 
parts, 
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parts, or what is termed FLEsuH ; a quality of live ftock which, fa- 
sniliar as it may long have been to the durcher and the con/umer, has 
not’ perhaps been attended to by éreeders, whatever it may have 
been by graziers, until of late years, in this diitritt, where the 
«© pLeEsH” is now fpoken of with the fame familiarity as the hide 
or the fleece; and where it is clearly underftood, that the grain of 
the meat depends wholly on the BREED, not, as has been hereto- 
fore confidered, on the size of the animal. 

‘ But the principle which at prefent engroffes the greateft fhare 
of attention, and which, above all others, is entitled to the grazier’s 
attention, is FAT, Orrather FATTING QUALITY; that is, a natural 
propenfity to acquire a ftate of fatnefs, at an early age, and, when 
at full keep, in a fhort fpace of time: another quality which is 
found to be hereditary, depending, in fome confiderable degree at 
leaft, on BREED, or what is technically termed BLoop; namely, 
on the fpecific qualities of the parents. 

‘ Thus it appears, that the midland breeders reft every thing on 
BREED, under a conviction, that the dcauty and utility of form, the 
quality of the fiefs, and its propenfity to fatne/s, are, in the off- 
{pring, the natural confequence of fimilar qualities in the parents. 
And, what is extremely interefting, it is evident from obfervation, 
that thefe four qualities are compatible, being frequently found united, 
in a remarkable manner, in the fame individual.’ 

We beg leave ftrongly to recommend this laft obfervation 
to the attention of our readers, as it is a faét which has been 
fully proved in this inftance, and which ought never to be for- 

otten in attempts that may be at any time mate to improve 
the breeds of live ftock. From a want of attention to this par- 
ticular, we have feen much mifchief produced by exertions in- 
tended to improve particular breeds. It has happened that one 
of thefe ill-informed improvers, having feen a particular breed 
of animals, that poflefled certain qualities which he thought 
defirable, (though connected, perhaps, with other peculiarities, 
that were by no means adapted to his own fituation,) and be- 
lieving that the eftimable peculiarities could not be found but 
in a breed approaching in every re{pec? to thofe of the coveted 
breed, (without fearching about to difcover thefe excellencies 
among fome fort that was in other refpects fuited to his fitua- 
tion,) has at once banifhed a breed, which to him was ex- 
tremely valuable, and loft it fo entirely, as never afterward to 
be able to recover it. Such are the irreparable errors in prac- 
tice, that often refult from ftrong predelictions, founded on a 
partial knowlege of important facts. 

We do not hefitate to aflert, likewife, from long and at- 
tentive obfervation, that the four qualities above mentioned, 
(to which alone the fpirited improvers of this diftric&t feem to 
have hitherto attended, ) are not the only excellencies that may 
be united in the fame breed of domeftic animals, There are 
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many other qualities, peculiarly valuable to the rearer, in cer- 
tain circumftances, that are altogether compatible with thofe 
here fo much prized. ‘This fubject, therefore, has yet been 
only imperfectly confidered ; and though this country is under 
great obligations to Mr. Bakewell, and to his diftinguifhed 
competitors, for what they have already done, it would be 
wrong to fuppofe that they had carried the improvement of do- 
meftic animals to the ne plus ultra. Much yet remains to be 
done ; and we are, perhaps, but on the very entrance into the 
wide improveable field, that remains to be cultivated for the 
benefit of pofterity. 

We muft not {top to particularize all the means that have 
been here adopted for producing thefe improvements. Refer- 
ring to the volumes for particulars, we can only remark, that 
they have, in general, been effected by a careful felection of 
thofe individual animals, at firft, which were found to poflefs 
the defirable peculiarities, and by preferving them from inter- 
mixing with others, after they had once been obtained. 

A neceflary confequence of this principle has been, that he 
who had procured a breed pofleffing the qualities coveted, had 
cbtained a tréafure which was much defired by all his rivals, 
and which he has found it his zmtere/? to keep up as long as he 
could, The great point of emulation among thefe breeders, 
feems to have been to fecure to themfelves the beft breed of 
females; and by keeping thefe folely to themfelves, to let out 
for hire their beft males, at a high price, to improve the breeds 
of others. By ufing alfo the. beit males for their own fuperior 
females, they always ftrive to preferve their own fuperiority. 
This fyftem, like moft other new practices, was attended 
with but fmall fuccefs in the beginning, but has now rifen to 
be an object of vaft importance. At firft, the price, of the Jet . 
of a ram * for a feafon, was {mall in comparifon to what it now 
is. Mr. Bakewell, we are told, was the firft who introduced 
this practice. About forty years ago, he let a ram at Leicefter 
fair, at the price of fixteen fhillings, which is the firft inftance 
of letting rams in this diftrict, that can be traced. 

‘ From the firft letting, to the year 1780, the price kept gra- 
dually rifing, from ffteen /oillings to a guinea, and-from one guinea 
to ter. In 1780, Mr, Bakewell let feveral at sen guineas each. 

* From that time, to 1786, Mr. Bakewell’s ftock rofe rapidly, 
from ten to a hundred guineas ; and, that year, he let two thirds of 
one ram, (referving one third of the ufual number of ewes to him- 
felf,) to two principal breeders, for a hundred guineas each; the 
entire fervices of the ram, (for that feafon only) being rated at 





* We particularize this fpecies of live ftock, becaufe the improve- 
ments have been carried farthelt on them. 
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three hundred guineas! Mr. Bakewell making, in that year, by let- 
ting twenty rams only, more than a thoufand pounds ! ! 

« Since that time, the prices have been ftill rifing. Four hundred 
guineas have been repeatedly given*. Mr. Bakewell, this year, 
(1789,) makes, I underftand, twelve hundred guineas by three 
rams, (brothers, I believe,) two thoufand of feven, and, of his 
whole letting, full three thoufand guineas +!!! 

‘ Befide this extraordinary fum made by Mr. Bakewell, there are 
fix or feven other breeders, who make from five hundred to a thou- 
fand guineas each. The whole amount of monies produced this 
year, in the midland counties, by letting rams of the modern breed, 
for one feafon only, is eftimated, by thofe who are adequate to the 
fubject, at the almott incredible fum of ren THOUSAND POUNDS.’ 

That this eftimate is rather under than above the truth, we 
have reafon to believe ; as the writer of this article was aflured, 
feom what he efteems the beft authority, that the whole fum 
thus drawn in this diftri€&t was not under twelve thoufand 
pounds, in the laft feafon. 

We mark this faét with particular fatisfaction, as it will 
tend to convey to foreign countries a ftriking idea of the fpirit 
for enterprize that diftinguifhes this nation: nor do we note it 
as any peculiarity inherent merely in the people of this ifland, 
but as an inftance of that energy which is the natural refult of 
freedom. In other countries, princes and great men endeavour - 
to compel their fubjeéts to attempt arduous enterprizes ; or they 
allure them by infignificant honorary rewards. Here, the only, 
and the all-fufficient ftimulus, is the certainty that a man cane 
not be deprived of the fruits of his labour or ingenuity, by the 
exertions of the king himfelf, or of any one elfe. He is, there- 
fore, at liberty to ruminate on the probable benefits which his 
own family may derive from bold and novel attempts at im- 
provement. Hence they are contrived by individuals, without 
the intervention of government, and are carried into effect 
without national fupport of any fort. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to follow the author 
through his very judicious accounts of the four different kinds 
of domeftic animals above enumerated, that have been brought 
to their prefent unrivalled ftate in this diftrict, particularly 
fheep; with regard to which very ufeful animal, we might 
here {pecify many curious particulars that would be highly 
interefting to our readers: but, as we prefume that no 





* © Not, however, by individual breeders: three hundred have 
been given by an individual.’ 
_ + ° Mr. B. lets nothing now under twenty guineas; a well- 
judged regulation, which will probably be beneficial both to him- 
felf and his cuflomers.’ 
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one who wifhes to be fully acquainted with this fubje&, will 
be contented without perufing the work itfelf, we quit it with 
the lefs reluctance. In taking our leave of this article, we fhall 
only remark, that though Mr. M. has evidently been in a 
great meafure unac quainted with the fubje@ of improving the 
breeds of domeftic animals, before he went into this diftrid, 
and has therefore becn naturally led to lean toward the parti- 
cular opinions here generally received on this fubject, yet his 
own native good fenfe induces him to fufpeét, from obfervation, 
that they may in fome refpeéts be fallacious, fo as to lead him 
to a neceflary degree of fcepticifm. This is particularly, ob- 
fervable in refpeét to his obfervations on the improvement of 
wool ;——a fubject which, evidently, he has never ftudied deeply, 
but which, it is plain, he would very foon underftand, had he 
opportunities of making the neceffary obfervations. He oftea 
points toward the right path, without diftinctly perceiving 
whither it would tend. 

The fecond volume, as in his work on the Rural Economy 
of Norfolk, contifts of minutes on detached fubjects, written 
by the author as they occafionally occurred: a moft ufeful 
mode of procedure by a candid enquirer. In thefe minutes, 
the obfervations and opinions of the writer are fet down for 
future examination, and anfwer the valuable purpofes of pre- 
ferving important facts: from falling into oblivion, of im- 
prefling opinions, and of recording hints, on the mind, that 
deferve a more careful examination, to be either confirmed or 
rejected by experience. ‘They have the farther advantage of 
exhibiting the ftate of the country, and the manners of the 
people, more clearly than it could be done in any other way, 
as well as the true ftate of the writer’s knowlege :—but this 
mode of writing is attended with the peculiar difadvantage, of 
laying the author more open to cenfure, than, perhaps, any 
other method could do. It is like a man uttering a foliloquy, 
which is overheard by others; his mind is exhibited in al] its 
nakednefs.— Few writers, that we know, could ftand this trial 
fo well as Mr. Marfhall: yet a captious critic might here find 
fevera! things to which he could object: for our own part, 
knowing that perfection does not belong to man, we are 
fenfible that there is not one in a thoufand, among thofe who 
fhould find this author treading a path, at a particular time, 
with which they were better acquainted than he was, who 
would not very foon, if they accompanied him, find themfelves 
thrown out. lven when he enters on a new path, he advances 
with a firm and cautious ftep, which indicates that a little 
practice would foon be fufficient to make hgm well acquainted 
with it. 
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As a {pecimen of this part of the author’s work, we fhall in- 


fert the following extra : 

« Minute 134.—March 1ft. Yefterday, took down three remark- 
ably thriving elms. 

‘ The number of rings, twenty-nine, befide the inner bark; 
thirty years old: an age which is corroborated by living evidence. 

‘ Two of them dxut more than two feet diameter ; and meafure, 
at four feet high, more than eighteen inches. 

‘ What a produce! Thefe two as large, but not larger, on a 
par, than eight more left ftanding, meafure forty-four feet, timber 
meafure, including bark ; about forty feet of fale timber, worth a 





fhilling a foot, - - £.2 00 
‘ 16 fencing pofts and rails, gd. - - ° 5 4 

“ g feet of cord-wood, - - Ol 4 

* 40 {pray faggots, - - : © 3 4 
£-3 ° Q 


¢ Thefe trees ftand not quite eight yards from each other; con- 
fequently each may be faid to occupy two rods, or fquare perches 
of land; and their produce an acre a year may be eafily cal- 
culated. 

‘ From the almoft uniform fize of the rings, thefe elms appear 
to have been ftill in full growth; and might perhaps have conti- 
nued fo ten or twenty years longer, provided the diftance between them 
would have admitted air and head-room. But their tops already 
interfered, and their roots, in all probability, had reached each 
other; it is therefore unlikely they would long have continued to 
make a fimilar progrefs; and a doubt, perhaps, whether they 
would longer have paid for land-room. Befide, the grafs, though 
already injured, will foon recover itfelf, and the roots of the elm 
rotting in the ground, will become new refrefhment toit, And 
thefe trees being ‘* ftocked,”’ (the roots cut off clofe to the duts,) 
the ground difturbed in taking them down is fmall: a hole about 
three feet in diameter, which half a load of earth would fill up; the 
furface of which being fown with grafs feeds, the entire ground 
would revert immediately to grafs land *. 

‘ Not the sort only, but the pLants from which thofe trees 
have been raifed, appear to have been good. Each tree was furs 
nifhed with ten or twelve horizontal roots, fet regularly round the 





* « I do not mean to recommend, in general terms, the plant- 
ing of rich, deep, fandy loams, worth, as old grafs land, twenty- 
five or thirty fhillings an acre, (as the land under notice is) with 
elms; yet, from this incident it appears, that there may be fitua- 
tions in which they might be planted on rich grafs lands with 


profit. 
* It is here obfervable, however, that in another inftance, on 


this eftate, in which elms have been planted on a lefs rich foil, 
qe = a cooler, more retentive fubfoil, they have made a flow 
rogrefs.” 
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but, each about the thicknefs of the thigh: the downward roots 
few ; merely a bundle of wiry fibres, refembling a birch broom.’ 

From the obfervations that follow, we meet with proofs that 
the oak is a very profitable tree :—but for thefe, and for many 
other interefting particulars, we refer to the work itfelf. 

Planting timber trees feems to be a favourite purfuit with 
Mr. Marfliall ; and his directions on that head are very parti- 
cular. He is here, however, but a learner himfelf. 

The work is concluded with a lift of rates of different kinds 
of labour, a gloflary of provincial words, as ufual, and is pre- 
ceded by a map of the diftrict. 

We think this performance contains rather more interefting 
matter than fome of the duthor’s former works ;—and we doubt 
not that it will add to his well-earned reputation. An. 





Art. IX. Sermons, by William Leechman, D. D. late Principal 
of the College of Glafgow. ‘To which is prefixed fome Account 
of the Author’s Life, and of his Lectures, by James Wodrow, 
D.D. Minifter at Steveniton. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 450 in each. 
12s. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 

T" is one of the moft agreeable parts of our office, to pay a tri- 
bute of refpect to the memory of eminent men, on whom 

public opinion has ftamped the character of uncommon merit. 
Dr. Leechman has long been known and refpected as an emi- 
nent divine, an able preceptor, and an excellent man. His 
name is revered in the univerfity of Glafgow, where his judi- 
cious and faithful fervices, firft in the theological chair, and 
afterward as principal, obtained him univerfal efteem ; and his 
writings, though few in number, and wholly confined to one 
fpecies of compofition, (that of fermons,) have gained him a 
degree of reputation in the literary world, which many more 
voluminous writers have not attained. The few difcourfes, 
which he publifhed during his life, have been much read, and 
ftill continue to be admired as models of that kind of popular 
addrefs, which, at the fame time that it arrefts the attention, 
and interefts the feelings, enlightens the underftanding. 

Thefe difcourfes, which are, On the Charaéer of a Minifter, 
On Prayer, On the Wifdom of God in the Gofpel Revelation, and 
On the Excellence of the Spirit of Chriftianity, are here republifh- 
ed* in nine fermons. The editor has fubjoined others from Dr. 
Leechman’s manufcripts, all of the praical kind, which, 
though they were not prepared by the author for the prefs, will 
not difcredit his memory: they appear to have been the natural 
and eafy productions of an enlightened mind, and a pious and 
benevolent heart. Several of them were preached before the 
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univerfity, with the immediate defign of giving feafonable ad- 
vice to young ftudents, and enter into fuch particulars as 
could only have been fuggefted by actual obfervation and ex- 
perience. 

As Dr. Leechman’s manner of writing is already well 
known, we need make no extraéts from thefe difcourfes: but 
we fhall conclude this article with a few interefting particulars, 
from the account of his life prefixed to thefe volumes. 


‘ Dr. Leechman was born in the year 1706. He was the fon of 
William Leechman, a farmer, who lived in the parifh of Dolphin- 
ton, in the fhire of Lanark, and always maintained a character 
refpectable for piety and integrity. His fon learned the rudiments 
of the languages at the parifh fchool of Dolphinton, under the 
care of Mr. Henderfon, who was afterwards a clergyman. He 
completed his education at the Univerfity of Edinburgh, not with- 
out fome affiftance from the family of Baillie of Jervifwood, a gen- 
tleman of note in that country,’ 

After being private tutor to two young gentlemen fucceffive- 
ly, Mr. L. in the year 1736, was ordained minifter of Beith, 
where he continued till 1744; when, after confiderable op- 
pofition, he was appointed to the divinity-chair in the Univer- 
fity of Glafgow. His opponents, in hopes of fetting afide the 
election, brought a charge of herefy againft him before the 
Prefbytery, founded on fundry omisfions in his fermon on Prayer, 
publithed in 1743. To the feveral parts of the charge, the 
profeflor gave written anfwers, vindicating himfelf, and point- 
ing out the miftakes of his accufers, in a modeft, yet {ufficient- 


ly {pirited manner. 

‘ But thefe anfwers, as might be expected, were neither fatif- 
factory to the committee, nor to the Prefbytery, under whofe autho- 
rity they acted. 

‘ The fermon itfelf, which bore on the face of it ftrong marks of 
a devout heart, as well as of a highly cultivated underftanding, 
had been much read and admired, In the fpace of a few months it 
had undergone a fecond edition. And this unexpected attack on 
the author, vifibly calculated to raife a fpirit of bigotry in the com- 
mon people againft him, foon roufed the attention and indignation 
of many of the confcientious friends of religion and learning in chat 
quarter, to whom Mr. Leechman was not perfonally known. It 
drew together a great number of the clergy from the mof diftane 
corners of that large Synod, together with feveral gentlemen of rank, 
who took their feats with them as elders, which they had not done 
for many years before. The Court affembled at Glafgow in the 
beginning of April, and, in confeguence of Mr. Leechman’s com- 
plaint, thought proper to call for the pagers, and to take the buli- 
ne(s entirely out of the hands of the inferior court, who thewed 
great reluctance to part with it; having refolved to continve theie 


Attings,’ and to hang up the caule for fome time to the public view. 
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The Synod appointed a particular diet to judge and decide it: in 
which the remarks, anfwers, and every thing referred to in both, 
were read, and read a fecond time article by article. Every mem- 
ber was allowed to propofe what further objections occurred to him, 
and the Profeffor allowed to anfwer him, if he could, viva voce; 
which was done in feveral inftances. On the whole, the Synod 
almoft unanimoufly found ‘ Profeflor Leechman’s anfwers to the 
remarks or objeétions made by the committee of the Prefbytery of 
Glafgow, to be fully fatisfying, and fufficient to remove any of- 
fence conceived; and found no reafon to charge the faid Profeffor 
with any unfoundnefs in the faith, expreffed in the paffages of the 
fermon complained of.” The Profeffor thanked ‘‘ the reverend 
and honourable Members of the Court for the time and pains they 
had beftowed in doing juftice to his character; hoping that, through 
the help of God, he fhould, in the future exercife of his office, juf- 
tify the favourable opinion they feemed to have formed of him.”’ 

‘ The Prefbytery had at the beginning made an appeal to the 
General Aflembly. ‘That Court, when the caufe came before 
them, wifely referred it to a feleé&t committee, and adopted their 
judgment without a vote. They found, ** That the Synod of 
Glafgow and Air had fufficient reafon to take into their own hands 
the cognizance of the enquiry touching thefermon.”” They con- 
firmed the judgment pafled by that Synod, and ‘** prohibited the 
Prefbytery of Glafgow to commence, or carry on any further or 
other proceedings againft the Profeflor, on account of that fer- 
mon.” 


Of Dr. Leechman’s manner of lecturing, his Biographer 
gives the following account : 


‘ ‘The Profeffor gave a leCture of a full hour’s length regularly 
four days every weck, during a fixth months feffion; and befides 
this, {fpentan hour on Friday, and fometimes another on Saturday, 
in hearing the difcourfes compofed by the ftudents on particular’ 
texts or portions of Scriptuze prefcribed to them. After thefe 
were delivered, he made his od/ervations on each of them in a man- 
ner that fhowed the moft accurate attention; commending with 
judgment, or cenfuring with delicacy. Whena ftronger cenfure 
was requifite, it was referved to a private conference with the 
ftudent. 

‘ On Monday the Profeffor gave a Critical Leéture on the New 
Teftament, reading the paffage in the original language, adverting, 
when it was neceflary, to the different fenfes put upon the Greek 
words by the commentators, without naming them ;—to the connex- 
jon; to the particular probable views of the writer or fpeaker, and 
the fituation of the minds of the hearers ;—to any ancient cuftoms or 
hiftorical facts neceflary to illuftrate the paflage. Thus he exhibited 
the precife fenfe of it, anfwered at the fame time the principal éb- 
jetions, and intermixed occafionally thor: pertinent obfervations. 
As this leéture was of the firft importance to the ftudents, fo to the 
Profeflor it feemed to be the eafieft part of his work; for he had 
been accultomed to fomething like it while he was a minifter. 
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The forenoon’s exercife in all the pulpits of Scotland is of a fimilar 
kind, though managed there in a more eafy and popular way. 

‘ The diets on Tuefday, Thurfday, and fometimes Friday, were 
fpent, on what is called Polemica] Divinity. Confidering how 
little this teacher had of the fpirit of a polemic, his accurate know- 
ledge of all the principal controverfies which have agitated the 
Chriftian world was furprifing: and the judgment and candoor with 
which he condatted this delicate and dangerous part of his bufinefs 
was pleafing, at leaft to every liberal mind. The Writer of this 
Life was then too young to bea proper judge of thefe things; but 
fince that time he has often reflected upon it with wonder and plea- 
fure. The text-book the Profeflor ufed was Piftet’s Shorter Syftem, 
afterward changed for Oftervald. Thefe authors were chiefly ufe- 
ful to him in their arrangement of the fubject. Their track the 
Profeflor followed through the barren heaths, as well as the more 
pleafant and fraitful parts of this wide field. Over the former he 
flew quick, fcarcely touching the ground ; over the latter he walked 
flow, pointing outto his young friends almoft every thing agreeable 
and ufeful obferved by former travellers, and frequently himfelf 
ftrewing flowers and fruits on the road. In plain words, he touched 
flightly the fcholaftic ufelefs queftions, marking them as hiftorical 
facts, with the circumftances or events that gave rife to them; and 
dwelt with fatisfaction on fuch points, as the perfections, the pro- 
vidence and moral government of God, the authenticity and divine 
authority of the Scriptures, &c. &c. &c. confirming and improv- 
ing the fentiments of his authors by his own itriking obfervations. 
In the courfe of two feflions he went over the whole fyftem. 

‘ The principal! thing aimed at, however, in thefe lectures, was 
to give his theological fludents a view of the great controverfies 
which have divided Chriftians. To each of thefe he introduced 
himfelf from fomething he found in his text: and laying afide has 
book, he treated the fubjeé&t in the following manner, in two or 
more lectures, according to the importance or celebrity of the 
queftion. He began with a hiftory of the controverly, and of the 
chief men who figured in it. He itated the point in difpute with 
fufficient precifion; not only the oppofite opinions of the two par- 
ties, but the difference of opinion in the men of the fame party. 
Then, which was the main thing, he gave a candid view of the 
arguments on both fides, from reafon, and efpecially from Scrip- 
ture. Here his found judgment led him to put afide every thing 
trivial, and to bring forth the very ftrength of the arguments, as 
well as of the difficulties, on each fide; particularly, the moft 
plaufible paffages of Scripture urged in proof of the oppofite 
Opinions,—-the criticifi.is by which the force of thefe texts was fup- 
ported or evaded, —with the anfwers, replies, and duplies made by 
the parties in the courfe of the debate. In fine, jultice was done to 
both pasties, not only in this reprefentation of their opinions, with 
the grounds of them, but alfo by admitting their difavowal of the 
abfurd and dangerous confequences charged on each by their an- 
tagonifts, and exhibiting the important points of chriftianity mu- 


tually acknowledged by both. 
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« After all, the queftion remained undecided : that is, the hearers 
were left intirely to the exercife of their own judgment, and direét. 
ed to the means of further inquiry. No dictatorial opinion, no in- 
fallible or decifive judgment on any great controverted point, was 
ever delivered from that theological chair. After the point had 
undergone a full difcuffion, none of the ftudents yet knew the par- 
ticular opinion of this venerable Profeffor, in any other way than 
by the fuperior weight of the arguments which he had brought un- 
der their view: fo delicately fcrupulous was he to throw any bias at 
all upon ingenuous minds, in their enquiry after Sacred Truth. In 
this he certainly acted right; for fuch was the reverence which the 
great body of his fcholars felt for dis fuperior judgment, that, had 
they known it in particular points, it would have had too much 
weight in determining theirs. . 

‘ Asif this had not been enough, when he gave the ftudents his 
parting advices at the end of the feffion, he warmly recommended 
candour and continued diligence in the fearch after truth; modefty 
and caution in forming their laft judgments on points about which 
wife and good men had thought differently; advifed them long to 
retain the chara€er of enquirers, and to keep their minds open to 
new light and evidence from every quarter. He fhewed how wife 
and how lovely this was in all, efpecially in young minds; and 
painted on the other hand, in ftrong colours, the indecency of rath 
prefumptuous judgments, and the fatal effects of bigotry.’ 


Dr. Wodrow proceeds to give a fketch of Dr. L.’s leQures 
on the Internal Evidences of Chriftianity, and of thofe on the 
Compofition of a Sermon. He then relates the progrefs of his 
labours and fervices in the Univerfity; and concludes with a 
moft interefting and inftru@ive account of the manner in which 
this good man left the world. 

There are many things in this narrative which may be 
perufed with great advantage by young divines, to whofe at- 
tention we particularly recommend this publication. F%, 





Art. X. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. 49. 4to. 
ar: 70s 38. fewed,——-No, 50. 4to. pp. 300. 45s. fewed. Ni- 
chols. 


THe forty-ninth number of this work, (which is now drawe 

ing toward its conclufion,) contains, * The hiftory and 
antiquities of Canonbury-houfe, at Iflington, in the county 
of Middlefex,’ by John Nichols, F.S. A. Edinburgh and Perth, 
This houfe and manor have been generally confidered as part of 
the pofleffions belonging to St. Paul’s cathedral: but it rather 
appears to have been included in a grant of lands and rents, in 
Lfledone, made by Ralph de Berners, in the year 1253, to the 
priory of St, Bartholomew in Eaft Smithfield: it was probably 
felected as a manfion for the prior and his canons, and there- 
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fore aflumed the name of Canonbury. This place had many 
owners after the diflolution of monafteries ; among others, it 
became the property of Sir John Spencer, Knight, ufually 
called, from his great wealth, rich Spencer, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1594. He appears to have been a man 
of integrity and public fpirit. His town refidence was Crofby- 
place, a large and fumptuous houfe, on the fite of which Crofby- 
fquare was afterward built: here, he is faid, in 1603, to have 
lodged and fplendidly entertained the French Ambaflador, Mon- 
fieur de Rofney, Great Treafurer of France, and all his re 
tinue. He was anceftor of the prefent Earl of Northampton, 
as his only daughter married the fecond Lord Compton, by 
whofe contrivance, tradition fays, fhe was carried off from 
Canonbury-houfe in a baker’s bafket. What relation this re- 
fpectable gentleman was to another Sir John Spencer, of Al- 
thorp, Northamptonfhire, anceftor of the prefent Duke of 
Marlborough and of Earl Spencer, does not fufficiently appear. 

The old houfe of Canon-bury, of which fome remnants are 
yet ftanding, was probably built by William Bolton, prior of 
St. Bartholomew, who died in 1532. This fuppofition feems 
plaufible, from the quaint device, a bolt and a tun, cut in free- 
ftone, {till remaining in feveral parts of the garden wall. Its 
firft poffeflor, after its furrender to Henry VILI. was Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, * the chief inftrument (adds the writer) in 
diflolving the monafteries, and depreffing the clergy.’ His words 
feem to imply fome regret at the {fuppreffion of the religious 
houfes ; in fupport of which aét, men of fenfe and benevoe 
lence, of virtue and piety, have advanced unan{werable argu- 
ments. The nobility and gentry of that day, like thofe of 
other times, were eager to obtain a fhare in the fpoils; and, 
for this purpofe, might poffibly be guilty of unwarrantable 
deeds, as no doubt they were: Lord Cromwell, among the reft, 
might wifh to gratify fome private views; at the fame time 
that the public fervice was promoted by the deftruction of thofe 
places which were known to be nurferies of idlenefs, fuperfti- 
tion, and debauchery: but that depreffing the clergy was his aim, 
any farther than every reafonable man mutt with to fubdue their 
arrogance, and impofitions, does by no means appear. The 
unjuft, and the arbitrary, are indeed too often found, at all 
times, and under all profeffions; yet very certain it is, that 
our nation, together with others, has experienced the benefit 
of depriving churchmen, in a great meafure at leaft, of the 
power that they had obtained, to which they certainly had no 
right, and which, indeed, Chriflian minifters, who underftand 
the nature of their office, would neither aflume nor defire. 
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‘The appendix, which forms the greater part of this number, 
confifts of five articles: 1ft, Prebendaries of [fedon, or Ifling- 
ton. 2d, Priors of St. Bartholomew. 2d. Vicars of Iflington, 
4th, Epitaphs from the old church, Iflington, with thofe in the 
prefent church, 1788. 5th, Infcriptions in the church-yard, 
1788. The connection of thefe addenda with Canon-bury is 
but {mall ; they rather belong to the general hiftory of Ifling- 
ton; and accordingly we obferve at the end of this number, 
queries, to the amount of twenty-fix, ‘ refpectfully fubmitted 
to the inhabitants of Iflington, preparatory to an intended topo~ 
graphical defcription of the parifh, its antiquities, &c.’ 
: Among the vicars of this town, two are of fome note in the 

: learned world; Dr. Hanmer and Dr. Cave. The former, 
Meredith Hanmer, died at Dublin of the plague, in the year 
1604. Befide his writings againft the Jefuits, and fome other 
works, he tranflated all the church hiftorians, excepting four 
books of Eufebius concerning the life of the Emperor Conftan- 
tine. The latter, William Cave, who died in 1713, feems 
to have taken the hint from his predeceflor, of applying himfelf 
to ecclefiaftical hiftory. His publications are well known, as 
is alfo his controverfy with Le Clerc, who charged Dr. Cave 
with two unfair proceedings: That inftead of writing the 
lives of the Fathers, he had written their panegyrics ; and, that 
he had forcibly drawn Eufebius, who was an Arian, to the fide 
of the orthodox, and had made a Trinitarian of him. The re- 
mark of our editor, on this charge, is candid, and worthy of a 
mani of fenfe: we notice it the rather, becaufe it is very clear 
that Mr, Nichols is generally partial to churchifm and reputed 
orthodoxy. ‘The remark is as follows: * we may juft be per- 
mitted to fay, without any intention to leflen the value of 
Dr. Cave’s work, that he did not entirely clear himfelf of the 
charge.’ The reader may perhaps infer, that it remains in 
ful! force againft him. 

Five engravings belong tp this number, viz. North-weft y 
view of Canonbury: weit ne of Canonbury, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s lodge, &c.: priory fea] of St. Bartholomew: an ancient 
epitaph ; and twe views of the o/d church of Iflington. 

No. 50 of this work, likewife compiled by Mr. Nichols, is 
very large. It bears this title: * Collections towards the 
Hittory and Antiquities of the Town and County of Leicefter.’ 
Different parts of Leicefterfhire have already been noticed by 
Mr. N. and one or two of the articles on this fubjeé are as in- 
forming and amufing as any in the Bibliotheca. In the pre- 
face to the hiftory of Ajfon Flamville*, &c. the prefent 
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* See Review for Dec. 3780, vol. Ixxix. p. 494. 
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number was faid to confift principally of brief church-notes, 
and a few monumental infcriptions: information, however, it 
feems, flowed in fo faft, as not only to have increafed greatly 
the fize of this volume, but alfo to afford ample materials for 
one yet larger. Thefe collections, though numerous, are fre- 
quently unimportant, The name of the faint, to whom, ac- 
cording to ancient fuperftition, the church was dedicated; or 
of fome, (perhaps only one,) of the minifters, with an infcrip- 
tion or two, (and perhaps not fo much,) conftitute the chief of 
what we learn, befide the name, of many parifhes. Some 
apology is offered for this, in the introduction to the remarks 
which are made on the town of Leicefter. It is there obferved, 
that what is haftily thrown out as to that ancient town, hag 
not the leaft pretenfion to be confidered as in any degree ap- 
proaching to a regular hiftory: ‘ they are only detached papers, 
printed in this form for their better prefervation, and as pres 
paratory to a work of much more confequence.’ 

Some places prefent confiderable fupplies for our editor, as 
no doubt all others would in a degree, were they to be dili- 
gently and judicioufly inveftigated. In the account of the vil- 
lage of Langtcn in this county, the Rev. Mr. Hanbury*, now 
deceafed, furnifhed fome materials. Whatever we might be 
inclined to think of his plan, (to which we fuppofe none of 
our readers are ftrangers,) we cannot but honour his bene- 
volence and virtue. It fometimes happens that excellent in- 
tentions are mifreprefented, or fail, at leaft, of al/ the fuccefs 
which might have been expected, partly through a malevolent 
oppofition. Such feems to have been the cafe as to Mr. Han- 
bury, and alfo to the charitable purpofes and endeavours of 
another gentleman, Mr. Alderman Newton, of Leicefter +. 
While we condemn the ingratitude and mal-treatment which 
they are faid to have received, may it not be afked, whether 
there was not fome miftake in their fchemes, or in the execu- 
tion of them, by which this was, in fome meaiure, occafioned ? 

Bradgate, is an ancient manor in this county, and worthy 
of notice, as having been the refidence of Frances Brandon, 
niece of King Henry VIII. and wife to Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk. Her three daughters, all unfortunate, Jane, Ca- 
therine, and Mary, were born at this place. The unhappy 
fate of the firft moft amiable lady is well known; the fecond, 
Catherine, was married to the fon and heir of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who found it neceflary to procure a divorce, and the 
lady was confined in the Tower, where fhe died, after an im- 
prifonment of nine years. Mary, the third daughter, * was 
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* See Review, vol. xix. p. 535+ ¢ P. 481, 482. 
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affrighted at the misfortunes of her elder fifters: but chufing 
rather to fecure her life than honour, married one fhe could 
love, and thought nobody could fear, Martin Keys, of Kent, 
Efq. Serjeant-porter, a judge at court, indeed, but of dice only, 
and not of law. She died without iffue, April 20, 1578.’ 
Under the name of Lindley, we obferve the following re~ 


_ mark: © This lordfhip was one of the firft which was inclofed 


in the county, and in confequence thereof is now become an 
inconfiderable place.” Concerning the juftice of this reflection, 
we cannot determine: we incline to confider inclofures as be- 
neficial: but the monopolizing of grounds, and deitroying the 
{mall farms, fo ferviceable in many refpects, is a practice, 
which, like other prevalent practices, though it may be pro- 
fitable to fome rapacious individuals, is very baneful to the’ 
public. Concerning this lordfhip of Lindley it has been ob- 
ferved, with what juftice we know not, that neither adder, 
fnake, nor lizard, were ever feen. there, though’ common in 
the adjoining grounds. ‘The name is faid to be derived, either 
from Jin, a lake or pool, or from /inden, a tree fo called, and 
ley, a field. 

Under the article Lutterworth, John Wickliff is naturally 
mentioned, Whether the account of his death is perfectly 
exact, we have fome doubt; though we acknowlege that the 
memoirs of thofe times are involved in fuch obfcurity, that it 
is very difficult, if not almoft impoffible, in fome cafes, to 
obtain the truth. It is here faid, that he died at his rectory 
houfe of an attack of the palfy, which feized him as he was 
hearing mafs, juft at the elevation of the hoft. From fucha 
relation, the reader may be led to conclude, that he counte- 
nanced, in his Jaft hours, that doctrine of tranfubftantiation, 
which, it is very clear, in the latter part of his life, he wholly 
rejected and condemned, It is fufficient to know that, as he 
attended divine worfhip to the laft, he received the fatal ftroke 
of his diforder in his church at Lutterworth, in the year 1384. 

In the courfe of this work, an account is given of feveral 
Jearned and refpectable perfons; fuch as, Francis Peck, M.A. 
rector of Godeby, near Melton, an induftrious antiquary, 
known by many publications, and particularly by Defderata 
Curiofa; Dr. Parry, of Market-Harborough, who died in 
1780; the ingenious and learned Dr. Richard Grey, re€or of 
Kilncote, author of the Memoria Technica, &c.; Dr, Bentley, 
rector of Nailefton, nephew to the celebrated critic, and like- 
wife confiderable in the learned line; Sir Edward Leigh, of 
Shawell, author of the Critica Sacra, and other learned works; 
‘Thomas Hayne, of Thrufhington, M. A. a noted critic, who 
died in 1645, and left the principal part of his books to the 
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{ibrary at Leicefter; Emanuel Bourn, M. A. reGtor of Walt- 
ham on the WouldS; Thomas Jacombe, of Burton Lazars, &c. 
Some of the above names will be recognized as not belonging 
to the national church, of which number is the laft, to whom 
a high character is given. To the lift, fhould be added Dr. 
Taylor, rector of Market-Bofworth, and friend of Dr. John- 
fon; Edward Wells, M. A. reétor of Cottefbach, author of 
feveral ufeful tracts in the arithmetical, geographical, chrono- 
logical, and mathematical line; the famous William Lilly alfo 
claims this county as his birth-place:—but Mr. Nichols re- 
curs, wfth particular pleafure, as in a former number, to 
Thomas Stavely, Efq. and the Oneby family, feveral of whofe 
letters form an amufing part of this colleétion. 

In the account of Quenby, in the parifh of Hungarton, is 
the following particular: 

« It is principally famous for being the ancient inheritance of a 
refpectable family, from which Shuckburgh Afhby, Efq. a charac- 
ter of firft-rate moral and literary excellence, is defcended, This 

entleman refides on his paternal inheritance, and is truly a parent 
to all his dependants. Under his benignant care, a village of new 
cottages has rifen up, which he permits the inhabitants to enjoy at 
a quit-rent of 6d. a year.’ 

The library at Leicefter contains 948 books, principally 
Latin. Among the MSS. which are tew, the moft noted is 
the New Teftament in Greek, commonly called the ** Codex 
Leiceftrenfis.” There is alfo an Hebrew book in Syriac cha- 
racters, curioufly written on paper, bordered with gold. The 
building was erected in the year 1633, at the fole charge of 
the corporation, on the motion, and by the approbation, of the 
Bifhop of Lincoln. It might be fuppofed that this would prove 
a ufeful eftablifhment, as there are in moft towns fome perfons 
capable of deriving entertainment and improvement from fuch 
a provifion, and alfo of communicating them to others. It 
does honour to the memory of thofe who promoted and effected 
the defign; for it is too plain that, in general, it is the aim of 
policy, both ecclefiaftical and civil, to keep people in ignorance, 
and render them fuperftitious, and to do this under the delufive 
idea of affording encouragement to Jearning.—lIt is a pity that 
there are not a number of gocd Englifh volumes in different 
branches of fcience, in this library at Leicefter. 

We haye thought it right to give the reader fome view of 
this volume, and to offer a few obfervations on it. The col- 
lections, for fome parifhes, are indeed fo trivial, that we may 
fuppofe that half an hour’s converfation at the place, or with 
any perfon acquainted with it, might have furnifhed much 
more: however, all may yield fome affiftance toward the in- 
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tended hiftory, for which many and flill more fubftantial 
materials will poflibly be requifite than have yet appeared to the 
public :—of thefe, perhaps, we may find a larger ftore in the 
next number of this work ; which, together with the 52d and 
Jaft, is now before us, and will foon be farther noticed. 
Among the plates in this number, are Cary’s map of Lei- 
cefterfhire: monuments in Barwell church, &c.: Knapton 
encampment ; this was difcovered in Auguit 1787, lying by 
the fide of the turnpike road, about midway between Leicefter 
and Nafeby, in Northamptonfhire, and feems rather to be a 
Britifh or Saxon, perhaps Danifh, entrenchment, than a Ro- 
man one; it has been before defcribed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine :—infcription in All Saints church, Leicefter ; 
painted glafs, at St. Margaret’s, town-hall, &c.; Roman 
pavement, or opus teffelatum, which was difcovered in digging a 
cellar about the year 1675; three Roman pavements found in the 
ear 1754, ina piece of ground in Leicefter, called the Black- 
Fiiars another pavement, the difcovery of which is more re- 
cent, in a field called the Cherry-ground, Leicefter. Thefe 
mofaic (or mufaic, from mufa and mufiva,) works are very 
pretty, but their frequency renders them lefs the fubject of 
curious notice. Old ftones from Jewry wall, Leicefter. One 
of thefe ftones is in the form of a crofs, thirteen inches over ; 
the other has a crofs excavated in it, about ten inches long. 
A fac-fimile of hand-writing of eminent perfons. Alfo feveral 
portraits, views, &c. Hi. 





Art. XI. Letters on Agriculture, Planting, ce. SeieSted from the 
Corre{pondence Book of the Society inftituted at Bath, for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufaétures, and Com- 
merce, within the Counties of Somerfer, Wilts, Glocefter, and 
Dorfet, and the City and County of Briftol. Vol. V. 8vo. 
pp. 472. 6s. Boards. Diily. 1790. 

s man derives his fubfiftence from the produce of the earth, 
agriculture is his firft and moft important bufinefs ; and 

to improve any foil or article of growth, is doing more eflential 
fervice to fociety, than to cultivate ideas merely fpeculative, 
even to the higheft degree of refinement. The farmer knows 
nothing of metaphyfics, nor would his tillage improve by fuch 
abftraét ftudies ; while the metaphyfician, however his mind 
may foar above earthly concerns, lives in daily dependence on 
the hufbandman for fubfiftence. In cultivating a barren foil, 
the farmer raifes food, not only for himfelf, but for his neigh- 
bours ; while the cultivator of many a literary fubje@—a Re- 
viewer, for inftance,—cannot procure a dinner, excepting 
I from 
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from other refources : we turn, therefore, with pleafure, to the 
profitable labours of the farmer, in this continuation of the 
correfpondence of the Bath Society. 


TILLAGE in general. , 


Under this head, we clafs Mr. Wimpey’s brief review of the 
improvements in agriculture, that have been fuccefsfully intro- 
duced into this kingdom within the lait fifty years. ‘Thefe he 
confiders under the diftinétions of—improvements in the art 
of tillage ;—the invention of new implements, or the improve- 
ment of thofe already in ufe ;—the quantity and diftribution of 
feed ; —in fuiting crops to foils ;—in the rotation of crops ;—in 
manures ; — the introduction of new articles of culture ;—and 
in the application of thefe to the rearing and fattening of cattle. 
Thefe are the heads of fo many fections, which contain a feries 
of pertinent obfervations : but as this is a retrofpective paper, 
rather reprefenting what has been effected, than propofing any 
new fubje&t, we pafs on to another letter from the fame intel- 
ligent writer, containing an inquiry into a fure and certain 
method of improving {mall arable farms. 

After advancing it as a found principle, ¢ that all land which 
is naturally and properly arable, can by no means be converted 
into meadow or valuable pafture of any duration,’ Mr. Wim- 
pey compares the average expence of keeping a milch cow 
on adairy farm, with keeping one on food raifed on arable 
land, as a fuccedaneum for grafs; and refts on the following 
conclufion : 

‘ Upon the whole of this account, it feems clearly to follow, 
that an arable farm of sol. or 601. per annum, though it has not 
an acre of meadow or paiture Jand belonging to it, may by {kill and 
proper management be made to produce as much and as good but- 
ter and cheefe, asa dairy farm of the fame value, and have a 
large proportion of land left for the growth of corn and other pur- 
poles.’ 

Should this inference ftand the teft of experience, it is fo far 
of importance: but alas! it is loft time to frame plans for the 
profitable management of fmall farms, when the general policy 
of landholders is now directed to their deftruction, by laying 
them together ! 

James Adam, Efq; confiders ploughs, though the moft com- 
mon, as the leaft perfeét, of all the inftruments of hufbandry ; 
and inftances the vaft variety of ploughs over al] Great Britain 


and Ireland, as—* a convincing proof that none of them were 


perfectly good ; for if any of them had a decided fuperiority, it 
would have been pretty univerfaliy adopted on fimilar foils.’ 
We muft, however, confefs, that we cannot draw this con- 
clufion from the premifes ; for when the chief property fought 
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is defined, this variety muft afford a preference: but the rea 
quired properties vary with the foil, and thus we have the di« 
verfity. This gentleman is particularly fevere on the * heavy 
Hertfordfhire wheel-plough ;” and as ftrongly recommends the 
{qwing-plough, invented by the Rev. Mr. Cooke, in which a 
caft iron plate, ‘ regularly twifted with the land-fide of the 
plough,’ is fubftituted for the common mould-board. As he 
wifhes to have comparative trials made with each, we wait 
the refult. 

We have alfo a defcription of a newly-improved patent drill 
machine, by the Rev. Mr. Cooke, which is, moreover, ca- 
pable of being eafily converted into a horfe-hoe. ‘This, which 
appears to be a neat machine, cannot be intelligibly explained 
without reference to the plate that accompanies it. 

Mr. Hazard gives a ftriking inftance of the advantages of 
hand or horfe-hoeing all arable land, to fupercede both fum- 
mer and winter fallows, and to fave great part of the expence 
of manure, which were the main objects attempted by Mr, 
Tull, the father of this mode of hufbandry. A field was cul- 
tivated with a variety of fucceflive crops, without intermiffion, 
for twelve years. 

¢ The foil was a light loamy clay of a dufky hue, under which 
was gravel, at the depth of about thirteen inches. The real value 
of the land was not more than 20s. per acre: it has been lately 
laid down with grafs, and is come to a good fward, without having 
any manure laid upon it for more than fixteen years, twelve of 
which it was cultivated as before related. 

* Surely this proof may encourage farmers to try the hoe upon a 
large {cale and on different foils.’ 


PoTATOES. 


Several experiments on the culture of this valuable root aré 
communicated by Mr. Wimpey, that are well worth notice : 
but potatoes are of fuch extenfive ufe both for man and beaft, 
that we fhall confine our attention to improving the fpecies ; 
which, it may be, are apt to degenerate, by fucceflively plant 
ing roots, and cuttings of roots, to the total neglect of the 
feed, which the plants annually offer to our hands. Mr W. 
in reference to Dr. Anderfon’s doubts, whether new varieties 
were to be expected from feed *, relates his own experience on 
this point, as follows: 

‘ For fome three or four years paft, I have made fome trials of 
raifing potatoes from feed. The events of my trials differ confider- 
ably from thofe of the ingenious Doftor. The firft year [ had fome 


bulbs as large as a pullet’s egg, but 1 did not then remark any va- 
riety of forts. The largeft of thefe were preferved, and planted the 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 475. 
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following April. The October following they were carefully dug 
up, and were as large in general as thofe produced from old bulbs 5 
many of them from half a pound to a pound and upwards. Among 
thefe, very contrary to what happened to the Dofior in his experi- 
ments, there was not lefs than five or fix different {pecies, moft of 
them totally differerit, not only from the parent flocks, from which 
the feeds were obtained, but alfo from every other fpecies I had 
ever feen, or have to this hour. They were of different colours, 
figures, and texture. Some a fmooth yellowifh white, fome a dufky 
brown, fome a redcifh brown, fome had a rough fkin, fome {mooth, 
fome diftin& fingle bulbs of a regular fhape, others a congeries of 
bulbs from 6 to 10 or 12, conneéted together by a kind of neck, 
compofing a mafs, fometimes nearly as big as a half-peck meafure. 
But there was one {pecies which far exceeded all the reft in beauty, 
many of them were as big as a goofe’s egg, a fine clear fmooth {kin 
of a yellowith white, finely pounced with {mall crimfon fpots, the 
complexion beautiful, and the fubftance as good as I ever tafted. 

‘« The bulbs which produced the feeds of which thefe varie- 
ties were obtained, were of two very different fpecies; but no 
more than two. One was an oblong white potatoe, of no very 
common fhape, Many of them were gibbous at each end, con- 
nected by a part much fmaller in the middle, a good family po- 
tatoé, The other was of a brownifh red colour, finely marbled on 
the infide with a crimfon purple ; a very fine juicy potatoe, much in 
ufe in this country for feeding hogs, but little valued for family 
ufe. Thefe two fpecies are all i had at that time; from which the 
apples which produced the feeds were promifcuoufly gathered in the 
fame field, and fown together in the fame f{pot.’ 


Dr. Anderfon, with that liberality which diftinguifhes every 
true friend to ufeful knowlege, thus confefles and reétifies his 
own mifapprehenfion : 


‘ Since the paper on potatoes, which is printed in your former 
volume, was written, I have made feveral other experiments on the 
culture of that plant; but I only mean at prefent to correé&t one 
erroneous opinion I had adopted from the refult of the /ngle expe- 
riment I had then made with regard to the raifing potatoes from 
feed. I at that time thought it probable that no new varieties 
could be thus obtained, and doubted whether a mongrel breed 
could thus be produced, like that which may be obtained at plea- 
fure from different varieties of turnips, cabbages, &c. I am now 
however convinced, from an experiment that was condutted with 
greater care, that there are plants which do produce varieties from 
feeds, greatly different from the parent ftock; that thefe varieties 
are not of the nature of mongrels, but are altogether diftinét from 
any forts that may have been known ; and that the potatoe belongs 
to this clafs of plants. 

‘ With a view to afcertain thefe particulars, I made choice of a 
kind of potatoe that I had got from Ireland, which was, in many 
of its moft obvious charatteriftics, extremely different from any that 
Was Cultivated in this neighbourhood. In particular its colour was 
remarkable, 
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remarkable, being a dark dirty purple; its fhape a round irregular 
bulb ; its ftem tal] and upright. This kind of potatoe was planted 
by itfelf, at as great a diltance as I could place it from any other 
fort; but all the varieties that were around it were of the white 
fort, none of any other colour being cultivated in this neighbour- 
hood. 

‘ The feeds of this fort, carefully feparated from all others, were 
fown by themfelves, and the feedlings planted out at a convenient 
diftance from each other, when they had attained a proper fize for 
being tranfplanted. It was foon, however, obvious, from the ap- 
pearance of the ftems, that they were not all of one fort; and on 
taking them up in autemn, I then difcovered that the variety was 
almoft infinite, and fuch as could not be accounted for on the prin- 
ciples of a mongrel adulteration. ‘The diverfities refpected colour, 
fhape, &c. a few of which particulars are fpecified below. 

‘Cotour. Dark purple, bright red pink, dark pink, other 
varieties of red, bright white, dun, yellow, black, dark greenifh, 
fpotted, and many other varieties. 

‘Suarez. Round bamps, oblong, very long, kidney-fhaped, 
irregularly knobbed, and many other forts. 

¢ Time of Ripexinc. Very early, fo as to have the ftalks 
quite decayed in Auguft; very late, fo as to have the bulbs only 
beginning to be formed in the middle of O&ober, and an infinite 
diverfity between them. 

‘Srems. ‘Tall and robuft, weak and dwarfith, branching at 
the top, branching greatly from the root, quite upright, and naked 
as a flaff, &c. &c. 

‘ Manner of Growtn. The bulbs adhering quite clofe to the 
ftem in a clutter like a bunch of grapes ; others rambling to a great 
dutance from the ftem, adhering to long fibres running wide in 
every direCtion, and intermediate diverfities of many forts. 

‘ Size of Butss. Some large as a hen’s egg, others very fmall, 
not much bigger than peafe, and intermediate varieties. 

‘ Protiricacy. Some producing an immenfe number, as high 
as pe at one ftem, others affording few, as low as two or three 
only, 

‘Sein. Some fmooth as filk, others rough like fhagreen ; fome 
whole and uniform, others cracked in a variety of directions. 

* Lear. Some broad and obtufe, others narrow, fharp and fpur- 
fhaped ; fome {mooth, others rough; fome comparatively glofly 
and fhining, others uneven and much wrinkled, &c. 

‘ It would be endlefs to trace out all the other diverfities. In 
fhort, the varicty was greater than I could have conceived to be 
pees and there was not perhaps two plants precifely of the fame | 
ort. 

* It is probable there will be found to be as great a diverfity in 
the tafte and other qualities, as in thofe particulars already remark- 
ed ; but this I could not fo readily afcertain. 

‘ From the above enumerations, it appears to me inconteftibly 
evident, that the varieties can be in no fort afcribed to the influence 
of different varieties producing a compoygnd between them, as in 
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the mongrel breeds. ‘There were many red, bright red kinds 
of potatoes, though there was not one of that colour grew in the 
neighbourhood ; and no mixture of white and dark purple could 
ever produce a bright red, or a dark bottle-green ; not to mention 
the diverfities in other refpeéts: therefore, it cannot, I think, be 
denied that this experiment affords a clear demonftration, that there 
are plants which do not produce others of the fame fort with them- 
felves when reared from feeds, but varieties of the fame clafs of 
plants, which may be diverfified without end, the nature of which 
diverfities cannot be foreknown.’ 


DaIrry. 


A very critical examination into the properties required in 
eftablifhing a dairy, with a regular plan for its conftruction 
and management, has engaged the truly patriotic pen of Dr. 
Anderfon ; and the value of this paper is greatly enhanced by 
the genteel compliment which he pays, at the clofe of it, to his 
deceafed wife, from whofe experience he profefles to have de- 
rived the whole; and peculiar attention is certainly due to 
principles matured by a woman of an enlarged underftand- 
ing, co-operating in her domeftic {phere with a hufband of Dr. 
A.’s abilities and experience. This paper, which is illuftrated 
with a plan and feétion of a milk-houfe and its proper appur- 
tenances, is too long, too fyftematic, and too various in its 
particulars, to bear abridgment: but ought to be ftudied by 
every one who carries on a dairy on an extenfive fcale: even 
attentive managers in a fmall way may draw profitable hints 
for their domeftic geconomy on this fubject. 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 


The true caufe of the {mut in wheat has not, to our know- 
lege, been fatisfa&torily afcertained. It has generally been 
fuppofed, as an anonymous writer in this volume obferves, to 
proceed from the feed, that has, by fome means or other, been 
vitiated ; as all the modes of prevention confift in preparing 
the feed previoufly to its being fown: but brining, pickling, 


‘ liming, changing, of feed, avail nothing ; for in cold wet fum- 


mers the fmut ftill appears, notwith{tanding all the expedients 
which ingenuity can fuggeft, or quackery recommend. In this 
ftate of uncertainty, the obfervations now before us will na- 
turally intereft the inquifitive hufbandman. ‘This gentleman 
remarks thus: 

‘ The circumftances that firft attraéted my notice, and engaged 
my attention to this fubject, were as follow :—Some years fince I fet 
a ridge with wheat, by way of experiment, in rows at various dif- 
tances ; in the courfe of the {pring it was hoed two or three times, 
and was as healthy, vigorcus, and fine, as ever was feen. In ge- 
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neral it was from four to five feet and a half high, the ftraw un- 
commonly large and ftrong, and the ears from four to five inches 
and a half in length. No corn ever appeared more promifing. 
Thus it continued till the bloom appeared, about the middle of 
June. The.weather then became wet and cold, and frequently de- 
prived the corn of what is ufually called its bloffoms. Before the 
end of the month, the ears put on a fickly look, and, upon exa- 
mination, it was found amazingly fmutty ; more fo, indeed, than 
I had ever obferved any before. In vain I examined the roots, the 
ftraw, the joints, &c. all appeared found and perfect, till I came 
to the ear; there the evil began, but from what cauie, or by what 
means, not the leaft veftige could be found. 

‘ As the plants were vigorous, perfectly healthy, and found, till 
the bloom appeared, and then turned fickly and diftempered, and 
at length immoderately {mutty, it feemed very clearly to follow, 
that it could not be owing to any imperfection in the feed, but en- 
tirely to the inclemency of the air, which by fome means or other 
infected the grain in its embryo-ftate, and converted the milky fub- 
ftance, which conftitutes the meal or flour of the corn, into a black, 
fcetid, unwholefome powder, known by the name of fmut.’ 


Another fine crop of wheat, when in full bloom, was § fre- 
quently {tripped of it by the hafty fhowers that fell. Such, how- 
ever, is the wonderful ceconomy of nature, thatif wheat be ftripped 
of its bloom by the intemperance of the weather, a fine warm 
day reinftates it, and the bloom becomes as fair and promifing 
as ever. This I have obferved it to do feveral times in alter- 
nate fucceffion ; but there is a limit which the return of the 


‘bloffoms cannot furvive, and if it happen before the embryo is 


duly impregnated, then the kerning or granulating fucceeds 
badly, and at harveft the corn proves defective and {mutty.’ 

It is a circumftance of importance, when he tells us that he 
obferved, 


‘ That both fmutty and found ears were frequently produced and 
nourifhed by the fame root, and confequently were both produced 
from one and the fame individual feed. ‘This circumftance alone 
goes very far towards proving, that the caufe of the fmut does not 
exift originally in the feed ; for ifits ffamina were vitiated or corrupt- 
ed, it is not poffible to conceive that it fhould produce plants found, 
healthy, and vigorous, for eight or nine months, and then fome 
ears full.of corn perfeétly found and good, aad others nothing but 
{mut balls. 

‘ Not fully fatisfied with this, I purfued my intention, and fpent 
much time in examining the fmutty ears; I foon difcovered it was 
no very uncommon thing for the fame ear to contain both found 
and fmutty corn. 

‘ In fome ears the tops were moftly fmutty, and the bottoms 
found ; in others the tops were found and the bottoms fmutty ; but 


‘more generally, one fide of the ear was all fmut, and the other 
moftly found. One of the laft ears I examined contained forty 
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fmnut-balls, twenty-one corns that were perfectly found and good, 
and five corns that had one end fmutty and the other found. 

‘ From this ftate of faéts it is hardly poffible to refit the convic- 
tion that the fmuc is caufed by the inclemency of the atmofphere, 
and that conftantly and invariably in the feafon of its blowing. 

‘ To fum up the whole of this matter then, it feems as certain, 
as demonitration can render it, that the fmut is not owing to any 
defect or imperfeion in the feed, but entirely to fome corrupt vi- 
tiating principle of the atmofphere, in the blowing feafon, which 
blights aud defiroys the grain in fome fhape or another, according 
to the time it has been blowing, when it is flruck with the blight. 
Thofe ears which are totally deprived of their blowings at the be- 
ginning of the feafon, before the corn in its embryo ftate is duly 
impregnated with the farina fecundans, or male duit, becomes 
abortive, and are abfolutely without any corn at all. Thofe that are 
further advanced, and have the embryo formed ready for impreg- 
nation, if in that flate they are deprived of the fecundating prin- 
eiple, either wholly or in part, the milky matter, which conftitutes 
the fubftance of the grain, for want of the vivifying principle, is 
wholly, or in a certain proportional part, converted into a ball of 
black ftinking powder, or fmut. Sometimes, even after the corn 
is well formed and filied with the milky juice, fufliciently impreg- 
nated with the male principle, it is ftrack with the blight, which, 
though it comes too late to prevent the perfection of the vivifying 
principle, and thereby render it unfit for feed, yet it is little more 
than two rinds, it being in a manner ftarved, the mealy fubftance 
of which the flour confilts being almoft entirely wanting. 

* From all this it very clearly appears, that all the boafted fleeps 
prepared for preventing the fmut are chimerical, and void of all 
reafonable foundation whatever. In warm dry healthy fummers the 
{mut is feldom if ever found, though the land be fown with feed 
that is fmuatty, and without any preparation at all. I would how- 
everrecommend wafhing the feed in fair water a day or two before 
fowing. By this means the light imperfect corns, chaff, and feeds 
of weeds, if any, are feparated from the feed corn, {wim at top, are 
eafily {kimmed off, and the remainder rendered much more clean 
and perfect. 

‘ The writer has now feveral experiments, in profecution, by 
which the above obfervations may probably be fatisfactorily con- 
firmed, which he hopes to have the honour of communicating in 
due time. He does not prefume to claim the promifed premium, 
being fenfible he has not performed the /itera/ conditions, which he 
apprehends no Power is by any means equal to but THaT only 
which ** rides in the whirlwind, and direéts the ftorm.””’ The Power 
which is competent to the prevention of the fmut in wheat, is 

equally fo to the prefervation of the bloom of the fruits of the orch- 
ard, the hop-garden, from the maggot in peas, the black dolphin 
io beans, the fly in turnips, and the caterpillar in all the cabbage 
tribes, whole devaltation at this very time has laid the wkcle coun- 
try watte.’ 
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Smutty wheat, he informs us, may be perfectly cleaned for 
fale by two wafhings, and being moderately kiln-dried ; by 
which operation, the evil attending a {mutty crop is not fo in. . 
tolerable as it is generally reprefented. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] N. 





Art. XII. An Abridgment of the Public Statutes in Force and Ufe 
relative to Scotland, from the Union in the fifth Year of Queen 
Anne, to the 27th Geo. III. inclafive. By John Swinton, Efq. 
Advocate. 2 Vols. 4to. 1}. 12s. Boards. Dilly. 


jupicious abridgment of the ftatutes that concern fo large 

a part of the united kingdom, as Scotland forms, cannot 
but be interefting, in England, not only to many perfons in 
the profeffion of the law, but to thofe engaged in its numerous 
departments of the revenue, or in various branches of manufac- 
tures and commerce, 

The prefent work is a confiderable enlargement of one that 
was publifhed about the year 1755, by arelation of Mr. Swin- 
ton, and which has Jong fince been out of print. The reafons 
that led to that undertaking were ftated, by the editor, with 
modefty and judgment. He obferves, in a preface which is 
properly retained, and prefixed to the prefent work, 


‘ The public ftatutes of this united kingdom, have fwelled to fo 
great a bulk, that it has become a work of fome time and labour, 
to find out the feveral ats, and parts of acts, which regard one 
fubjeé&t. And even when this is done, the multitude of fynonimous 
‘words, the many relative members in each fentence, the repetitions 
of circumftances, of exceptions, and conditions, make the ftyle fo 
verbofe, and fo complicated, that a perfon who is not daily prac- 
tifed in that fore of language, is in danger of lofing fight of the 
‘principal propofition. Thefe inconveniences are felt in England, 
bet are ftill more felt here in Scotland. The people in this part of 
the united kingdom, have been accuftomed to a concife ftyle in the 
‘adts of their parliaments, and are with more difficulty reconciled to 
a ftyle fo very fuil of words as that which prevails in the ftatutes of 
late years. Thefe confiderations, joined to the general advantages 
-of an alphabetical abridgement in any fcience, induced me to under- 
take fuch dn abridgement of the public Britis ftatutes, fo far as 
they regard Scotland. I have found the labour of great benefit to 
‘myfelf; and I am in hopes the work may be ufeful to others. | 
fhall be happy, if my attempt towards the removal of the incon- 
veniences above mentioned, might contribute to make more gene- 
rally known among my countrymen, the many important and bene- 
ficial alterations which of late years have been introduced into our 
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As many ftatutes have been repealed, or varied, fince the 
publication of the former abridgement, and as the ftatutes of 
thirty-three years have been added, no apology feemed neceflary 
to Mr. Swinton, for undertaking a new work on the fame plan, 
incorporating the former, fo far as the ftatutes remain in force. 
He has thought it expedient to add feveral heads which were 
omitted in the former publication, particularly the Duties of 
Cuftoms and Excife, which are extended to Scotland by the 
ac&t of Union, and likewife a clafs of acts, which, excepting 
their titles, have been generally omitted in the editions given 
us of the public ftatutes, viz. the turnpike, bridge, and har- 
bour acts. His reafons for fo doing are deferving of attention ; 
the moft material of which is, that juftices of peace and 
commiffioners of land-tax, might have at hand what concerns 
the roads of their refpective counties, and alfo have an op- 
portunity of comparing them with the regulations of other 
counties; which, he thinks, may, in time, lead to fome 
uniform general law for the ftatute fervices of the whole king- 
dom of Scotland. 

It is fomewhat remarkable that the former abridgement did 
not contain the Englifh ftatutes concerning High Treafon ; 
though, by the 7 Anne, cap. 21, they were exprefsly extended 
to Scotland. 

Through fome unavoidable delays, this work has long 
efcaped its merited place in our journal. ie 


——— 





Art. XIII. Letters written in France, in the Summer 1790, to a 
Friend in England ; containing various Anecdotes relative to the 
French Revolution; and Memoirs of Monf. and Madame Du 
F——. By Helen Maria Williams. 1izmo. pp. 223. 3% 
fewed. Cadell. 


M®*®s WIL.LiaAMs has been a fuccefsful candidate, both in 

verfe and profe, for the public favour; and we are per- 
fuaded that fhe will continue to merit applaufe, while juft 
thinking, and eafy, though correct, expreffion, fhall be deem- 
ed commendable qualities in a writer. 

In thefe letters, fhe relates whatever fhe thought worthy of 
obfervation in her late tour in France. She arrived at Paris 
on the day preceding the ever memorable federation; the 
{fplendid ceremonial of which fhe relates with that rapturous 
feeling which fo powerfully ftruck every fpectator, from this 
country, with whom we have converfed, fince that great event 
took place: fhe ftyles it ‘the moft fublime fpectacle which, 
perhaps, was ever reprefented on the theatre of this earth !’—— 
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The triumph of human kind !—it was, fhe adds, * Man affert. 
ing the nobleft privileges of his nature; and it required but 
the common feelings of humanity to become in that moment 
a citizen of the world. For myteif, | acknowlege that my 
heart caught with Enthufiafm the general fympathy ; my 
eyes were ~ filled with tears; and I thall never forget the 
fenfations of that day, * while memory holds her feat in my 
bofom.” 

On every occafion, this amiable letter-writer warmly ex- 

refles her abhorrence of defpotifm, and nobly exults in the 
triumph of liberty over this horrible feourge of mankind. She 
frequently takes notice of the rancorous (fhall we call it? or 
envious, ) difpofition which, fince this moft extraordinary event, 
many of our countrymen have manifefied toward the people of 
France, as if they poflefied not the fame right to the blef. 
fing of a free and equitable government, which other nations 
claim, and which we happily enjoy. ‘* Why,’ fays this patri- 
otic lady, ¢ fhould they not be tuffered to make an experiment 
in politics ?? 

* I] have always been told, that the improvement of every fcience 
depends upon experiment. But I now hear that, inftead of their 
new attempt to form the great machine of fociety upon a fimple 
principle of general amity, upon the FeperaTion of its members, 
they ought to have repaired the feudal wheels and {prings, by which 
their anceftors directed its movements. Yetif mankind had always 
obferved this retrograde motion, it would furely have led them to 
f-w acquifitions in virtue, or in knowledge; and we might even 
have been worfhipping the ido!s of paganifm at this moment. To 
forbid, under the pains and penalties of reproach, all attempts of 
the human mind to advance to greater perfection, feems to be pro- 
f{cribing every art and fcience. And we cannot much wonder that 
the French, having received fo {mall a legacy of public happinefs 
from their forefathers, and being fenfible of the poverty. of their 
own patrimony, fhould try new methods of tran{mitting a richer 
inheritance to their pofterity.’ 

To give variety to her Jetters, Mifs Williams has introduced 
the affecting {tory of Monf, Du F » and his family, with 
whom fhe was perfonally acquainted. If any thing were want- 
ing to increafe our deteftation of tyrannical government, that 
purpofe would have been effectually anfwered by this little hif- 
tory of the private diftrefs, and unnatural cruelty, which thele 
virtuous and innocent victims endured ;—and to the horrors 
of which they never could have been expofed in a FREE 
COUNTRY. : 

G. 
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Art. XIV. 4 Treatife on the Culture of the Vine, exhibiting new and 
advantageous Methods of propagating, cultivating, and training 
that Plant, fo as to render it abundantly fruitful. Together 
with new Hints on the Formation of Vineyards in England. By 
William Speechly, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. 4to. 
pp.224. 11. 5s. Boards. Nicol. 1790. 

His work, ¢ the refult of many years’ application and actual 
experience,’ is to be confidered throughout as a practical 

treatife, founded on experiments made with repeated care and 
fidelity. No fanciful theory is adduced to catch the itching 
ear, and win a precarious reputation by fpecious aflurances. 
It would have been unpardonable in Mr. Speechly to have de- 
fcended to fuch low arts. Proteéted, encouraged, affifted, by 
a liberal and noble patron, the Duke of Portland, whofe ideas, 
(witnefs his vaft plantations on Sherwood Foreft, ) are all blended 
with public confiderations, it would have been mon/frous to have 
found fhadowy plaufibility in return for the generous and fub- 
ftantial allowance made by his Grace, to carry into effect the 
culture of fuch a variety of fpecies. The reader has nothing 
of that kind to feary—he has plain facts fet before him, by a 
truly practical man, of much obfervation and fhrewd judgment; 
and we have no doubt that Mr. Speechly will be allowed all 
that due praife, of which he flatters himfelf with the expecta- 
tion, for his bringing forward a work * neither ufelefs nor un- 
acceptable to his readers.’ [See the dedication. } 

After a handfome dedication to the Duke of Portland, he 
introduces, in a preface, fome general hints relating to his 
fubjeét, and very gratefully acknowleges the affiftance of feveral 
of his ingenious and learned friends, the Rev. Mr. Pecae, 
the Rev. Mr. Micuett, Mr. Hansury, the Rev. Mr. 
LauRENTS, (fublatum ex oculis querimus invidi! ) Mr. Rooke, 
Sir RicHarRD Kays, Bart. the prefent pious and worthy Dean 
of Lincoln, and Dr. HUNTER of York. The firft book con- 
tains an enumeration of the feveral varieties of the Vitis Vini- 


fera, which Mr. S. has cultivated; they amount to FirTy !! 


Next follows a long chapter on the management of the vine 
in the hot-houfe. The vinery, 7. e. the various methods 
of conftructing buildings, &c. for the purpofe of producing 
grapes, is the fubject of the fecond book; to which are added, 
farther obfervations on the culture of the vine, on vineries, 
&c. and farther obfervations on pruning.—We wifh that thefe 
two chapters had been inferted in their proper place, that 
the whole fubject might have been feen at one view. All 
appendices, (for fuch in fact are thefe,) e/pecially on pradtical 
fubjects, diftraét the mind, and make the attainment of know- 
lege dificult, and of courfe unpleafant. However, we have, 
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in thefe fecond thoughts on pruning, a very ingenious table of 
the fize of the leaves, and the length of the foot-ftalks, in 
feventy {pecies :—a fubje&t of prime confideration in the art of 
pruning, whence the practitioner may know the proper diftance 
at which he fhould faften his branches. Next follow general 
obfervations on watering the vine. 

Book III. treats of grafting. On the different fpecies of in- 
feéts which infeft the vine, with the method of deftroying or 
preventing them. On the age and ftature of the vine; and on 
the durability of vitiginous wood. 

Book LV. is on the formation of vineyards. 

Our readers may eafily conceive, from the particulars above 
mentioned, that much new and ufeful matter is introduced. 
Miller, in his Gardener’s Ditionary, has drawn up a long 
and very elaborate treatife on this fubject: but many things 
have occurred fince his time :—etas, ufus, femper aliquid ap- 
portat novi. Thus, for inftance, Mr. Speechly introduces a 
method of raifing vines from feed; of propagating them by 
cuttings, having only a fingle eye *, and about three inches 
and an half of the laft year’s wood. This experiment was firft 
made by the Rev. Mr. Micnett. ‘The chapter on grafting 
the vine is curious: we will give part of it as a fpecimen of 
the author’s writing on a practical fubjedt: 

* Grafting of vines is a practice little known in this country, 
though the advantages refulting from it are many and important. 

‘ I thall firft endeavour to ftate fome of the moft important ad- 
vantages of grafting vines, and then lay down the neceffary direc- 
tions for performing the manual operations. 

‘ Firft, when a wall is planted with inferior kinds of vines, the 
ufual method of ftubbing them up, and fupplying their places with 
better forts, is attended with much expence and lofs of time; as in 
that cafe it will be neceffary to renew the border with frefh compotft 
mould, and feveral years muft elapfe before the wall can be com- 
pletely furnifhed with new vines; but by grafting, the nature of the 
vine may be changed without expence or lofs of time, for I con- 
ftantly have good grapes from the fame year’s graft: and in a hot- 
houfe, the grafts, if permitted, will frequently fhoot thirty or forty 
feet the firft fummer. 

“ Secondly, in fmall vineries, or vine- frames, where it would be 
inconvenient at leaft, if not impoflible, in the common way, to 
have any confiderable variety of forts, they may be procured by 
grafting different kinds upon one and the fame plant. A Syrian 
vine, now (1789) growing in the hot-houfe at Welbeck, produces 
fixteen different forts of grapes. 


—_— 





* A fuccefsful mode of propagating them, by fhort cuttings of @ 
fingle eye only, without any of the laft year’s wood, is now in ule. 
We underftand the cuttings are laid along in the pot, and pegged 


down at each end, and then covered over lightly with fine — 
* Dut 
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© But what I deem the moft important advantage is, the im- 
proving the various kinds of grapes, and particularly the fmall 
kinds, which generally make weak wood, ‘This may be done, as 
I have conttantly experienced, by grafting the weak and delicate- 
growing vines upon the itocks of thofe that have more robuft and 
vigorous ftamina*. 

‘ The Syrian vine is, of all others, the moft proper to be ufed for 
ftocks to graft upon, and plants raifed from feed of this fort, are 
greatly preferable to plants raifed either from layers or cuttings. 
If the feed chance to degenerate to a kind of wildnefs, the plants 
will ftill be the better for itocks, becaufe they will, on that account, 
rife with greater vigour. 

« It may, perhaps, be imagined, that ftocks of the above defcrip- 
tion would tend to debafe the flavour of the grapes grafted upon 
them; but experience teaches us, that the ftock does not impart any 
fuch quality co the fruit; for it is well-known that the golden 
pippin, when grafted upon a crab-flock, produces the highett- 
flavoured fruit.’ 

The account of the infeéts which infeft the vine, and the 
methods of deftroying them, are very ingenious + : 

‘I can affure my readers, that | have, by many years expe-- 
rience, found the following method efficacious and fatisfa&tory in 
every refpect: 

‘ To one pound of flowers of fulphur put two ounces of common 
Scotch {nuff; (very good tobacco duft will anfwer equally well.) 
Let thefe be well mixed together; then take a fmall brufh, fuch as 
is ufed for common painting, dip it lightly in the fulphor, then lay 
one hand on the upper furface of the leaf, and with the other draw 
the bruth very gently backwards and forwards all over the under- 
fide: by this means a little fulphur will be left on the leaf. The 
Acarus being foft and delicate in its nature, is hereby deftroyed 
with the moft gentie touch: the brufh alfo moft readily wipes off 
their web as well as their globular tranfparent eggs, which are by 
a fine membrane faftened to the leaves; and thus we are fecured 
from the danger of a fucceeding brood.’ 


In the book on vineyards, we have hints on making vine- 
yards in our country; and a platet is given of the fection of a 





* < The advantages to be gained by engrafting, have appeared 
confpicuous in many inftances, particularly in the fmall blue Fron- 
tinac, engrafted on the Syrian vine at Welbeck, which has con- 
ftantly produced well-fized handfome bunches, with berries almof 
as large as thofe of the black Hamburgh.’ 

+ Mr. Speechly, in his treatife on the pine, &c. mentioned 
certain methods of deftroying the infects which infeft thofe plants. 
A very defirable point of information. We are not able to fay 
whether his contrivance anfwers.—It feems to promife fair. 

t The plates in this volume have no very ftriking recommenda- 
tions. The two plates exhibiting fections of buildings, are ingeni- 
Ous in their defign, and are neatly executed. bill 
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hill for the growth of vines in England, There may be fpots 
in our kingdom favourable to this purpofe: but we believe the 
"Ouves xgibivos, vulgarly called Old Englifh Beer, to be the beft 
wine for the attention of the Englifh planter. 

We cannot difmils this article without making two fhort 
remarks. ‘Whe firft, that we wifh Mr. Speechly had con- 
fidered the proper importance of his work, and had publithed it 
in a form more fuitable to the convenience of the generality of 
his readers. The coftly quarto is not the readieft mode of dif. 
fufing knowlege. ‘There is nothing in the fubjeét, nor in the 
manner of treating it, which fhould have made it difdain the 
more humble drefs of the portable octavo. In the next place, 
we wifh Mr. S. had been apprized, that attempts at fine writing 
are not expected from practical men in his walk of life. When 
we fee fo much Jearned annotation and quotation, for con- 
fiftency’s fake we fhould have had a greater purity of language 
in the body of the work. His learned friends, who have con- 
tributed thefe fplendid dreffings, might have recollected, 

‘© Eutrapelus cuicungue NOCERE wolebat 
‘* VesTiMENTA dabat PRETIOSA.” 

We will refer our readers to the firft two paragraphs of the 
preface: 

‘ There never was a period when the fcience of gardening was 
fo univerfally and fo ardently cultivated as it is at prefent; and of 
the extenfive field of horticulture, no part affords more agreeable 
amufement, or yields more folid fa:isfaétion and advantage, than 
that refined and elegant branch of it, which concerns the forcing of 
fraits, natives of warmer climes; and amongft thefe, though the 
variety of them be fo great, the vine ftands foremoit and the mot 
confpicuous.’ 

Plain fenfe, and correct ftatement are difcernible in every 
word. 

* Of all the numerous forts of fruit indulgent nature produces 
for the ufe of man, that of the grape mutt be efteemed her nobleft 
gift; for although various others not only afford comforts, but many 
of them even contribute to the luxury of the human race, yet none 
of them tend fo eminently as dues this fruit, ‘* to glad the heart.’’— 
Hail then, precious vine! let me modeftly prefume to treat of thy 
culture, and to fet forth thy virques, a theme worthy of the immortal 
gods! O, may thy fuperior excellences everlafting!y inipire man with 
duty, and wich unfeigned gratitude to the all- bounteous Giver.’ 

Can any thing be more flighty or ridiculous! The firft 
paragraph is fairly within the capacity of any praCtical man 
who fecls his fubjet: but tropes and figures are, with fuch an 
one, like weapons in the active hands of madmen. How very 
rarely are they ufed with the leaft fhadow of propriety ! 
ur 
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Our readers will obferve that, in our opinion, Mr. Speechly 
is entitled to every praife for the elaborate mafs of practical 
knowlege which he has collected. We wifh him to confine 
himfelf to that fort of writing, for the fake of brevity, for the 
fake of cheapnefs, and for the fake of his character, that no 
{neerer may have it in his power to apply to him the well- 
known admonition, 


“© Ne futor ultra crepidam.” Good. 





Art. XV. A Diffrtation on Furies; wth a Deicription of the 
Hundred Court: as an Appendix to the Court of Requefts, By 
W. Hutton, F. A. S.S. 8vo. pp.gg. 1s. Baldwin. 

17 is no new thing for a man to be fo far enamoured of his 
miftrefs, as to be blind to all her defects ; and one of our 

comic writers has introduced his hero declaring, that he loved the 

object of his affections, not only in {pite of her faults, but even 
forthem. Mr. Hutton is fomething like this gentleman. His 

Jong and conftant attendance as a commiflioner, has given him 

the fame bias toward courts of requeft ; and he is fond of his 

favourite, almoft to idolatry. Having, in our Review for De- 
cember 1788, given our opinion in favour of determinations 
by juries, in preference to the arbitrary decifions of commif- 
fioners, and having quoted Judge Blackftone as an authority, 

Mr. Hutton has thought it neceffary to combat our fenti- 

ments, and thofe of the Judge, by an enumeration of the evils 

attendant on that ancient and valuable barrier of Britifh liberty, 
which nearly amount to an invective againft it. He difpofes of 
the authority of the Judge with the utmoft eafe. 

« Blackftone, (fays he,) as a man, was fubje& to the frailties of 
men. I have feen fome of his decides wherein appeared hatte, 
warmth, and prejudice. Befides, it is perfectly confiftent for a 
man to promote his own calling by depreciating every fcheme that 
injures it. Blackitone was a lawyer, acquired wealth and power 
by his practice : his connections were of the fame profeilion, confe- 
quently purfued, with him, the fame intereft. Where then is the 
wonder if his fentiments tended to diminifh the power of other 
courts, when they tended to diminifh his own? What man can 
finile to fee an enemy profper; or will act againit himfeif to favour 
another? Was a barber ever known to decry the ufe of wigs, or 
promote long beards ?’ 

To decry the ufe of juries, however, for no other purpofe 
do we fee it can anfwer, (though he more than once declares 
himfelf friendly to them,) Mr. Hutton has produced feveral 
inftances which fell under his own obfervation, fome at the 
affizes, and fome in the county or hundred courts ; from which 
he draws this conclufion, that the faid court and the jury, 
which have been honoured with the appellation of that valuable 
. prerogative 
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prerogative of Englifhmen, are only * 2 fhadow without a fub- 
ftance. A court chiefly applied to by the ignorant, and thofe 
who delight in the fweet, but poifonous feaft of revenge. A 
court which multiplies the evils it was meant to redrefs ; direét- 
ed by craving leeches, who fuck the deepeft where there is no 
blood to fpare; bungling artifts, who in reducing the wart, 
deftroy the limb; caufing Jong and painful fenfations, which, 
upon application, are inftantly cured by a court of requefts.’ 

This pi&ure, it muft be owned, is not a very pleafing one; 
nor would it be difficult for a moderate artift to fet the fubje@ 
in a more agreeable point of view. Still lefs dificult would it 
be to deform the features of Mr. Hutton’s favourite court of 
requefts, by exhibiting fome of the cafes which have fallen un- 
der our own obfervation, of the mifconduct and incapacity of 
thefe immaculate diftributors of juftice : but we do not deem it 
at all neceflary to enter on fo wide a field. It is the principle 
to which we object,—the arbitrary determination by a fet of 
men who may be incapable of deciding on any fubject whatever, 
and whofe eftablifhment (for the fame reafons will operate to 
extend their jurifdiction, or to introduce a new one on like prin- 
ciples, ) may ultimately tend to fap the foundation of what, not- 
withftanding Mr. Hutton’s Philippic, we are ftill willing to 
ftyle that valuable prerogative of Englifbmen,—a jury. 

At a time when our brethren in Scotland are fenfible of the 
want of this grand palladium of property, and fighing for the 
benefits of it ;—when our neighbours abroad feem awake to the 
advantages of this part of our conflitution, and eagerly calling 
for the introduétion of it; and while we are ‘fatisfied that it 
ought not to be abandoned on any flight or partial view of its 
imperfections ;—we fhall not give our voice for its abolition, in 
any cafe where it can be retained ; and that it may be retained 
in the county courts, if properly reformed, we have no doubt. 
To county courts, therefore, we give the preference, notwith- 
ftanding the eulogium with which Mr. Hutton concludes his 
pamphlet, in the following corollaries: 

‘ That the concife, equitable, and cheap proceedings in a court 
of requefts, are the molt falubrious remedies yet difcovered ; the 
frequent folicitations they excite to government for the eftablith- 
ment of fuch courts, is a pofitive proof of their utility ; the people 
of England, after mature deliberation, {eldom think wrong. 

‘ That a court of confcience is, perhaps, of all others, the moft 
diftant from arbitrary proceedings. 

‘ That the commiffioner has not one inducement to act wrong, 
but many to a¢t right. —And, 

‘ That perfection is not. to be found in any court, but of all the 
courts,we know, perhaps a court of requeft comes the nearett.’ 9 
*,* This article has been omitted for fome time, by accident. Ree 
ART. 
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Art. XVI. The bifforical Account of the Reyal Hofpital for Seamen 
at Greenwich. 4to. pp.1so. 12s. Boards. Nicol. 178g. 


I" is well obferved, in the introduction to this volume, that 

we cannot fail to admire the political wifdom of an inftitu- 
tion, which unites attention to private diftrefs, with an effec- 
tual care of the public intereft. Such is the Hofpital at Green- 
wich: the firft idea of which noble charity is afcribed to Mary, 
confort of William II]. Mr. Boyer, in his hiftory of King 
William and Queen Mary, is here faid thus to have exprefled 
hinsfelf on the fubject: ** And the laft great project that her 
thoughts were working on, with relation to noble and royal 
provifion for difabled feamen, was particularly defigned to be 
fo conftituted, as to put them in a probable way of ending 
their days in the fear of God.” King William, fenfible of its 
utility, readily acceded to the wifhes of his royal confort: be- 
fore her demife, a grant was. made of a houfe built by Charles If. 
with certain lands in the manor of Eaft-Greenwich. This 
good beginning was fucceeded in the following years of that 
and future reigns, by royal grants, parliamentary aids, and 
private benefactions; to all which have been added feveral 
fources of fupply, fuch as, unclaimed, or forfeited fhares of 
bounty and prize-money, fixpence per month from all fea- 
men and marines, and the rents and profits of the forfeited 
eftates of the Earl of Derwentwater ; by thefe, and many other 
means, this excellent charity has been, and ftill is, maintained. 
Refpecting the Derwentwater eftate, we obferve in a note, 
p. 55, the following paflage: * By an act of parliament paffed 
in the 22d year of Geo. Il. 30,0001. was granted for the re- 
lief of James Bartholomew Radcliffe, who was attainted for the 
rebellion in 1715.—In 1788, in confequence of a petition from 
the Earl of Newburg, fon of the above-mentioned James, for 
the reftoration of the above eftate on certain conditions, an act 
pafled, granting to his Lordfhip, and his heirs male, a rent- 
charge of 2500]. per annum, to be paid by the treafurer of the 
hofpital.’—1f we recollect right, Mr. James Clarke, in his 
Survey of the Lakes *, fuggeits a heavy complaint againft the 
management of thefe eftates, which may, perhaps, now be 
brought under better diredtion. 

The fubje&t of this book is purfued under the following 
heads: Copies of King William’s original grant and firft com- 
miffion; fabric; revenue; conftitution; eftablifhment of in 
and out penfioners ; painted hall; chapel; council-room; in- 
firmary; fchool, &c. Lift of the mafters and governors from 
the inftitution to this time, and of the prefent diretors. 





* See Review for Dec. 178g, vol. 1xxxi. p. 494 
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To the defcription of the painted-hall, a paper is added, 
which is rather curious. It is a memorial, which Sir James 
Thornhill, when he had finifhed the cieling and fides of the 
great faloon, in the year 1717, delivered to the directors, 
{tating the prices which were given for paintings of the like 
kind, at the banqueting-houfe, Whitehall, the Duke of Mon- 
tague’s, the palaces of Windfor, Hampton-court, &c. &c.— 
It appears that the whole of this celebrated work was not com- 
pleted till 1727, and coft 66851. being after the rate of 31. per 
yard for the: cieling, and 11. per yard for the fides. Several 
eminent painters were confulted by the direétors, who reported 
the performance to be equal to any of the like kind in England, 
and fuperior in number of figures and ornaments :—but if we 
may judge from Sir James’s memorial, the price of other works 
of this nature feems to have exceeded that allotted to the hall at 
Greenwich. | 

Another article in this volume, is an account of the ancient 
royal palace of Placentia in Eaft Greenwich. It was begun 
by Humphrey Duke of Gloucefter, in the reign of Henry VI. 
and enlarged in feveral following reigns. Henry VIII. fpared 
no coft to render it fplendid and magnificent; and it continued 
a favourite refidence in the time of Charles I.—Charles II. 
finding the old palace greatly decayed, began a new ereétion, 
which he left unfinifhed, and which conttituted, as is obferved 
above, the firft part of this famous hofpital. The name Placentia, 
is faid to have been given to the palace on account of its agree- 
able fituation——Names ending in wich, generally lead us to 
think of falt-works: but it is probable that Greenwich was 
anciently Greenwick, vicus viridans, to which the word Eaf 
was prefixed, to diftinguifh it from Deptford, which was here- 
tofore called Weft-Greenwick. 

This volume is adorned by a large and elegant perfpective view 
of the hofpital, from the Thames; a view of the infirmary, 


the {chool and dormitary, and the old palace called Placentia. Hi 





Art. XVII. Mr. Barke’s RefleGions on the Revolution in France. 
[ Article concluded from our laft Number, p. 326. | 


Havre already given our readers a tafte of Mr. Burke’s 
trifles; having ferved up his natural rights of man, which 

he himfelf confiders as trifles, and kickfhaws; having enter- 
tained them with his doughty attack on thefe rights; with his 
fine flourifhes about the utter ruin and fubverfion of all peace 
and profperity in the poor afflicted kingdom of France; with 
his fantaftic caricatura of that den of Anthropophagi, the — 
tiona 
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tional Affembly; with his richly-glowing tints and warm 
colouring of that well-improved and highlv-finifhed group of 
horrors of the 6th of O&é tober; with his ublime and beautiful 
apotheotis of the great lady who was a principal object in that 
moit horrid, atrocious, and unnatural of all fpectacles ; and 
with his piteous, doleful, lamentation over the downfall of thofe 
giand and decorous principles and manners, that unbought 
grace of life, and nurfe of heroic enterprize, the old feudal and 
chivalrous fpirit of Ariftocratic fealty—all which are fo over- 
wrought, and extravagantly befpangled, that we fear the 
generality of beholders will look on them alfo as gilt baubles 
and painted gewgaws: we fhall now proceed to fet before the 
public, fomething of a more folid and fubftantial nature. 

In our former article, we remarked that, though Mr. Burke’s 
edifice is founded on the French revolution, it feems chiefly 
defigned for the ufe of his own countrymen. Accordingly, 
having, in the true fpirit of papal Rome, condemned the right 
of private judgment, by fulminating his bull againft the daring 
and licentious practice of * putting men to live and trade each 
on his own private ftock of reafon; inafmuch as this ftock in 
each man is fmall, and that individuals would do better to 
avail themfelves of the general bank and capital of nations, of 
ages,” and of ancient tradition; and having perceived that, in 
this country, all anathemas of the kind have, of late years, 
been fo difregarded, that * it is the misfortune, (not as th 
heretical preachers of the rights of men think it, “ glory,) of 
this age, that every thing is to be difcuffed:’ Mr. "et for 
this reafon, as well as for the fatisfaétion of thofe Frenchmen, 
(if any fuch there be,) who may with to profit by examples, 
propofes to trouble his young correfpondent with a few thoughts 
on the nature of an eftablifhed church; of an eftablifhed mo- 
narchy; of an eftablifhed Ariftocracy ; and of an eftablifhed 
Democracy. Mr. B. fays a few thoughts: but, alas! he is 
fo little mafter of his own pen, and has fo little rule over his 
fancy, that the very firft of thefe heads, or topics, together 
with the many and various collateral dependencies into which 
his excurfive and ungoverned imagination branches it, takes up 
fo much of his time and paper, (more than an hundred pages, ) 
that he has no room left for the remaining fubjects of difcul- 
fion; and is forced to referve them for another opportunity. 

An eftablifhed church, or as Mr. B. quaintly terms it, * the 
folemn confecration of the ftate, and of ail that officiate in it ;’ 
(appearing thereby to confider the perfons not only of eccle- 
fiaftical, but alfo of civil, governors, as being facred;) is re 
4juifite and neceflary, firtt, he fays, in order “that.all ‘who ade 
minifter in the ‘government of men, in which they fland in the 
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perfon of God himfelf, fhould have high and worthy notions of 
their funétion and deftination; and fhould carry their views 
beyond the fordid pelf, and paltry praife, of this temporary 
fcene of earthly greatnefs, to the bright profpect of the folid 
and permanent riches and glory of an endlefs immortality: but, 
fecondly, an eftablifhed church is neceflary not only for ma- 
giftrates, but for the people alfo; and becomes more neceflary 
in proportion to the greater degree of liberty which they enjoy, 
in order to over-awe and reftrain them from making an irreli- 
gious and wicked ufe of their freedom; to affift them in empty- 
ing themfelves of all the luft of their own felfith will; and to 
teach and perfuade them to appoint wife and virtuous rulers to 
prefide over them. A third reafon for having an eftablifhed 
church, we fhall give in Mr. B.’s own words: 


¢ But one of the firft and moft leading principles on which the 
commonwealth and the laws are confecrated, is left the temporary 

fleflors and life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have re- 
ceived from. their anceftors, or what is due to their pofterity, fhould 
act as if they were the entire mafters; that they fhould not think it 
amongft their rights to cut off the entail, or to commit wafte on the 
inheritance, by deftroying at their pleafure the whole original fabric 
of their fociety; hazarding to leave to thofe who come after them, a 
ruin inftead of a habitation—and teaching thefe fucceflors as little 
to refpect their contrivances, as they had themfelves refpected the 
inftitution of their forefathers. By this unprincipled facility of 
changing the ftate as often, and 2s much, and in as many ways as 
there are floating fancies or fafhions, the whole chain and conti- 
nuity of the commonwealth wauld be broken. No one generation 
could link with the other. Men would become little better than 
the flies of a fummer. 

* And firft of all the fcience of jarifprudence, the pride of the 
human intelle&, which, with all its defeéts, redundancies, and 
errors, is the colleed reafon of ages, combining the principles of 
original juftice with the infinite variety of human concerns, as a 
heap of old exploded errors, would be no longer ftudied. Perfonal 
felf-fufficiency and arrogance (the certain attendants upon all thofe 
who have never experienced a wifdom greater than their own) 
would ufurp the tribunal. Of courfe, no certain laws, eftablifhiog 
invariable grounds of hope and fear, would keep the aétions of men 
in a certain courfe, or direé&t them to acertain end. Nothing ftable 
in the modes of holding property, or exercifing function, could form 
a folid ground on which any parent could ipeculate in the educa- 
tion of his offspring, or in a choice for their future eftablifhment in 
the world. No principles would be early worked into the habits. 
As foon as the molt able inftruétor had completed his laborious 
courfe of inftitution, inftead of fending forth his pupil, accomplithed 
in a virtuous difcipline, fitted to procure him attention and refpect, 
in his place in fociety, he would find every thing altered; and that 
he had turned out a poor creature to the contempt and derifion of 
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the world, ignorant of the true grounds of eftimation. Who would 
infure a tender and delicate fenfe of honour to beat almoft with the 
firft pulfes of the heart, when no man could know what would be the 
tet of honour in a nation, continually varying the ftandard of its 
coin? No part of life would retain its acquifftions. Barbarifm with 
regard to fcience and literature, unfkilfulnefs with regard to arts 
and manufactures, would infallibly fucceed to the want of a tleady 
education and fettled principle; and thus the commonwealth itielf 
would, in a few generations, crumble away, be difconnected into 
the duft and powder of individuality, and at length difperfed to all 
the winds of heaven. 

© To avoid therefore the evils of inconftancy and verfatility, ten 
thoufand times worfe than thofe of obftinacy and the blindeft pre- 
judice, we have confecrated the ftate, that no man fhould appreach 
to look into defeéts or corruptions but with due caution; that he 
fhould never dream of beginning its reformation by its fubverfion ; 
that he fhould approach to the faults of the ftate as to the wounds of 
a father, with pious awe and trembling folicitude. By this wife 
prejudice we are taught to look with horror on thofe children of 
their country who are prompt rafhly to hack that aged parent in 
pieces, and put him into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by 
their poifonous weeds, and wild incantations, they may regenerate 
the paternal conftitution, and renovate their father’s life,’ 


Much of what we have here quoted from Mr. B. with much 
more which we have not, though urged by him in defence of 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, has, in reality, nothing to do 
with the fubjeét. It is a mere encomium on religion. To 
make his argument fairly applicable to his fubject, he muft 
firft fhew, that an uneftablifhed religion is no religion; anda 
caufe inadequate to produce the effect which he defcribes; and 
when he has proved this, he will have proved that there was 
no Chriftianity before the days of the Emperor Conftantine. 

Another reafon for an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment is, becaufe 
it would be unwife to entruft the intereft of the church, which, 
fays Mr. B. is the great fundamental intereft of the whole 
community, to that, to which the Englifh nation entruft no 
part of their civil or military public fervice; that is, to the un- 
fteady and precarious contribution of individuals; and becaufe 
it would be equally unwife to make the church depend on the 
treafury. 

‘ The people of England think that they have conftitutional, 
motives, as well as religious, againft any project of turning their 
independent clergy into ecclefiallical penfioners of ftate. They 
tremble for their liberty, from the influence of a clergy dependent 
on the crown; they tremble for the public tranquillity from the 
diforders of a faétious clergy, if it were made to depend upon any 
Other than the crown. ‘They therefore made their church, like 
their king and their nobility, independent.’ 


Rev, Dec, 1790. Hh Here 
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Here Mr. Burke feems to have become half, if not wholiy, 
a convert to the doctrine which, in the Jaft parliament, we re- 
member to have been broached by an individual in the Houfe of 
Lords; who, on the debate relative to the regency, maintained 
that the bench of bifhops, and the lords of the bed-chamber, 
were the moft independent members of that houfe. 

The church being once eftablifhed, it is highly proper that 
it fhould be fupported in dignity, and in pomp, and in fplen- 
dour: for though the Son of Man himfelf had not where to lay 
his head; though he charges his difciples to provide neither 
gold, nor filver, nor brafs, in their purfes; though he orders 
them to lay up for themfelves treafures in heaven, inftead of 
treafures on earth ; and appoints to all his followers a crofs in- 
ftead of a crown; yet, it feems, the God and Father of this 


meek and lowly teacher, 

‘He who gave our nature to be perfeéted by our virtue, 
willed alfo the neceflary means of its perfetion—He willed there- 
fore the ftate—He willed its connexion with the fource and ori- 
ginal archetype of all perfe€tion. They who are convinced of this 
his will, which is the law of laws and the fovereign of fovereigns, 
cannot think it reprehenfible, that this our corporate fealty and 
homage, that this our recognition of cur figniory paramount, I had 
almoft iaid this oblation of the ftate itfelf, as a worthy offering on 
the high altar of univerfal praife, fhould be performed as all publick 
folemn acts are performed, in buildings, in mufick, in decoration, 
in fpeech, in Se dignity of perfons, according to the cuftoms of 
pals ox taught by their nature; that is, with modeft fplendour, 
with unafluming ftate, with mild majefty and fober pomp. For 
thofe purpofes they think fome part of the wealth of ‘the country is 
as ufefully employed as it can be, in fomenting the luxury of in- 
dividuals, leis the public ornament. It is the publick confola- 
tion. ‘It nourifhes the publick hope. The pooreft man finds his 
own importance and dignity in it, whilft the wealth and pride of in- 
dividuals at every moment makes the man of humble rank and for- 
tune fenfible of his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies his condi- 
tion. Itis for the man in humble life, and toraife his nature, and 
to put him in mind of a ftate in which the privileges of opulence 
will ceafe, when he will be equal by nature, and may be more than 
equal by virtue, that this portion of the general wealth of his coun- 
try is employed and fanétified.’ 


The latter part of this argument, though Mr. B. fays he 
does not here aim at fingularity, is really curious. It is exaétly 
as if fome poor, miferable, half-ftarved Lazarus were made to 
take a diftant view through.a grate, (he muft not approach too 
near, for fear of looking into defects or corruptions, with un- 
due caution and reverence,) of fome pampered Dives, rioting 
in all the luxuries, and delicacies, and dainties, of life; in 
order to put him in mind of a ftate where the privileges of 
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opulence will ceafe; where there will be neither feafting nor 
faring fumptuoufly ; and where he who now hungers and thirfts, 
will be filled and fed equally well with, probably better than 
the voluptuous prodigal, who is more ready to dazzle humble 
poverty with his purple and fine linen, than to comfort it with 
the poor boon of the crumbs that fall from his table. Indeed, 
what is here faid of eftablifhments, exceeds, in point of curio- 
fity, all that we recolle& to have feen on the fubject fince the 
days of David Hume; who defended religious eftablifaments on 
the ground of their being excellent and neceflary foporifics to 
check the intemperate zeal of the clergy, and to prevent them 
from being too eager and affiduous in the difcharge of their 
duty. 

a to the guantum of {plendour and wealth that may be ne- 
ceflary for the church, Mr. B. maintains that: 

¢ When once the commonwealth has eftablithed the eftates of the 
church as property, it can, confiftently, hear nothing of the more 
or the lefs. ‘foo much and too little are treafon againft property. 
What evil can arife from the quantity in any hand, whilft the 
fupreme authority has the full, fovereign fuperintendance over this, 
as overall property, to prevent every ipecies of abufe; and, when- 
ever it notably deviates, to give to it a direction agreeable to the 
purpofes of its inftitution.’ 

As to the unequal diftribution of the good things in the 
church, this, with Mr. B. like the natural rights of men, is 
amere trifle. He is for having property in great maffes. The 
characteriftic eflence of it is to be unequal. A diffuiion of it is 
a chimera, and a monfter in nature. 

With thefe ideas rooted in their minds, fays Mr. Burke, 
the commons of Great Britain will never think of ¢ reg@fating 
religion, (ltke fomething that they are afhamed to fhew,) to 
obfcure municipalities or ruftic villages. No! they will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments.’ No- 
thing will ever perfuade them, in the moft preffing ‘ natural 
emergencies, to feek their refource from the confifcation of the 
eftates of the church.’ 

This accidental mention of confifcation takes captive Mr. 
B.’s fancy, and leads him away from the fubje& which he is 
immediately confidering, to difcufs and to execrate the appro- 
priation of the ecclefiaftical revenues of France to alleviate the 
burdens and diftrefles of the nation. This meafure, the right 
honourable gentleman, (with what reafon or juftice we are at 
a lofs to fay,) terms plunder, robbery, and facrilege. Where 
is the robbery that the ftate fhould refume, ina fubfequent age, 
what it gave in a former? ‘The ftate once thought it wife and 
beneficial to allot fuch immenfe wealth to a particular clafs of 
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men; it now thinks it imprudent and pernicious. Befide, 
who are the perfons robbed? Not the prefent, actually fubfift- 
ing, clergy. ‘They are to be — for by compenfations, 
and by ftipends raifed in a different mode. The cafe is pre- 
cifely this: the predeceflors of the prefent clergy, who have 
been long fince dead, contrived, by means of the mighty en- 
gines of fuperftition and credulity, to remove an enormous load 
of treafure from the ftores of the laity into their own coffers : 
but now, when ‘the illufions of old prejudice are diflolved by 
the new conquering empire of light and reafon,’ the people of 
France have determined that the fucceflors of the prefent clergy, 
who are yet unborn, fhall not have itin their power to perpetu- 
ate the evils which their forefathers began. In purfuance of 
this determination, it has been wifely decreed that the unwieldy 
mafs of wealth which, while it remained accumulated in the 
hands of the church, was not only ufelefs, but noxious, fhould 
again be diftufled and become ferviceable, by being applied to 
the relief of the public neceffities. . 
This act of feizure of property, fays Mr. B. had its origin 
in a coalition between two factions in the ftate: the monied, 
and the literary interefts. Of thefe two parties, the ftock- 
jobbing harpics of ufury, and the philofophical caballers of 
atheifm, he traces the rife and progrefs. Then, confidering 
the confifcation, (as he calls it,) in the light of a punifhment, 
he cenfures it as having been inflicted on the innocent inftead 
of on the guilty. inftead of the eftates of the unoffending 
clergy, why, he afks, did not the nation feize on the eftates of 
the delinquent minifters who had involved it in its misfortunes ? 
Why was not the property of M. Laborde, of the dukes de 
Choifeul, d’Aiguillon, and de la Rochefoucault, and of the 
noble family of Noailles, confifcated? but Mr. B. contends 


- further, that there was no neceffity for any confifcation ; fince, 


according to M. Necker, the expenditure of the French 
government did not excced its income by more than 2,200,0001. 
iterling ; for which that able minifter undertook to provide, 
by favings and improvements of revenue; and as to the re- 
imburfement, the finking of the debt, and other great objects 
of public credit and political arrangement, a moderate and 
proportioned aflefiment on the citizens without diftinétion 
would have anfwered all demands of this nature. Befide, adds 
he, even if M. Necker had not been able to make good his 
words, and the deficiency of {2,200,000 fterling had remain- 
ed, yet the neceffity of obtaining fuch a fum can never juttify 
a confifcation to the amount of five miilions fterling of annuat 
reiit. 
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Thus confcious within themfelves that there was no real ne- 
ceflity for their iniquity, the abettors of the French revolution, 
according to Mr. B. were obliged to have recourfe to the moft 
fcandalous ftratagems and artifices, to varnifh over and palliate 


the enormity of their crimes. 

‘ When all the frauds, impoftures, violences, rapines, burnings» 
murders, confifcations, compulfory paper currencies, and every 
defcription of tyranny and cruelty employed to bring about and to 
uphold this revolution, have their natural effect, that is, to fhock 
the moral fentiments of all virtuous and fober minds, the abettors 
of this philofophic fyflem immediately {train their throats in a de- 
clamation againit the old monarchial government of France. 
When they bave rendered that depofed power fufliciently black, 
they then proceed in argument, as if all thofe who difapprove of 
their new abufes, muft of courfe be partizans of the old; that thofe 
who reprobate their crude and violent fchemes of liberty ought to 
be treated as advocates for fervitude. I admit that their neceflities 
do compel them to this bafe and contemptible fraud. Nothing 
can reconcile men to their proceedings and projects but the fuppo- 
fition that there is no third option between them, and fome tyranny 
as odious as can be furnifhed by the records of hiftory, or by the 
javention of poets. ‘This prattling of theirs hardly deferves the 
name of fophittry. It is nothing but plain impudence.’ 

The right honourable gentleman then enters on a defence of 
the old government of France ; which he examines by what he 
thinks the two beit criteria of a good conftitution and a good 
adminiftration, viz. an increafing population, and a great quan- 


tity of circulating coin. 

« Among the ftandards upon which the effets of government on 
any country are to be elftimated, I muft confider the ttate of its po- 
pulation as not the leaft certain. No country in which population 
flourifhes, and is in progreflive improvement, can be under a very 
mifchievous government. About fixty years ago, the Intendants 
of the generalities of l’rance made, with other matters, a report of 
the population of their feveral diftrifts. I have not the books, 
which are very voluminous, by me, nor do I know where to pro- 
cure them (I am obliged to fpeak by memory, and therefore the 
lefs pofitively), but I think the population of France was by them, 
even at that period, eftimated at twenty-two, millions of fouls. 
Atthe end of the laft ceytury it had been generally calculated at 
eighteen. On either of thefe eftimations France was not ill-peopled. 
Mr. Necker, who is an authority for his own time at leaft equal to 
the Intendants of theirs, reckons, and upon apparently fure prin- 
ciples, the people of France, in the year 1780, at twenty-four 
millions fix hundred and feventy thoufand. But was this the pro- 
bable ultimate term under the old eftablifhment? Dr. Price is of 
Opinion, that the growth of population in I’rance was by no means 
atits acméin that year. I certainly defer to Dr. Price’s authority 
agood deal move in thefe fpeculations, than I do in his . «neray 
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litics. This gentleman, taking ground on Mr. Necker’s data, 
is very confident, that fince the period of that minifter’s calculation, 
the French population has encreafed rapidly ; fo rapidly that in the 
year 1789 he will not confent to rate the people of that kingdom 
at a lower number than thirty millions. After abating much (and 
much I think ought to be abated) from the fanguine calculation of 
Dr. Price, I have no doubt that the population of France did 
encreafe confiderably during this later period: but fuppofing that 
it encreafed to nothing more than will be fufficient to compleat the 
24,670,000 to 25 millions, ftill a population of 25 millions, and 
that in an increafing progrefs, on a fpace of about twenty-feven 
thoufand fquare leagues, is immenfe. It is, for inftance, a good 
deal more than the prc portionable population of this ifland, or 
even than that of England, the beft-peopled part of the united 
kingdom. 

‘It is not univerfally true, that France is a fertile country. 
Confiderable tracts of it are barren, and Jabour under other natural 
difadvantages. In the portions of that territory, where things are 
more favourable, as faras I am able todifcover, the numbers of the 
people correfpond to the indulgence of nature. ‘The Generality of 
Lifle (this I admit is the ftrongeft exampie) upon an extent of 404% 
leagues, about ten years ago, contained 734,600 fouls, which is 
1772 inhabitants to each fquare league. ‘The middle term for 
the reft of France is about goo inhabitants to the fame admeafure- 
ment. 

‘ I do not attribute this population to the depofed government ; 
becaufe I do not like to compliment the contrivances of men, with 
what is due in a great degree to the bounty of Providence. But 
that decried government could not have obitruéted, moft probably 
it favoured, the operation of thofe caufes (whatever they were) 
whether of nature in the foil, or in habits of induftry among the 
people, which has produced fo large a number of the fpecies 
throughout that whole kingdom, and exhibited in fome particular 
places fuch prodigies of population. I never will fuppofe that 
fabrick of a ftate to be the worft of all political inftitutions, which, 
by experience, is found to contain a principle favourable (how- ~ 
ever latent it may be) to the encreafe of mankind. 

‘ The wealth of a country is another, and no contemptible 
ftandard, by which we may judge whether, on the whole, a govern- 
ment be protecting or deftructive. France far exceeds England in 
the multitude of her people ; but I apprehend that her comparative 
wealth is much inferior to ours; that it is not fo equal in the dif- 
tribution, nor fo ready in the circulation. I believe the difference 
in the form of the two governments to be amongft the caufes of this 
advantage on the fide of England. I fpeak of England, not of the 
whole Britifh dominions ; which, if compared with thofe of France, 
will, in fome degree, weaken the comparative rate of wealth upon 
our fide. But that wealth, which will not endure a comparifon 
with the riches of England, may conftitute a very refpectable degree 
of opulence. Mr. Necker’s book publifhed in 1785, contains an 
accurate and interefting colleftion of facts relative to public cecono- 
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my and to political arithmetic; and his fpeculations on the fabject 
are general, wife, and liberal. In that work he gives an idea of 
the ftate of France, very remote from the portrait of a country 
whofe government was a perfect grievance, an abfolute evil, ad- 
mitting no cure but through the violent and uncertain remedy of a 
total revolution. He affirms, that from the year 1726 to the year 
1784, there was coined at the mint of France, in the fpecies of 
old and filver, to the amount of about one hundred millions of 
unds fterling. ; 

‘ It is impoffible that Mr. Necker fhould be miftaken in the 
amount of the bullion which has been coined in the mint. Itisa 
matter of official record. The reafonings of this able financier, 
concerning the quantity of gold and filver which remained for cir- 
culation, when he wrote in 1785, that is about four years before 
the depofition and imprifonment of the French King, are not of 
equal certainty ; but they are laid on grounds {o apparently folid, 
that it is not eafy to refufe a confiderable degree of affent to his 
calculation. He calculates the nmumeraire, or what we call /pecie, 
then actually exifting in France, at about eighty-eight millions of 
the fame Englifh money. A great accumulation of wealth for one 
country, large as that country is! Mr. Necker was fo far from 
confidering this influx of wealth as likely to ceafe, when he wrote 
in 1785, that he prefumes upon a future annual increafe of two 
percent upon the money brought into France during the periods 
from which he computed. 

‘ Some adequate caufe muft have originally introduced all the 
money coined at its mint into that kingdom; and fome caufe as 
operative muft have kept at home, or returned into its bofom, fuch 
a vatt flood of treafure as Mr. Necker calculates to remain for do- 
meftic circulation, Suppofe any reafonable deduction from M. 
Necker’s computation; the remainder muft ftill amount to an im- 
menfe fum. Caufes thus powerful to acquire and to retain, cannot 
be found in difcouraged induftry, infecure property, and a pofitively 
deftructive government. Indeed, when | confider the face of the 
kingdom of France; the multitude afid opulence of her cities; the 
ufeful magnificence of her fpacious high roads and bridges; the op- 
portunity of her artifical canals and navigations opening the con- 
veniences of maritime communication through a folid continent of 
foimmenfe an extent; when I turn my eyes to the {tupendous 
works of her ports and harbours, and to her whole naval apparatus, 
whether for war or trade; when I bring before my view the number 
of her fortifications, conftru€ted with fo bold and mafterly a fkill, 
and made and maintained at fo prodigious a charge, prefenting an 
armed front and impenetrable barrier to her enemies upon every 
fide; when I recollect how very {mall a part of that extenfive region 
is without cultivation, and to what complete perfection the culture 
of many of the beft productions of the earth have been brought ia 
France; when I refle&t on the excellence of her manufactures and 
fabrics, fecond to none but ours, and in fome particulars not fecond ; 
when I contemplate the grand foundations of charity, public and 
private ; when 1 furvey the ftate of all the arts that beautify and 
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polith life; when I reckon the men fhe has bred for extending her 
fame in war, her able ftatefmen, the multitude of her profound 
lawyers and theologians, her philofophers, her critics, her hifto- 
rians and antiquaries, her pocts, and her orators facred and pro- 
fane, I behold in all this fomething which awes and commands the 
imagination, which checks the mind on the brink of precipitate 
and indifcriminate cenfure, and which demands, that we fhould 
very ferioufly examine, what and how great are the Jatent vices that 
could authorife us at once to level fo fpecious a fabric with the 

round. Ido notrecognize, in this view of things, the defpotifm 
of Turkey. Nordo I difcern the character of a government that 
has been, on the whole, fo oppreflive, or fo corrupt, or fo negli- 
gent, as to be utterly unfit for all reformation. I mutt think fuch a 
government well deferved to have its excellencies heightened ; its 
faults corrected; and its capacities improved into a Briufh con- 
ititution.’ 

On this argument, though it deferves to be well weighed, 
we think Mr, B. lays rather too much ftrefs. The cafes of 
China, Indoftan, the Roman Empire under the twelve Cefars, 
Perfia under Kouli Khan, and ‘lurkey, have been urged in 
oppofition. Indeed, as to the argument drawn from an in- 
creafing population, it may be remarked that a government 
muft, in all probability, be not only.‘ very michievous,’ but 
abfolutely intolerable, before it can extinguifh one of the greateft 
propenfities and ftrongeft paffions of human nature, that of 
propagating its fpecies. By parity of reafoning, it might be 
maintained, that the ‘fervile, unwholefome, and peftiterous, 
occupations of many poor wretches who work, (in mines, for 
inftance,) from dawn to dark,’ are not very noxious, or gall- 
ing ; becaufe they do not fo far fubdue that ftrongeft paffion, 
the love of life, as to induce thefe unhappy people to refcue 
themfelves from their miferable induftry, by putting a period to 
their exiftence. 

Another artifice which Mr. B. charges on the abettors of the 
French revolution, is thus ftated; 


‘ The advocates for this revolution, not fatisfied with exagger- 
ating the vices of their antient government, ftrike at the fame of 
their country itielf, by painting almoft all that could have attracted 
the attention of {trangers, I mean their nobility and their clergy, as 
objects of horror. If this were only a libel, there had not been 
much in ii. But it has pra¢tical confequences. Had your nobility 
and gentry, who formed the great body of your landed men, and 
the whole of your military officers, relembled thofe of Germany, 
at the period when the Hanfe-towns were neceflitated to confederate 
againft the nobles in defence of their property—had they been like 
the Orfni and Vitelli in Italy, who ufed to fally from their fortified 
dens to rob the trader and traveller—had they been fuch as the 
Mamalukes in Egypt, or the Nayres on the coait of Malabar, I de 
admit, that too criticalan enquiry might not be advifeable into the 
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means of freeiny the world from fuch a nuifance. The ftatutes of 
Equity and Mercy might be veiled for a moment. The tendereft 
minds, confounded with the dreadful exigence in which morality 
fubmits to the fufpenfion of its own rules in favour of its own prjn- 
ciples, might turn afide whilft fraud and violence were accomplith- 
ing the deitru€tion of a pretended nobilitv which diigraced whilft it 
perfecuted human nature. The perfons moft abhorrent from blood, 
and treafon, and arbitrary confilcation, might remain filent fpec- 
tators of this civil war between the vices. 

‘ But did the privileged nobility who met under the king’s pre- 
cept at Verfailles, in 1789, or their conftituents, deferve to be 
looked on as the Nayres or Mamalukes of this age, or ag the Orfixi 
and Vitelli of ancient times? If I had then afked the queftion, I 
fhould have paffed for a madman. What have they fince done 
that they were io be driven into exile, that their perfons thould be 
hunted about, mangled, and tortured, their families difperfed, 
their houfes laid in afhes, that their order fhou!d be abolifhed, and 
the memory of it, if poffible, extinguifhes, by ordaining them to 
change the very names by which they were ufually known? 
Read their inftruétions to their reprefentatives. ‘They breathe the 
fpirit of liberty as warmly, and they recommend reformation as 
ftrongly, as any other order. Their privileges relative to con- 
tribution were voluntarily furrendered; as the king, from the 
beginning, furrendered al] pretence to a right of taxation. Upon 
a free conftitution there was but one opinion in France. The 
abfolute monarchy was at an end. Ic breathed its laft, without 
a groan, without flruggle, without convulfion. All the fruggle, 
all the diffenfion arofe afterwards upon the preference of a defpotic 
democracy to a government of reciprocal controul. The triumph 
of the victorious party was over the principles of a Britith conftitu- 
tion.’ 

To fuppofe that an admirer of ariftocracy fhould refift this 
tempting opportunity to indulge himfelf in a panegyric on the 
French nobles, and through their means, on nobility in gene- 
ral, would be to fuppofe that he had more {ftoicifm and com- 
mand of imagination than Mr. Burke can boaft : 


‘ Ido not pretend to know France as corre¢tly as fome others ; 
but I have endeavoured through my whole life to make myfelf ac- 
guainted with human nature; otherwife I fhould be unfit to take 
even my humble partin the fervice of mankind. In that ftudy [ 
could not pais by a vaft portion of our nature, as it appeared mo- 
difed in a country but twenty-four miles from the fhore of this 
iland. On my beft obfervation, compared with my bett enquiries, 
I found your nobility for the greater part compofed of men of an 
high fpirit, and of a delicate fenfe of honour, both with regard to 
themfelves individyally, and with regard to their whole corps, over 
whom they kept, beyond what is common in other countries, a 
cenforial eye. ble were tolerably weli-bred ; very officious, hu- 
mane, and hofpitable; in their converfation frank and open; with 
a good military tone; and reafonably tinfiured with literature, 
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particularly of the authors in their own language. Many had pre- 
tenfions far above this defcription. I fpeak of thofe who were 
generally met with. 

* As to their behaviour to the inferior claffes, they appeared to 
me to comport themfelves towards them with good-nature, and with 
fomething more nearly approaching to familiarity, than is gencrally 
practifed with us in the intercourie between the higher and lower 
ranks of life. ‘To ftrike any perfon, even in the moft abje& con- 
dition, was a thing in a manner unknown, and would be highly 
difgraceful. Inftances of other ill-treatment of the humble part of 
the community were rare; and as to attacks made upon the property 
or the perfonal liberty of the commons, | never heard of any what- 
foever from them} nor, whilft the laws were in vigour under the 
antient government, would fuch tyraony in fubjects have been per- 
mitted, As men cof landed eftates, 1 had no fault to find with their 
conduct, though much to reprehend, and much to with changed, 
in many of the old tenures. Where the letting of their land was 
by rent, I could not difcover that their agreements with their 
farmers were oppreflive; nor when they were in partnerfhip with 
the farmer, as often was the cafe, have | heard that they had taken 
the lion’s fhare. ‘The proportion feemed not inequitable. There 
might be exceptions; but certainly they were exceptions only. J have 
no reafon to believe that in thefe refpeéts the landed nobleffe of 
}rance were worfe than the landed gentry of this country; certainly 
in no refpe& more vexatious than the land-holders, not noble, of 
their own nation. In cities the nobility had no manner of power ; 
in the country very little. You know, Sir, that much of the civil 
government, and the police in the moft effential parts, was not in 
the hands of that nobility which prefents itfelf firlt to our confidera- 
tion. The revenue, the fyftem and collection of which were the 
mott grievous parts of the French government, was not adminiftered 
by the men of the fword; nor were they anfwerable for the vices of 
its principle, or the vexations, where any fuch exifted, in its ma- 
nagement, 

* Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the nobility had 
any contiderable fhare in the oppreflion of the people, in cafes in 
which real oppreflion exifted, | am ready to admit that they were 
not without confiderable faults and errors. A foolith imitation of 
the worft part of the manners of England, which impaired their 
natura! character without fubitituting in its place what perhaps they 
meant, has certainly rendered them worfe than formerly they were. 
Habitual diffolutenefs of manners continued beyond the pardonable 
period of life, was more common among them than it is with us; 
and it reigned with the lefs hope of remedy, though poffibly with 
fomething of lefs mifchief, by being covered with more exterior 
decorum. They co ntenanced too much that licentious philofophy 
which has helped to bring on their ruin. ‘There was another error 
amongft them more fatal. Thofe of the commons, who approached 
to or exceeded many of the nobility in point of wealth, were not 
fully admitted to the rank and eftimation which wealth, io reafon 
and good policy, ought to beftow in every country; thongh I think 
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not equally with that of other nobility. The two kinds of arifto- 
cracy were too punttilioufly kept afunder; lefs fo, however, than 
in Germany and fome other nations. 

‘ This feparation, as I have already taken the liberty of fuggeft- 
ing to you, I conceive to be one principal caule of the deftraction 
of the old nobility. The military, particularly, was too exclufively 
referved for men of family. But after all, this was an error of opi- 
nion, which a confliting opinion would have rectified. <A per- 
manent aflembly, in which the commons had their fhare of power, 
would foon abolifh whatever was too invidious and infulting in 
thefe diftin€tions; and even the faults in the morals of the nobility 
would have been probably corrected by the greater varieties of oc- 
cupation and purfuit to which a conftitution by orders would have 

iven rife. 

¢ All this violent cry againft the nobility I take to be a mere 
work of art. To be honoured and even privileged by the laws, 
opinions, and inveterate ufages of our country, growing out of the 
prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke horror and indignation 
in any man. Even to be too tenacious of thofe privileges, is not 
abfolutely acrime. The ftrong ftruggle in every individual to pre- 
ferve pofleffion of what he has found to belong to him and to diftin- 
guifh him, is one of the fecurities againit injuftice and defpotifm 
implanted in our nature. It operates as an inftinét to fecure pro- 
perty, and to preferve communities in a fettled ftate. What is there 
to fhock in this? Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. 
It is the Corinthian capital of polithed fociety. Ommnes Soni nobilitaté 
femper favemus, was the faying of a wife and good man. It is indeed 
one fign of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline to it with fome 
fort of partial propenfity. He feels no ennobling principle in his 


own heart who wifhes to level all the artificial inftitutions which: 


have been adopted for giving a body to opinion, and permanence 
to fugitive efteem. It is a four, malignant, envious difpofition, 
without tafte for the reality or for any image or reprefentation of 
virtue, that fees with joy the unmerited fall of what has long 
flourifhed in fplendour and in honour. I do not like to fee any 
thing deftroyed; any void produced in fociety; asy ruin on the 
face of the land. It was therefore with no difappointment or dif- 
fatisfaction that my enquiries and obfervation did not prefent to me 
any incorrigible vices in the noblefle of France, or any abufe 
which could not be removed by a reform very fhort of abolition. 
Your noblefle did not deferve punifhment; but to degrade is to 
punifh.’ 

Our readers are to take notice, that all this, handfome as it 
is, iS nothing more than a light breeze, or gentle puff of fide 
wind, while the Right Hon. circumnavigator’s gilded veffel 
is failing down the channel} of an eftablifhed church. What 
fine things might have been, or what may ftill be, exhibited 
to view, if he had proceeded, or fhould, as he feems to in- 
timate, again put to fea, and hereafter proceed fo far on his 
voyage, as to fall in with the great monfaon of an eftablifhed 
Ariltocracy, 
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Ariftocracy, is more than enters into the heart of man to cons 


ceive. 
Our chivalrous knight-errant next offers to break a lance jin 


the caufe of the French clergy: 

‘ When my occafions took me into France, towards the clofe of 
the late reign, the clergy, under all their forms, engaged a confi- 
derable part of my curiofity.. So far from finding (except from 
one fet of men, not then very numerous though very active) the 
complaints and difcontents againft that body, which fome publica- 
tions had given me reafon to expect, I perceived little or no public 
or private uneafinefs on their account. On further examination, [ 
found the clergy in general, perfons of moderate mincs and deco- 
rous manners; I include the feculars, and the regulars of both fexes, 
I had not the good fortune to know a great many of the parochial 
clergy ; but in general I received a perfectly good account of their 
morals, and of their attention to their duties. With fome of the 
higher clergy I had a perfonal acquaintance ; and of the reft in that 
clafs, very good means of information. They were, almoft all of 
them, perfons of noble birth. ‘They refembled others of their own 
rank ; and where there was any difference, it was in their favour. 
They were more fully educated than the military nobleffe ; fo as by 
no means to difgrace their profeffion by ignorance, or by want of 
fitnefs for the exercife of their authority. ‘They feemed to me, be- 
yond their clerical character, liberal and open; with the hearts of 
gentlemen, and men of honour; neither infolent nor fervile in their 
manners and conduct. They feemed to me rather a fuperior clafs ; 
a fet of men, amongft whom you would not be furprifed to find a 
Fenelon. 1 faw among the clergy in Paris (many of the defcription 
are not to be met with any where) men of great learning and can- 
dour: and I had reafon to believe, that this defcription was not 
confined to Paris. What I found in other places, I know was acci- 
dental; and therefore to be prefumed a fair fample. I fpent a few 
days in a provincial town, where, in the abfence of the bifhop, I 
pafied my evenings with three clergymen, his vicars general, per- 
fons who would have done honour to any church. ‘They were all 
well informed ; two of them of deep, general, and extenfive erudi- 
tion, ancient and mocern, oriental and weftern ; particularly in 
their own profeflion. They had a more extenfive knowledge of our 
Englifh divines than I expedted: and they entered into the genius 
of thofe writers with a critical accuracy. One of thefe gentlemen is 
fince dead, the Abbé Morangis. I pay this tribute, without reluct- 
ance, to the memory of that noble, reverend, learned and excellent 
perfon; and i fhould do the fame, with equal cheerfulnefs, to the 
merits of che others, who I believe are flill living, if { did not fear 
to hurt thofe whom I am unable to ferve, . 

* Some of thefe ecclefiaftics of rank are, by all titles, perfons de- 
ferving of general refpect. ‘They are deferving of gratitude from 
me, and from many Englifh. If this letter fhould ever come into 
their hands, I hope they will believe there are thofe of our nation 


who feel for their unmerited fall, and for the crue) confifcation 
of 
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of their fortunes, with no common fenfibility. What I fay of them 
is a teftimony, as far as one feeble voice can go, which | owe to 
truth. Whenever the quettion of this unnatural perfecution is con- 
cerned, I will pay it. No one fhall prevent me from being juft and 
grateful. The time is fitted for the duty ; and it is particularly be- 
coming to fhew our juftice and gratitude, when thofe who have de- 
ferved well of us and of mankind are labouring under popular oblo- 
guy and the perfecutions of oppreflive power. 

¢ You had before your revolution about an hundred and twenty 
bifhops. A few of them were men of eminent fanctity, and cha- 
rity without limit. When we talk of the heroic, of courfe we talk 
of rare, virtue. I believe the inftances of eminent depravity may 
be as rare amongit them as thofe of tranfcendent goodnefs. Ex- 
amples of avarice and of licentioufnefs may be picked out, I do not 
queftion it, by thofe who delight in the inveftigation which leads to 
{uch difcoveries. A man, as old as I am, will not be alftonithed 
that feveral, in every defcription, do not lead that perfect life of 
felf-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleafure, which is wifhed 
for by all, by fome expected, but by none exacted with more 
rigour, than by thofe who are the mofi attentive'to their own inte- 
refts, or the molt indulgent to their own paffions. When I was in 
France, I am certain that the number of vicious prelates was not 
great. Certain individuals among them not diftinguifhable for the 
regularity of their lives, made fome amends for their want of the 
fevere virtues, in their pofleflion of the liberal ; and were endowed 
with qualities which made them ufeful in the church and fate. LI 
am told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth had been 
more attentive to character, in his promotions to that rank, than 
his immediate predeceflor; and I believe, (as fome fpirit of refurm 
has prevailed through the whole reiga) that it may be true.’ 

This brings the right honourable gentleman back again to 
the fubject of confifcation ; and here he is more terribly haunt- 
ed than ever by the demon of plunder, who now harrows up 
his foul with the wild fancy, that ¢ the new ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment in France is intended only to be temporary, and 
preparatory to the utter abolition, under any of its forms, of 
the Chriftian religion, whenever the minds of men are pre- 
pared for this laft ftroke againft it, by the accomplifhment of 
the plan for bringing its minifters into univerfal contempt.’ 
The cafe of the fecular clergy having been already difpatched, 
that of the regulars now comes under confideration. ‘To abo- 
lifh the monattic inftitutions, was as unwife, fays Mr. B. as 
it was unjuft. A fkilful ftatefman would have embraced with 
eagernefs the opportunity which thefe foundations afforded 
him of ferving his country: but he would never have thrown 


away his advantages by the total deftruction of the religious 
orders, 


‘ There are moments in the fortune of ftates when particular 
men -are called to make improvements by great mental exertion. 
In 
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In thofe moments, even when they feem to enjoy the confidence of 
their prince and country, and to be invelted with full authority, 
they have not always apt inftroments. A polstician, to do great 
things, looks for a power, what our workmen call a purchafe; and 
if he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics he cannot be ata 
jofs to apply it. In the monattic inftitutions, in my opinion, was 
found a great power for the mechanifm of politic benevolence, 
There were revenues with a public direction; there were men 
wholly fet apart and dedicated to public purpofes, without any 
other than public ties and public principles ; men without the pof- 
fibility of converting the eftate of the community into a private 
fortune ; men denied to felf-interefts, whofe avarice is for fome 
community ; men to whom perfonal poverty is honour, and implicit 
obedience ftands in the place of freedom. In vain fhall a man look 
to the poflibility of making fuch things when he wants them. The 
winds blow as they lift. ‘Thefe infitutions are the produéts of en- 
thufiafm ; they are the inftruments of wifdom. Wifdom cannot 
create materials; they are the gifts of nature or of chance; her 
pride is in the ufe. The pererennial exiftence of bodies corporate 
and their fortunes, are things particularly fuited to a man who has 
long views ; who meditates defigns that require time in fafhioning ; 
and which propofe duration when they are accomplifhed. He is not 
deferving to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the order of 
great ftatefmen, who, having obtained the command and direction 
of fuch @ power as exifted in the wealth, the difcipline, and the ha- 
bits of fuch corporations, as thofe which you have rafhly deftroyed, 
cannot find any way of converting it to the great and lafting bene- 
fit of his country. On the view of this fubject a thoufand ufes fug- 
geft themfelves to a contriving mind. To deftroy any power, grow- 
ing wild from the rank productive force of the human mind, is almoft 
tantamount, in the moral world, to the deftruction of the apparently 
active properties of bodies in the material. It would be like the 
attempt to deftroy (if it were in our competence to deftroy) the ex- 
panfive force of fixed air in nitre, or the power of fteam, or of elec- 
tricity, or of magnetifm. ‘Thefe energies always exifted in nature, 
and they were always difcernible. They feemed, fome of them un- 
ferviceable, fome noxious, fome no better than a fport to children ; 
until contemplative ability, combining with practical fkill, tamed 
their wild nature, fubdaed them to ufe, and rendered them at once 
the moft powerful and the moft traétable agents, in fubfervience to 
the great views and defigns of men. Did fifty thoufand perfons, 
whofe mental and whole bodily labour you might dire&, and fo 
many hundred thoufand a year of a revenue, which was neither 
Jazy nor fuperftitious, appear too big for your abilities to wield ? 
Had you no way of ufing the men but by converting monks into 
penfioners? Had you no way of turning the revenue to account, 
but through the improvident refource of a {pendthrift fale? If you 
were thus deftitute of mental funds, the proceeding is in its natural 
courfe. Your politicians do not underftand their trade; and there- 
fore they fell their tools. 

* But 
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¢ But the inftitutions favour of fuperftition in their very prin- 
ciple ; and they nourifh it by a permanent and ftanding influence. 
This I do not mean to difpute; but this ought not to binder you 
from deriving from fuperttition itfelf any refources which may 
thence be furnifhed for ed gyos advantage. You derive benefits 
from many difpofitions and many paffions of the human mind, 
which are of as doubtful a colour in the moral eye, as fuperttition 
itfelf. It was your bufinefs to correct and mitigate every thing 
which was noxious in this paffion, as in all the paflions. But is fu- 
perftition the greateft of all poflible vices? In its pofable excefs I 
think it becomes a very greatevil. It is, however, a moral fub- 
je& ; and of courfe admits all degrees and all modifications. Sue 
perftition is the religion of feeble minds; and they muft be tole- 
rated in an intermixture of it, in fome trifling or fome enthufiaftic 
fhape or other, elfe you will deprive weak minds of a refource found 
neceflary to the ftrongeft. The body of all true religion confifts, to 
be fure, in obedience to the will of the fovereign of the world; in 
a confidence in his declarations; and an imitation of his perfec- 
tions. The reft is our own. It may be prejudicial to the great 
end ; it may be auxiliary. Wife men, who as fuch, are not ad- 
mirers (not admirers at leaft of the Munera Terra) are not violently 
attached to thefe things, nor do they violently hate them. Wifdom 
is not the moft fevere corrector of folly. ‘They are the rival follies, 
which mutually wage fo unrelenting a war: and which make fo 
cruel a ufe of their advantages, as they can happen to engage the 
immoderate vulgar on the one fide or the other in their quarrels. 
Prudence would be neuter ; but if, in the contention between fond 
attachment and fierce antipathy concerning things in their nature 
not made to produce fuch heats, a prudent man were obliged to 
make a choice of what errors and exceffes of enthutiafm he would 
condemn or bear, perhaps he would think, that which builds, to 
be more tolerable than chat which demolithes—that which adorns a 
country, than that which deforms it—that which endows, than that 
which plunders—that which difpofes to miflaken beneficence, than 
that which ftimulates to real injuftice—that which leads a man to 
refufe to himfelf lawful pleafures, than that which fnatches from 
others the fcanty fubfiltence of their felf-denial. Such, I think, is 
very nearly the ftate of the queftion between the ancient founders 
of monkith fuperitition, and the fuperftition of the pretended philo- 
fophers of the hour.’ 


It appears alfo to Mr. B. that the monaftic funds were ex- 


‘pended by their old poffeffors in a way more beneficial to the 


public, than they are likely to be by thofe perfons to whom, by 
the new project, they are now to be transferred. 


* When the advantages of the poffeffion, and of the project, are 
on a par, there is no motive for a change. But in the prefent cafe, 
perhaps they are not upon a par, and the difference is in favour of 
the poffefion. It does not appear to me, that the expences of thofe 
whom you are going to expel, do, in fact, take a courfe fo dire@lly 
and fo generally leading to witiate and degrade and render mifer- 
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able thofe through whom they pafs, as the expences of thofe fa- 
vourites whom you are intruding into their houfes. Why fhould 
the expenditure of a great landed property, which is a difperfion 
of the furplus product of the foil, appear intolerable to you or to 
me, when it takes its courfe through the accumulation of vaft libra- 
ries, which are the hiftory of the force and weaknefs of the human 
mind ; through great collections of antient records, medals, and 
coins, which atteft and explain laws and cuftoms ; through paint- 
ings and ftatues, that, by imitating nature, feem to extend the li- 
mits of creation; through grand monuments of the dead, which 
continue the regards and connections of life beyond the grave; 
through colleions of the fpecimens of nature, which become a re- 
prefentative aflembly of all claffes and families of the world, that 
by difpofition facilitate, and, by exciting curiofity, open the ave- 
nues to fcience? If, by great permanent eftablifhments, al! thefe 
objects of expence are better fecured from the inconftant fport of 
perfonal caprice and perfonal extravagance, are they worfe than if 
the fame taftes prevailed in fcattered individuals? Does not the 
fweat of the mafon and carpenter, who toil in order to partake the 
{weat of the peafant, flow as pleafantly and as falubrioufly, in the 
conftruétion and repair of the majeftic edifices of religion, as in the 
painted booths and fordid fties of vice and luxury; as honourably 
and as profitably in repairing thofe facred works, which grow hoary 
with innumerable years, as on the momentary receptacles of tran- 
fient voluptuoufnefs ; in opera-houfes, and brothels, and gaming- 


_houfes, and club-houfes, and obelifks in the Champ de Mars? Is 


the furplus product of the olive and the vine worfe employed in the 
frugal fuftenance of perfons, whom the fictions of a pious imagina- 
tion raifes to dignity by confiruing in the fervice of God, than in 
pampering the innumerable multitude of thofe who are degraded 
by being made ufelefs domeftics fubfervient to the pride of man? 
Are the decorations of temples an expenditure lefs worthy a wife 
man than ribbons, and laces, and national cockades, and petits 
maifons, and petit foupers, and all the innumerable fopperies 
and follies in which opulence {ports away the burthen of its fupere 
Aluity ?? 

The right honourable gentleman having now enlarged fo 
much on the firft of thofe topics, which he propofed to difcufs, 
finds his plan to be of greater extent than he computed ; and 
therefore, partly for this reafon, and partly becaufe he thinks 
the French too far gone in their madnefs to liften to advice, or 
to profit by examples, he drops, for the prefent at leaft, all 
that he intended to fay on the general principles of government, 
under the feveral heads of monarchy, ariftocracy, and demo- 
cracy, and the degree in which they exift at this day in Bri- 
tain. Accordingly, the remainder of his book is confined to 
fome remarks on the organization of the new legiflative, exe- 
cutive, judicial, military, and fifcal eftablifhments, adopted by 
the National Allembly. 

On 
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On the fubject of the legiflative power, Mr. Burke obferves, 
that, 

¢ The French builders, clearing away as mere rubbifh whatever 
they found, and, like their ornamental gardeners, forming every 
thing into an exaét level, propofe to refit the whole local and genes 
ral legiflature on three bafes of three different kinds; one geome- 
trical, one arithmetical, and the third financial; the fir ft of which 
they call the dafs of territory; the fecond, the bafts of population ; 
and the third, the da/ss of contribution. F or the accomplifhment of 
the firft of thefe purpoies they divide the #’¢a of their country into 
eighty-three pieces, regularly fquare, of eighteen leagues by eigh- 
teen. ‘Thefe large divifions are called Departm: nts. Thefe they 
portion, proceeding by {quare meafurement, into feventeen hundred 
and twenty diftricts called Communes. Thefe again they fubdivide, 
ftill proceeding by fquare meafurement, into fmaller diftriéts called 
Cantons, making i in all 6,400.’ 

All perfons in a canton, who contribute the value of three 
days’ labour to the ftate, are entitled to vote in what are called 
the primary affemblies. ‘Thefe ailemblies eleét deputies to the 
commune, one for every 200 qualified inhabitants: but no man 
is eligible as a deputy to the commune, unlefs he contribute the 
amount of ten days’ labour to the ftate. The communes chofen 
by the canton chufe to the department. Laftly, the deputies of 
the department chufe their deputies to the National Affembly: 
but to qualify a perfon for a feat in this aflembly, he muft pay 
to the ftate, in direét contribution, the value of a mark of fil- 
ver. The deputies hold their feats for two years, and then, 
by an exclufive law, are rendered ineligible for two years to 
come. 

Mr. B. objects to the qualifications required, as being impo- 
tent to. ees, independence, and ftrong only to deftroy noery 
equality, and the rights of men. The new legiflators profefs to 
have neglected the bafis of contribution, in fettling the privileges 
between individual and individual ; becaufe there it would de! ftroy 


.perfonal equality, and create an ariitocracy of the rich: but in 


regulating the rights and privileges of men taken together in 
bodies, (as, for inftance, between province and province,) 
they have attended to contribution ; becaufe in that cafe it ferves 
to form a reciprocal proportion between the communities, 


without affeCting the perfonal rights of the individuals com- 


pofing fuch communities :—but, fays Mr. Burke, an individual 
of a diftrict which contributes but little, is not of the fame ime 
portance as an individual of a diftricét which contributes more 
largely. ‘The firft may vote only for three members, while 
the latter votes for ten. Neither are all the individuals j in the 
fame diftrict on a par. Suppofe one man, who is rich, to con- 
tribute ten times more than ten of his neighbours. In virtue 
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of this contribution, the diftri& have a right of electing, fupe 
pofe, ten members. What is the confequencef The rich man’s 
contribution gives him no advantage as an individual ; fo that 
he has only one vote out of eleven: but the diffrié? deriving an 
advantage from his contribution, his poor neighbours are there~ 
by enabled to outvote him by nine voices, for ten members, in- 
{tead of outvoting hirn for only one member. So that the rich 
man’s contribution injures himfelf. 

Another objection to the legiflature is thus ftated by Mr. 

urke: 


‘ To compare together the three bafes, not on their political rea. 
fon, but on the ideas on which the aflembly works, and to try its 
confiftency with irfelf, we cannot avoid obferving, that the prin- 
ciple which the committee call the bafis of population, does not be- 
gin to operate from the fame point with the two other principles 
called the bafes of territory and of contribution, which are both of an 
ariftocratic nature. The confequence is, that where all three begin 
to operate together, there is the moft abfurd inequality produced by 
the operation of the former on the two latter principles. Every 
canton contains four fquare leagues, and is eftimated to contain, on 
the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 voters in the primary affem- 
élies, which vary in numbers with the population of the canton, and 
fend one deputy to the commune for every 200 voters. Nine cantons 
make a commune. 

‘ Now let us take @ canton containing a fea port town of trade, or 
a great manufadluring town. Let us fuppofe the population of this 
canton to be 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming ¢hree 
primary affemblies, and fending ten deputies to the commune. 

‘ Oppofe to this onze canton favo others of the remaining eight in 
the fame commune. Thefe we may fuppofe to have their fair po- 
pulation of 4,000 inhabitants and 680 voters each, or 8,000 inha- 
bitants and 1,360 voiers, both together. Thefe will form only ¢wo 
primary affemblies, and fend only fx deputies to the commune. 

‘When the aflembly of the commune comes to vote on the dafs of 
territory, which principle is firft admitted to operate in that affem- 
bly, the Amgle canton which has half the territory of the other two, 
will have ten voices to /x*in the election of three deputies to the af- 
fembly of the department, chofen on the exprefs ground of a repre- 
fentation of territory. 

‘ This inequality, ftriking as it is, will be yet highly aggravated, 
if we fuppofe, as we fairly may, the /everal other cantons of the 
commune tO fall proportionably fhort of the average population, as 
much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, as to the bafs of cone 
tribution, which alfo is a principle admitted firft to operate in the 
aflembly of the commune. Let us again take one canton, fuch as is 
ftated. above. If the whole of the direé& contributions paid by a 
great trading-or manufacturing town be divided equally among the 
inhabitants, each individual will be found to pay much more than 
an individual living in the country according to the fame average. 
The whole paid by the inhabitants of the former will be more thaag 
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the whole paid by the inhabitants of the latter—we may fairly 
aflume one-third more. Then the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 
voters of the canton will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 
3,28g voters of the other canton, which are nearly the eftimated 
proportion of inhabitants and voters of five other cantons. Now 
the 2,193 voters will, as I before faid, fend only ten deputies to the 
affembly ; the 3,289 voters will fend fixteen. Thus, for an egual 
fhare in the contribution of the whole commane, there will be a dif- 
ference of /ixteen voices to ten in voting for deputies to be chofen on 
the principle of reprefenting the general contribution of the whole 


commune. . | 
‘ By the fame mode of computation we thall find 15,875 inhabit- 


ants, or 2,741 voters of the other caftons, who pay one fixth LESS to 
the contribution of the whole commune, will have three voices MORE 
than the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the one canton.’ 

The invention, alfo, of intermediate gradations of electors 
cuts off all connection between the original conftituent and the 
reprefentative ; takes away all refponfibility from the latter ; 
and puts it out of the power of the former to decide on the 
perfonal qualifications of the deputy who is to act for him: be- 
caufe he has no immediate voice in his election. 

This fcheme of legiflation alfo dire@lly tends, fays Mr. B. 

to fever France into a variety of independent republics, which 
have no inherent cementing principle; and as to any principle 
of coherence to be derived from extraneous materials, fuch as a 
common compulfory paper currency, the fupreme power of the 
city of Paris, or the general army of the ftates, thefe are fepas 
tately examined, and concluded to be ineffectual. 
_ The executive magiftrate Mr. B. finds to be neither the 
fountain of juftice, nor the fountain of honour. He cannot 
originate, fufpend, or mitigate, any procefs of law. He can- 
not pardon. He cannot reward, nor confer any favour. As he 
is compelled to enforce the harfh decrees of others, he will 
often be an objeét of hatred to his people. As it is out of his 
power to confer any kindnefs, he will never be an object of 
love. He cannot make peace, nor war; and therefore foreign 
courts will pay no refpect to him, but will be inceflantly in» 
triguing in the National Affembly. If his minifters, who are 
not permitted to have a feat in the National Aflembly, be really 
chofen by himfelf, they will {ympathize with him, and be al- 
ways caballing to reftore his loft prerogative: if they are forced 
on him, they will invariably counteract each other. In fhort, 
a king of France, in Mr. B.’s idea, is * nothing mote than a 
shief of bumbailiffs, ferjeants at mace, catchpoles, jailors, and 
hangmen,’ 

The judges being elective, temporary, and local, exercifing 
a jurifdiction only over a confined diftrift, by the members of 
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which they are chofen, for only fix years, cannot be expected 
to adminifter juftice to ftrangers, toward the obnoxious rich, 
toward the minority of routed parties, nor toward any who, in 
the election, have fupported unfuccefsful candidates. Being 
{worn to obey the rules, orders, and inftructions, which the 
are to receive, from time to time, from the National Affembly, 
they become complete and moft dangerous inftruments in the 
hands of the governing power, which, in the midft of a caufe, 
or on the profpect of it, may wholly change the rule of deci- 
fion. If the orders of the Allembly fhould at any time be con- 
trary to the will of the local electors, fuch confufion muft hap- 

en as is terrible even in idea. Ihe judges owe their places to 
focal authority ; and the commands which they are {worn to 
obey, come from thofe who have no fhare in their appointments 
The adminiftrative bodies are to be exempted from the jurif- 
diction of thefe new tribunals; and thus men, executing public 
pecuniary trufts, who ought of all men to be moft ftrictly held 
to their duty, will be made independent, and put above law. 
To talk of the adminiftrative bodies being accountable to the 
general aflembly, is to talk without much confideration of the 
nature of that aflembly, or of thofe corporations. Laftly, the 
aflembly promifes to form a fhort, fimple, clear code of law: 
that is, they will leave much to the difcretion of the judge. 
Preparatory ftudies, if the judges have made any, are to be ren- 
dered ufclefs ; and the authority of all the learning which could 
make judicial difcretion deferve the appellation of /ound difcre- 
tion, 1s to be exploded. 

When Mr. B, comes to confider the conftitution of the 
army, he finds that the French have got the wolf by the ears ; 
an he wifhes them joy of the happy pofition in which they 
have chofen to place themfelves. By fome extracts, [partially 
taken, however,] from a fpeech of M. de la Tour du Pin, 
minifter for the war department, he concludes, that nothing 
but mutiny and infurrection prevail among the troops. This, 
che fays, is perfectly natural. “The doctrines preached by the 
aflembly, the levelling practices adopted by that body, and the 
examples of the king’s caftles at Paris and Marfeilles taken by 
a lawlefs rabble, and the governors murdered with impunity, are 
caufes fully fufficient to produce the effect. ‘lo remedy this 
evil, the king, by circular letters;~orders and encourages the 
feveral corps to join themfelves with the clubs and confedera- 
tions in the feveral municipalities, and to mix with them. in 
their feafts and civic entertainments. By this ftep, ¢ the fol- 
diers will be drawn by an elective attraction to the loweft and 
moft de{perate part of the municipalities. The military con- 
fpiracies, which are to be remedied by civic confederacies ; the 
3 rebellious 
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rebellious municipalities, which are to be rendered obedient by 
furnifhing them with the means of feducing the very armies 
of the fate that are to keep them in order; all thefe chi- 
meras of a monftrous and portentous policy muft aggravate the 
confufions from which they have arifen, There. muft be 
blood.’ The officers are to be nominated in the firft inftance 
by the King, with a referve of approbation by the National 
Affembly. The true feat of power, however, will foon be 
difcovered ; and it will be perceived that thofe who can negative 
indefinitely, in reality appoint. ‘T’he officers will be always 
intriguing in the aflembly, though they will begin their folicita- 
tions at court. By this double negociation, endlefs faction 
will be produced. Thofe officers, who lofe the promotion 
defigned for them by the crown, will become a fastion oppofite 
to the aflembly ; and will nourifh difcontents in the heart of 
the army againft the ruling powers. On the other hand, thofe 
who fucceed by the interelt of the affembly, will flight the 
authority of the crown. If, to avoid thefe evils, feniority 
alone be confidered in the appointments, that will create an 
army of mere formality; and it muft be remembered, that no 
army has ever been known to yield a regular obedience to a 

fenate, or popular authority : {till lefs will they be difpofed to 
fubmit to a triennial dominion of a body of pleaders. [Mr. B, 

here not only fuppofes that the affembly now do, but that they 
are always hereafter to contilt of the body chicane. ] Mutiny will 
be introduced, and remain among the officers, till fome popular 
general fhall fecure their obedience; and then he will overturn 
the whole ftate, and make himfelf matter ofeverything. Laftly, 

The dodtrine of the equal rights of men being fo induftrioufly 
inculcated ; and the fol diers. being fo intima tely blended with 

the municipalities who elect their own magiftrates ; it will be 

impoftible to keep the troops long quiet, without allowing 

them to chufe their own officers. Mr. B. here pleads the 

rights of the foldicrs, with as much vehemence as if he had 

been fee’d for it. 

Revenue, the Right Hon. Gentleman confiders as the life 
and foul of the ftate. The revenue of the ftate, is the ftate. 
Its adminiftration is the {phere of every active virtue*.’? By a 

report 





* This extravagant dodrine, of the paramount fupremacy of re- 
venue, was advanced by fome politicians in the lower houfe, to- 
ward the clofe of the laft parliament. ‘The maintainers of fuch 
tenets, inftead of * confecrating the ftate, and confidering the office 
of thofe who adminifler in the government of men as a holy fune- 
tion ;’ appear to us to profane the temple with their idolatry. ‘This 
is furely fetting up the worhhip of Mammon. It is making admi- 
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report of M. Vernier, from the committee of finances, of the 
fecond of Auguft laft, he finds that the amount of the French 
national revenue, as compared with its produce before the re. 
yolution, was diminifhed by the fum of two hundred millions, 
or eight millions fterling of the annual income, confiderably 
more than § one-third of the whole.” Mr. Burke charges the 
National Affembly with a great want of policy in condemning 
the falt monopoly as an oppreffive and partial tax, (which, 
hewever, he allows to be a true ftatement,) at the fame time, 
that they decreed to continue it, till they could find a revenue 
toreplace it, The confequence was, that the provinces which 
had been always exempt from this tax, (fome of which were 
charged with other contributions, perhaps equivalent,) refufed 
to bear any part of the burthen which, by an equal diftribution, 
was to redcem others, The aflembly were occupied with 
other matters. The falt provinces, growing impatient, re- 
lieved themfelves by throwing off the whole burthen. Other 
provinces, judging of their own grievances by their own feel- 
ings, did as they pleafed with other taxes, ‘To fupply the de- 
ficiencies of revenue, the aflembly called for a voluntary be- 
nevolence, of one-fourth part of the income of all the citizens, 





— 


niftration ¢ a pitiful job,’ and converting minifters into publicans,and 
tax-gatherers. It is filling the great court of the edifice with buyers 
and fellers, and money-changers It is turning the houfe of prayer 
into a den of thieves. 

That revenue is an obje& of very great importance, there can be 
no doubt: becaufe, if the neceffary expences of obtaining any good 
be not paid, that good cannot be enjoyed: but it is not the chief 
obje&t of civil fociety. The revenue of the ftate is not the flare. 
The primary obje& of government is unqueitionably the happinefs 
of the people, Where this objeét is negiected, or poftponed to any 
other confideration, government becomes an evil; and men would 
do better without it, ‘That a nation cannot be happy if the revenue 
be not properly paid, is certain: but then, on the other hand, it is 
very poflible, and perhaps very common, for an ample revenue to 
be duly collected, while the people are groaning under the mott in- 
tolerable oppreflion and mifery. 

Mr. Burke has a very fingular idea on this fubje&t. ‘ Perhaps it 
may be owing,’ fays he, ‘ to the greatnefs of revenues, and to the 
urgency of flate neceffities, that old abufes in the conilitution of 
finances are difcovered, and their true nature and rational theory 
comes to be more perfectly underftood.? This is the mott curious 
apology for /crewing up the people, that we ever faw! Gentlemen, 
why do you complain of the weight of your burthens? Do you not 
perceive that the more taxes you pay, and the more oppreffive they 
are, the more chance you have of difcovering the peculation of your 
tax-gatherers, and the errors ef your financiers? 
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to be eftimated on the honour of thofe who were to pay. By this, 
they obtained more than could be rationally calculated, but not 
enough to anfwer their neceffities, much lefs their expectations. 
This tax, in the difguife of a benevolence, icreened luxury, 
avarice, and felfifhnefs; and threw the load on productive 
capital, integrity, generofity, and public fpirit. To make 
good the failure of this patriotic contribution, a patriotic dona~ 
tion was fet on foot; and thus John Doe became fecurity tor 
Richard Roe. ‘Thefe contributions and donations materially 
injure the giver, and are of little or no fervice to the re- 
ceiver, They are but temporary refources, and cannot be 
adopted a fecond time. As to the French credit, Mr. B. 
thinks they have none; and afks what offers have been made 
them from Holland, Hamburgh, Switzerland, Genoa, or 
England. Their paper money they have ruined by making it 
compulfory. Our Englifh paper is of value in commerce, be- 
caufe in Jaw it is of none. in this compulfory paper currency, 
however, founded on the Jand-bank of the church plunder, the 


French place all their hopes. 

* Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of church plun- 
der, has induced thefe philofophers to overlook all care of the pub- 
lic eftate, juk as the dream of the philofopher’s ftone induces dupes, 
under the more plaufible delufion of the hermetic art, to negleét all 
rational means of improving their fortunes. With thefe philofophic 
financiers, this univerfal medicine made of church mummy is to cure 
all the evils,of the ftate. ‘Thefe gentlemen perhaps do not believe 
a great deal in the miracles of piety; but it cannot be queftioned, 
that they have an undoubting faith in the prodigies of facrilege. 
Is there a debt which prefles them—Iflue afignats.— Are compenfa- 
tions to be made, or a maintenance decreed to thofe whom they 
they have robbed of their freehold in their office, or expelled from 
their profeflion—Afignats. Is a fleet to be fitted out—Afgnats. 
If fixteen millions tterling of thefe afignats, forced on the people, 
leave the wants of the ftate as urgent as ever—jflue, favs one, 
thirty millions fterling of afignats —fays another, iffue fourfcore 
millions more of afignats. ‘Lhe only difference among their finan- 
cial factions is on the greater or the lefler quantity of afignats to be 
impofed on the publick fufferance. They are all profeflors of 
afignats. Even thofe, whofe natural good fenfe and knowledge of 
commerce, not obliterated by philofophy, furnifh decilive argu- 
ments againft this delufion, conclude their arguments, by propofing 
the emilfion of afignats. 1 fuppofe they muft talk of afignats, as 
no other language would be underftood. All experience of their 
inefficacy does not in the Jeaft difcourage them. Are the old afiz- 
nats depreciated at market? What is so remedy? Iflue new afig- 
nats—Mais fi maladia, opiniatria, non vult fe garire, quid ill fa- 
cere? affignare—poftea affignare; enfuita afignare. ‘\Vhe word 13 a 


wile altered. ‘Ihe Latin of your prefeng doctors may be better 
1i4 than 
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than that of your old comedy; their wifdom, and the variety of 
their refources, are the fame. They have not more notes in their 
fong than the cuckow; though, far from the foftnefs of that har- 
binger of fummer and plenty, their voice is as harfh and as ominous 
as that of the raven.’ 

The great evil of this paper-money is, £ that it will meta- 
morphofe France from a great kingdom into one great play- 
table; and turn its inhabitants into a nation of gamefters,? 
The confequences will be dreadful. 

‘ The truly melancholy part of the policy of fyftematically 
making a nation of gamefiers is this; that though all are forced ta 
play, few can underitand the game; and fewer ftill are in a condi- 
tion to avail themfelves of the knowledge. The many muft be the 
dupes of the few who conduc the machine of thefe fpeculationse 
What effect it muft have on the country people is vifible. When 
the peafane firft brings his corn to market, the magiftrate in the 
towns obliges him to take the aflignat at par; when he goes to the 
fhop with this money, he finds it feven per cent. the worfe for 
crofiing the way. ‘This market he will not readily refort to again, 
The townfman can calculate from day to day: not fo the inhabitant 
of the country. ‘The towns-people will be inflamed! they will 
force the country- -people to bring their corn. Refiftance will begin, 
and the murders of Paris and St. Dennis may be rene.ed through 
all France.’ 

All thefe confiderations leave no doubt on Mr, Burke’s 
mind, that, 

‘ If this morfter of a conftitution can continue, France will 
be wholly governed by the agitators in corporations, by direc- 
tors of aflignats, truitees for the fale of church lands, attornies, 
agents, money-jobbers, fpeculators, and adventurers, compofing an 
ignoble oligarchy. Here will end all the deceitful dreams, and 
vifions of the equality and rightsof men. In the 2 ieee bog of 
this bafe oligarchy they will all be abforbed, funk, and loft for 
éver.’ 

In the Right Hon. Gentleman’s obfervations on thefe dif- 
ferent arrangments, which, in his farcaftic mood, he ftyles 
* arrangements for general confufion,’ thére are undoubtedly 
many things well worthy of attention: but we think there is 
alfo much captioufnefs, and much cavil. Every evil is ftudioufly 
brought forward and magnified, while every good is concealed. 
On this plan of criticizing, nothing can ever ftand the teft. 
Befide, if, as he fays, old eltablifhments are to be tried only by 
their effects ; ; and if various correctives are found out in prac- 
tice to obviate the apparent defects in theory; why may we not 
fuppofe that when this new machine comes to aét, correctives 
will, from time to time, be found fufficient to counterbalance 
its apparent defects? in theory, the new machine is not open 
to more objeclions than the old machines; and are we to fup- 
pole, 
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ofe, that becaufe it needs fewer corredlives, thofe who manage 
it fhould be lefs able to find them? 

After the general character which we have given of Mr. B.’s 
book, at the opening of our account; after the copious extracts, 
and abftracts, which we have laid before our readers; there 
remains but little for us to add. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
js unqueftionably entitled to the praife of brilliant genius; of 
fertile, and (if that be praife,) of exuberant fancy; and of vari- 
ous and extenfive information: but the warmth of his feelings, 
and the rapidity of his ideas, often hurry him into extrae 
vagance, and fometimes betray him into inconiiftency. Pa- 
negylic and invective are perpetually fubftituted for argument, 
and miftaken for reafoning: but yet, in the midft of his wildeft 
effufions, we think we never lofe fight of great benevolence of 
heart, and goodnefs of intention. In judgment, however, 
which is certainly fuperior to all the qualities and virtues of the 
head, though it yields to thofe of the heart, he is very deficient : 
fo that, on the whole, Mr. Burke’s character ftands much 
higher as a worthy man, and as an eloquent writer, than as a 


found reafoner. Pe...¢ 
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Law. 


Art. 18. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery. By Wiiliam Brown, of the Inner Temp'e, Efq. Bar- 
rifter at Law. Vol. II. from the 26th to the zgth Year of the 
Reign of Geo. III. both inclufive. Folio. 12s. fewed. Brooke. 
1789. 

rR. Brown, proceeding on his plan of publifhing the reports of 
each year feparately, has arrived at the clofe of his fecond 
volume. ‘Lhe part before us comprizes the cafes that were deter- 
mined in Michaelmas term 1788, and in the three following terms 
in 1789. In perufing thefe cates, we cannot help obferving two, 

Which are drawn out to very great length. Thefe are, Fox againft 

Mackreth and others, and Scot againit Tyler. In the latter, the 

arguments of the different counfel are ftated with unneceflary mi- 

nutenefs; while thofe of the Chancellor are fhort, and contain no 

very fatisfactory folution of the difficulties which the ingenuity of 
the bar had raifed. We are not fo unreafonable as to impute the 
brevity of the judge to the fault of the reporter: but when the rea- 
fons of the decifion are confined within a {mall compafs, we are not 
inclined to allow a {pace of near fixty pages, to the arguments of 
the counfel, which received fo little notice or difcuffion from the 


bench. 
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Art. 19. Pradice Common-placed; or, The Rules and Prattice of 
the Courts of King’s Bench, and Common Pleas, methodically 
arranged. By George Crompton, Eiq. of the Inner Temple, 

d Edition. 8vo. z Vols. 16s. bound. Whieldon. 1786. 
‘This ufeful compilation has received fome improvement in this 
edition, which has, accidentally, fo long efcaped our notice. The 
additions are not numerous, but they are of importance. We with 
the author had expunged fome of the cafes which have been over- 
ruled in modern practice; for though, in one refpect, they furnith 

a fort of hiftory of the decifions on the fubject, yet they are apt to 

perplex the mind with their variety; and to perfons who do not 

diftinguifh accurately the periods when they were determined, they 

may occafion miftakes, T. 


Art. 20." 4 Colle&ion of the Statutes now in force relative to Elefions, 
down to the prefent Time. By Richard 'Troward, of Norfolk-ftreet, 
8vo. pp.450. 7s. 6d. Boards. Whieldon, &c. 1790. 

The gentleman who has taken the pains to make this colleétion, 


‘sw? being much converfant in the bufinefs of elections, as a parliamentary 





“e agent, and having probably felt the want of a correct publication 


that comprehended the more recent, as well as the ancient ftatutes 
relative to this fubjeét, has undertaken to collect and arrange them 
for the convenience of the public. He has fubjoined, by way of 
appendix, certain orders and refolutions of the Houfe of Commons 
concerning elections; the acts regulating the election of peers and 
members for Scotland, which feemed to him not eafily to be incor- 
porated with the Englifh atts; and likewife a table of the cafes of 
controverted elections that have been determined under Mr. Gren- 
ville’s aéts, with the names of the parties, the events of the petitions, 
and the dates of the proceedings. Do 


Art. 21. A Digeff of the Law refpeGing County Elefions, Cone 
taining the Duty and Authority of the High Sheriff, from the 
Receipt of the Writ to the Return thereof; and the Mode of pro- 
ceeding at County Elections, whether determined by the View, 
the Poll, or the Scrutiny. Together with the Qualifications, 
and perfonal and other Difqualifications, of the Voters. By 
Samuel Heywood, Efq. of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 480. 
7s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 

This work is evidently the product of much labour and extenfive 
information, and is only a part of a general digeft of the law of 
elections, for which the author has been, during more than twelve 
years, colleGling materials. It was his intention, he tells us, to 
have given, by way of introduction, an inquiry into the tenures and 
fituation of the freeholders of England, from the earlieft times to 
the paffng of the ftatute 8 Henry VI. which introduced the preient 
mode of reprefentation for counties: but he found it would {well 
the publication to an immoderate fize. His objeét is therefore con- 
fined to the qualifications and difqualifications of the eleétors, as 
they exift at prefent; and to the duty and authority of the Sheriff, 
from the time when ‘he receives the writ, till the eleétion is concluded 
and the return is made. Wherever the cafes of borough wes” 
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fend to illuftrate or eftablifh any general principles of eletion law, 
the author properly refcets to them, and applies them with judg- 
ment. ‘The method which Mr. Heywood has purfued, is thus 
briefly ftated: 

‘ Under each divifion I have given the hiftory, as well as the 
prefent ftate of the law, and in general the modern practice will be 
found at the conclufion of each re{pective head. Feeling no pre- 
vadkce in fupport of any eftablifhed fyftem, 1] have paid little regard 
to the commentaries of others; but have reforted, with unremitting 
induftry, to the original authorities, and endeavoured to deduce the 
law from the fountain-head. 1 have, however, acted fairly by my 
readers, and, upon all occafions, given them the authorities on both 
fdes. Ae is for them to judge how far my obfervations are well 
founded ; they may difpute the conclufions 1 have drawn from the 
remifes here laid down, or take that for the rule which | have 
confidered as the exception. At all events, I fatter myfelf that 
this publication, as a mere repertory of cafes, may {ave fome trouble 
to the profeffion, be a convenient companion at a poll, and perhaps 
not wholly without its ufe on the table of a committee. ‘The fta- 
tutes cited are generally given in the very words of the flacute- 
book, and the cafes carefully examined with the original Journals 
and Reports. I am fenfible that the accuracy of fuch a work muk 
ftamp its value in the public eftimation,’ 

Mr. Heywood very candidly expreffes his acknowlegements for 
the liberality with which every individual of the profeffion, to 
whom he had recourfe, favoured him with information: but to the 
fecond volume of Mr. Luders’s Cafes on controverted Eleétions, he 
confeffes himfelf under peculiar obligations. ‘The number of im- 
portant points agitated in the Bedfordfhire cafe, particularly on the 
afleffment of freeholders, and the accuracy with which they are re- 
ported, he juitly obferves, render it a moft valuable acquifition to 
the code of eleftion law, Ty. 


Art. 22. Effay to demonftrate that contingent Debts cannot, by Law, 
be ranked on Eftates fequeftered in Terms of the Statute, 23 Geo. III. 
Cap 18. entitled, ** An A& for rendering the Payment of 
Creditors more equal and expeditious, in that Part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, &c.’”? By James M‘Nayr, Writer. 8vo. 
pp.-68. 2s. Printed at Glafgow, and fold by Creech in Edin- 
burgh. 1790. 

By the law of England, if a man accepts a bill of exchange at the 
requeft of another, and a commiffion of bankruptcy iflues againtt 
the latter before the bill becomes due, the acceptor, who pays it 
after the bankruptcy, cannot prove his demand under the commif- 
fion, becaufe it was not a debt due at the time when the commiffion 
was iflued. It is otherwife if an acceptor hecome a bankrupt; for 
the holder of the bill is intitled to prove his debt, allowing a dif- 
count according to the time which the bill has to run*. A late 
ftatute, 23 Geo. IiI. cap. 18. has extended moft of the provifions 
of the bankrupt laws into Scotland; and a cafe fimilar to that firkt 


Qua 
a 





* Stat. 7. Geo. I. c. 31, 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, has been brought before the Court of Seflion, in which 
a decifion has been pronounced different from what would have 
taken place in the courts of jufticein England. ‘The author of this 
effay ftrenuoufly refifts the doétrine of the Court of Seffion, and 
grounds himfelf on analogies drawn from the Englifh law-books, 
We can only fay, refpe&ting the diferent rules adopted by the dif. 
ferent jucicatures, 
‘“< Non noftrum inter vos tantas componere lites.’” TT. 


Art. 23. Jn the Confiffory Court of London. Augufta Evans, th 
Wife, werfus Thomas Evans, Efq. the Hufband. Sentence given 
by Sir William Scott, July 2. 1790. ‘Taken in Short-hand by 
Mr. Gurney. 4to. pp. 98. 

Sir John Scott has acquired confiderable reputation by his im. 

rtial determination of this litigious fuit; and it were much to be 
wifhed, that the excellent remarks which his fpeech contains, could 
be diffufed in our fafhionable circles. We will tranfcribe a page 
from the concluding part of it, for the perufal of our readers: 


¢ The truth of the cafe, according to the impreffion which the 
whole of it makes upon my mind, is this:~Two perfons marry 
together; both of good moral charaéters, but with fomething of 
warmth, and fenfibility, in each of their tempers; the hufband is 
occafionally inattentive; the wife has a vivacity that fometimes 
difpleafes, that fometimes offends, and fometimes is offended. 
Something like unkindnefs is produced, and is then eafily inflamed; 
the lady broods over petty refentments, which are anxioufly fed by 
the bufy whifpers of humble confidants; her complaints, aggravated 
by their reports, are carried to her relations, and meet with fome- 
thing like facility of reception, from their honeit, but well-inten- 
tioned minds; a ftate of mutual irritation increafes; fomething like 
Incivility is continually pra¢tifing ; and, where it is not practifed, 
it is continually fufpected ; every word, every act, every look, has 
a meaning attached to it; it becomes a conteft of fpirit, in form, 
between two perfons, eager to take, and not abfolutely backward 
to give, mutual offence; at Jaft the huiband breaks up the family 
connection, and breaks it up with circumftances fufficiently ex- 
preflive of difgult; treaties are attempted, and they mifcarry, as 
thev might be expected to do, in the hands of perfons ftrongly dif- 
affefted towards each other; and then, for the firft time, as Dr. 
Arnold has obferved, a fuit of cruelty is thought of; a libel is 
given in, black with criminating matter; recrimination comes from 
the other fide; accufations rain heavy and thick on all fides, till all 
is involved in gloom, and the parties lofe fight of each other’s real 
characters, and of the truth of every one fact which is involved in 
the caufe.’ 

This fpeech is not publifhed, and is therefore not likely to meet 
with fo general a circulation as it certainly merits. For the ufe 
of the copy before us, we are indebted to a worthy and refpectable 
friend. Anon. 


Art. 24. State of the prefent Form of Government of the Province of 
Quebec. With a large Appendix, containing Extracts from the 
Minutes 











on. 
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Minutes of an Inveftigation into the patt Adminittation of Juftice 
in that Province, inftituted by order of Lord Dorchefter, in 1787, 
and from other original Papers. 8vo. pp. 176. Debrect. 
1789. : ‘ : 
It is generally underftood, that one of the earlieft fubjedts of dif- 
cuffion in the prefent parliament, will be the conttitution of the 
sovince of Quebec. That the inhabitants are extremely difiatishied 
with the prefent form of their government, is an acknowleged fact. 
Repeated petitions for the repeal of what is gencra!!y denominated the 
uebec Act, have been tranfmitted to his Majeity and both Houfes 
of Parliament, hitherto without effect. By thac act, a governor 
and council is eftablifhed as the legiilature of the province. ‘The 
council is made to confiit of not more than twenty-three, nor lefs 
than feventeen, members, who are appointed by the King, at the 
recommendation of the Governor; and are liable to be fufpended 
by the Governor, and removed at his Majefty’s pleafure. By ad- 
verting to the period when the act pafled, we may be led to conjec- 
ture why a houfe of reprefentatives was not made part of the confti- 
tution of the province. Popular affemblies were not then in high 
efteem with the fabricators of that law: but whatever reafons operated 
to withhold this nobleft and moft effeotial part of a free govern- 


ment, it is clear that the relative fituation and circumitances of 


Canada are now wholly altered. Its population is greatly increafed: 
extenfive fettlements have’been formed, fince the peace, by Ame- 
rican loyalifts: its commercial advantages are felt both in the 
quantity and value of its exports, and in the proportional demand of 
Britith manufaGures. We cannot help thinking, with the author 
of this well-written pamphlet, that a houfe of reprefentatives, con- 
verfant in the refources of the country, and pofl-fled of the powers 
neceflary for improving them in their whole extent, muft advance 
the profperity of the colony, and be productive of reciprocal bene- 
fits to the parent itate and its dependency. 

With regard to the extra&s concerning the adminiftration of 
jultice, we feel ourfelves under confiderable difficulties in forming 
our opinion. The chief caufe of complaint feems to arife from the 
uncertainty of the principles of decifion adopted by the judges, 
being fometimes drawn from the ancient laws of Canada, fometimes 
from the Englifh law, and fometimes from general notions of 
equity and moral rectitude. As we can readily fuppofe occafions, in 
which each of thefe rules of decifion may be properly applied, we 
are not willing, without fuller information, to impute error, much 
lefs intentional mifconduct, to perfons appointed to prefide in the 
feat of judicature. T’. 


Art. 25. Lntrodu&ion to the Obfervations made by the Fudges of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the Difiri@ of Quebec, ou the oral and 
written Teftimony adduced on the Iaveitigation ivto the patt 
Adminiftration of Juftice. Ordered in confequence of an Addrefs 
of the Legiflative Council. 8vo. pp.s50. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 
1790. 

We cannot refufe our affent to the principle on which this fhort 

* introduction’ is publifhed; namely, to ergage men of candor 

and 
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and moderation to fafpend their judgement on the merits of the ins 
veltigation into the conduct of the judges, until a report fhall be 
made by the Jaw officers of the crown, to whom the papers relative 
thereto, which were tranfmitted by Lord Dorchefter to the Secretary 
of State, have been referred. ‘ihe editor obferves, that there wag 
an evident impropriety, to give ic no harfher term, in publithing 
mutilated extracts from the invettigation, in order to ferve political 
purpofes, and to prejudice the public againit the Judges of Quebee, 
pending fuch reference. TT 

6 


EAST INDIES. 


Art. 26. 4 Second Inquiry into the Situation of the Eaft India Coma 
pany, trom Papers jaid before the Houfe of Commons, in 1789. 
And 2 Poflfcript relative to the India Budget, opened by Mr, 
Dundas on the 30th of March 1790. By George Craufurd, Efq, 
4to. pp. 38. 3s. Debrete. 

For an account of the former part of this very important In. 
quiry, Our readers may confult Rev. vol. Ixxx, p. 549.3; and in 
confirmation of what he there reprefented, Mr. Craufurd now ob- 
ferves,—‘ Very foon after the publication of my Inquiry into the 
Situation of the Eaft India Company, I was informed that the 
Court of Directors had ordered their accomptant, Mr. Richardfon, 
to give a public refutation of my ftatements ; and that this gentle. 
man fcrupled not to declare that 1 was deceived in my data, and 

erfeétly erroneous in my conclufions. 

_ © How far thofe reports were founded in truth, I cannot pretend 
to fay, but the public expected that fone attempt would have been 
made to invalidate my teftimony on the fubject, and particularly 
as the mode | purfued gave every opportunity for detection, from 
whatever caufe | might have erred, whether from ignorance or de- 
fign. A total filence, however, on the part of the Court of Di- 
retors, as well as their Jate application to parliament for leave to 
increafe their capital one million iterling, give the ftrongett grounds 
for fufpecting the non-exiltence of means to liquidate their debts, 
either by a furplus revenue, or by a profitable trade; and indicate 
at the fame time, that the pleafing hopes of Indian profperity, with 
which the nation is lulled into a ttate of pertett indifference refpect- 
ing the affairs of that empire, are to the higheit degree delufive and 
dangerous.’ 

It will not be expected that we fhould enter into the intricacies 
of Eaft Indian accounts; we fhall therefore only add, that Mr. C. 
purfues a calm examination into their ftatements; and if the falla- 
cies which he points ovi in them are fuffered fill to remain uncon- 
troverted, the public will be confirmed in the opiniva that his dee . 
teCtions of them are valid. N. 


Art. 27. The Eaft India Calendar; or Afiatic Regifter for Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, Fort Marlborough, China, and St. Helena. 
For the Year 1790. 12mo. 29, 6d. Debrett. 

Thefe lifts of the Company’s civil, military, marine, Jaw, and 
revenue eftablifhments, &c. &c. cannot fail of proving peculiarly 


acceptable to.all who have connections in that part of the world. 
There 
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There is likewife, by way of addition, a lift of Britifh European 
fubjects refiding in India, not in the Company’s fervice. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 28. The Life of Daniel De Foe. By George Chalmers, Ef. 
8vo. pp. 86. 38. fewed. Stockdale. 1790. 

It would be a curious fubject of inveltigation for any acute ob- 
ferver, (who is not too much hurt himfelf, to be able to trace the dark 

licies of human conduct with coolnefs;) to inquire why it fhould 
be the cruel fate of moft of thofe whofe pens have been employed 
in the fervice of the public, to have juftice ftudioufly withheld from 
their charaéters, till they are beyond receiving any benefit from it; 
and when the men have funk under anxieties, neglect, and injurious 
treatment, perhaps their memory, fome time or other, receives the 
full payment of applaufe, with all the intereft due on it! ‘Three- 
{core years after the death of the ingenious and well-informed Da- 
niel De Foe, a gentleman, ‘ during a period of convalefcence,’ 
amufes himfelf in writing his life ; and has taken laudable, and we 
think fuccefsful pains, to refcue his memory from undeferved ob- 
loguy. All this is fo far well; and Mr. Chalmers, we doubt not, 
enjoys the confcious pleafure peculiar to good minds, in performing 
a generous act: but living merit can derive very little comfort from 
the inftance. 

De Foe, with great abilities, extenfive knowlege, and a ready 
pen, living in troublefome times, became a bufy controverfial 
writer: he fteadily fupported the Whig intereft, but could not (and 
what confiderate honeit man tan?) go all lengths with his party : 
therefore, while he provoked the hatred of the Tories, he could 
not gain the entire love of the Whigs ; and between both, his cha- 
racter has been tranfmitted to us under various mifreprefenta- 
tions. Mr. Chalmers has, with induftrious and commendable zeal, 
traced every circumftance, as well as the diftance of time would 
permit, to fet his character and conduét in a true light; which, as 
weg have obferved above, he has happily effected ; and, in particu- 
lar, has fatisfactorily vindicated his Robinfon Crufoe from being a 
piracy of Alexander Selkirk’s papers. At the clofe, is given a lift 
of De Foe’s numerous and undoubted writings, and alfo a lift of 
other publications imputed to him. 

This Life was prefixed, a few years fince, to the quarto edition of 
De Foe’s Hiftory of the Union, for which fee our Rev. vol. Ixxvii. 
p- 459.3; and this octavo publication, though it is fold feparately, 
is handfomely printed, to be prefixed to Mr. Stockdale’s new fplen- 
did edition of Robinfon Crufoe: of which further mention will be 
made in a future article. N. 


Art. 29. Anecdotes ¢f the Life and Charader of Fokn Howard, E/q- 
F.R.S. Written by a Gentleman, whote Acquaintance with 
that celebrated Philanthropilt gave him the moit favourable Op- 
portunity of learning Particulars not generally known. 8v0. 
«Pp. 41. 2s. Hookham. 

‘Ihe firit with, when great and celebrated chgpaéters die, is to 
know how they have livea. Every little circumstance intereits. We 
are 
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are defirous of learning wherein they have refembled, and wherein 
they have dificred trom, the reftof mankind. To gratify the pub. 
lic curiofity refpecting the late Mr. Howard, this gentleman, to 
ufe his own words, * expoies his unfkilful pen to the eye of unfeeling 
criticifm.’ His intention in doing this is fimply to give the a 
a few fads rclative to the life ct this ‘* patriot of the world,” not 
generally known. 

Criticiim will not be fo unfeeling as to call in queftion his claim 
to our belief: but we mult remind him, that anonymous evidence 
is mo evidence; and that to diftinguifh his pamphlet from catch- 
penny preduftions, he ought to have affixed his real name. An 
effay or aiffertation does not abfolutely require a name; if the rea- 
foning be good, it matters not who was the author: ‘but a work 
containing a relation of fas, devives all its value from the credi- 
bility of the relator; and therefore the name of the author is indif- 
penfible. 

Thefe anonymous aneccotes relate that Mr. Howard’s firft mar. 
riage arofe from gratitude rather than from love, with a maiden 
lady, turned of forty years of age, with whom he lodged, and who 
tenderly nuried him during a violent fever.—It is further added, 
that, as a remembrance of this lady, he even carried about with 
him, and always ufed when alone, a defert-fpoon that had belong- 
ed to her. 

It was by a fecond marriage, we find, that Mr. Howard had 
that unhappy fon, his treatment of whom has been fuppofed to be 
Open to much cenfure. From one who was an acquaintance of Mr. 
Howard, we expscted to find more on this part of his private life, 
than is contained in thefe anecdotes; efpecially as his moft inti- 
maté friends have endeavoured to clear his character from the afper- 
fion of a want of parental tendernefs. Mr. Howard’s public efforts 
in the caufe of humanity are very briefly noticed: but feveral little 
particulars are mentioned of the life of this fingularly benevolent 
man, who has acquired immortal fame from vifiung the regions of 


infamy. Moy. 


Art. 30. The Life of the late John Howard, E/q.; with a Review of 
his Travels. ‘Lo the above Work, as confirming Mr. Howard’s 
Ideas of the Effects of folitary Imprifonment, is annexed the 
Letter which appeared in the Paper of the World, on the Cale 
of Saville, tried at Chelmsford for Murder. 8vo. pp. 83. 
2s. 6d. Ridgway. 

The greater part of this pamphlet being an account of Mr. 
Howard's public life, requires no other evicence of its truth than 
Wis own writings, from which it appears to be faithfully taken. 
Thefe fpecimens of biography are entitled to fome praife: but we 
mutt wait for a complete Life of Mr. Howard. 

The account of Saville, in Mr. Topham’s letter, clearly evinces 
the good eie&s of folitary confinement on malefactors; and we 
mott fincerely with that all our prifons (thofe defigned merely na 


debtors exce pied) could be conftrufled on this principle. Hez Poy 
é - 
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SLAVE TRADE, 


Art. 31. 4 Letter to W. Wilberforce, E/q. by Philo-Africanus. 
8vo. pp. 62. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1790. 

This writer, whatever his fignature may imply, is no friend to 
Mr. Wilberforce’s proje&t for the abolition of the flave trade. He 
puts his arguments into the mouth of a Welt Indian, who contends, 
that the miferies of the Africans are not augmented by this trade ; 
and that it is neither the fource of war among thefe barbarians, nor 
the caufe of its continuance. When he afterward remarks, that 
flaves are an univerfal merchandice of Africa, he forces us to hefi- 
tate in admitting his former pofition: for it is natural to fuppofe, 
that the defire of making prifoners, operates, with other caufes, to 
keep alive the flames of war among the Negroe potentates. Philo- 
Africanus cannot perfuade us that the flave trade is the fource of no 
mifery to the Africans. It is furely an evil. ‘The difficulty confitts 
in applying a remedy. Mo y. 

EDUCATION, &c. 

Art.32. The Art of Pronouncing the French Language with Propriety. 
By Mr. Du Fref{noy, Teacher to his Royal Highnefs Prince Wil- 
liam Frederick, and Succeffor to M. La Butte, in the Univerfity 
of Cambridge. 8vo. pp.240. 5s. Boards. Gardner. 1789. 
Though we cannot think it practicable to learn the pronun- 

ciation of any language by written rules, without oral inftruc- 

tion, we agree with the author of this work, that an accurate 
arrangement of the various combinations of written characters, by 
which the fame founds, fimple or complex, are expreffed, muft be 
of great ufe to the fcholar, if accompanied with the inftructions of 
a judicious mafter. Mr. Du Frefnoy has taken very laudable pains 
on this fubjeét; and his rules, though perhaps too numerous and 
minute, may give the learner a theoretical acquaintance with the 
principles of the French pronunciation; and ferve as a guide, to 
which he may recur in cafes of uncertainty. The author does not 
appear to be completely mafter of the Exg/i/> pronunciation; for he 
fometimes reprefents French founds by Englifh founds, to which 
they bear a very imperfect refemblance. This circumftance does 
not, however, materially affect the general utility of the work. f, 


Art. 33. StriGures on Modern Languages: thewing their Ufefulnefs 
to Individuals, to Nations, and particularly to the Fair Sex. To 
which is added, An Effay on the prefent Modes of Teaching; 
and alfo, the Plan of an original Work, now in great Forward- 
nefs, clearly pointing out the Facility with which the Fluency of 
Speech may be acquired. By J. E, Parifot de St. Marie. 8vo, 
pp-64- 1s. 6d. Sael. 1790. 

When we have faid that Monf. de St. Marie here depreciates the 
prefent modes of teaching French, with a view of exalting one of 
his own, we fancy we fhall have faid every thing material that the 
reader can learn, or that the author wifhes to tell, in this pamphlet. 

Fluency of f{peech, in oppofition to grammatical nicety, is the 
profeffed aim of this mafter of languages; and it muft be owned, 
that his example comes powerfully in aid of his precept, on the 
prefent occafion. Pe...2 

Rav. Dec. 1790, Kk eee POETRY« 
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POETRY. 


Art. 34. Edinburgh: a Poem, in two Parts. Alfo, The Weep. 
ing Bard: a Poem, in fixteen Cantos. By Robert Alves, A.M, 
8vo. pp.198. Printed at Edinburgh. 1789. 

The ihe of thefe poems appears to be one of thofe unfortunate 
verfifiers, who, miftaking the talent of ftringing rhymes for poetical 
genius, have {pent that precious time in making verfes, which 
might have been employed in fome more profitable occupations, and 
then complain of the ingratitude of the world in negleéting to re- 
ward their labours. ‘The greater part of this volume is filled with 
a piteous tale of difappointment and poverty, told in irregular, pro- 
faic ftanzas, of which the following lines are fair fpecimens: 


¢ What tho’ Seven Languages I mafter right, 

What tho’ my foul in various Art hath fhin’d, 

And foar’d thro’ Nature’s works a boundlefs flight, 
Spying thro’ all one great Eternal mind! 

Such knowledge fure to me is vain and light, 

If I, who long fuch Science bore, 

With modeft mind and fpirit meek, 

With all my bright Humanity* and Greef, 

Shall perifh in the midft of all their ftore! 

If I, who long thefe Arts have taught, 

To the young pliant min@ of Infancy, 

Shall now no more impart, 

What more than ever’s woven into my heart, 

In firm and mafly woof to part no more! 

Yea, ufelefs all to me and empty-void, 

Such arts unus’d! Such learning unemploy’d!—~ 
=—Shall thefe not now their friend beftead ! 

All in a learned land! 

Shall thefe not earn his daily bread! 

Or fhall he die for want as caft on barb’rous ftrand !” 


As we cannot honeftly beftow any prdife on thefe poems, we 
know not how to reconcile the claims of juftice and thofe of hu- 
manity, better than by recommending the WerePpinc Barp to 
the patronage of she beautiful and virtuous Fair of Edinburgh, w 
whom, 


* In beauty as in goodnefs all complete, 
* He dedicates thefe mourning ditties fweet.’ E. 


Art. 35. Happine/s, a Poem. 4to. pp.19g. 18. 6d. Ridgway. 
1790. : 

The author of this sunaties Winins with an apology :—He has 
not had a liberal education: this is a firft attempt; if cenfured, it 
may be the laft; he is willing to fink with it into obfcurity, and, 
with a natural anxiety, expects his fentence,x—What is to be 
done in this cafe? It grieves us to wound a young man’s feel- 
ings; but our judgment muft not be biafled by any plea whatfoever. 
Why will men apply for our opinions, when they know that we 
cannot be filent, and that we will not lie! 





* Latin, 


If, 
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If, however, it will be any gratification to the author, we can 
honeitly compliment him on two points: one is his love of truth, 
which will be evident from a fingle quotation: 

‘ Happieit are they who tafte the leaft of woe ; 
Mok wretched they who lealt of pleafure know.’ 


The other point is the affecting and fimple picture, which he 
has drawn, of what he efteems to be happinefs, and which we 
hope he may realize in his own perfon : 

¢ Such, O Lothario! is your happy lot, 
Bleft with your Mira and paternal cot!’— O. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 36. Louifa; or, The Reward of an affeXionate Daughter. 
tzmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Heokham. 1790. 

We are here amufed by fome natural incidents, in the courfe of 
which an amiable young woman, who pottpones an agreeable con- 
nection, from a due regard toa kind father, has her profpect of 
happinefs interrupted by the revengeful machinations of a difap- 
pointed libertine. Thefe particulars are here related in correct and 
unafteted Janguaze. The tale is pleafing, and the moral is good. E,. 


Art. 37. Lucretia; or, Virtue the beft Dowry. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 
s. fewed, Vernor. 1790. 

Low, miferable trafh! on which it is fcarcely worth while to 

waite a line—even of cenfure. E. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 38. Oficial Papers, relative to the Difpute between the Courts 
of Great Britain and Spain, on the Subject of the Ships captured 
at Nootka Sound, &c. 8vo. pp.100. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 
1790. 

If the expected compromife between the two courts, plaintiff and 
defendant, fhall have blunted the edge of prefent curiofity, thefe 
oficial papers will, neverthelefs, ftill remain acceptable, and ufeful, 
to our future ftatefmen, politicians, and hiftorians. 


Art. 39. Letters lately publifoed in the Diary, on the Subje& of the 
prefent Di/putes with Spain: under the Signature of Verus. 8vo. 
pp-1or. is. 6d, Kearfley. 1790. 

In reading thefe letters, our attention is diverted from the ine 
trinfic merits of the difpute between Great Britain and Spain, and 
brought down to a difpute between two unknown writers in the 
London newfpapers; who chofe to trace a parallel between the 
conteft about Falkland Iflands, and that refpecting Nootka Sound: 
but both thefe difputes being now, we hope, compromifed, Verus 
and his antagonilt may thake hands over a bottle and a bird, to 
which they may be juftly intitled for paf fervices, from the two 
printers in whofe papers they refpectively wrote. N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 40. Bibliotheca Parifiana. A Catalogue of a Colleétion of 
Books, formed by a Gentleman in France, not lefs confpicuous 
for his Tafte in diftinguifhing, than for his Zeal in acquiring, 
whatever, of this Kind, was moft perfect, curious, or fcarce. It 

Kk 2 includes 
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‘includes many Editions of the Claffics; Books magnificently 
printed on Vellum, with illuminated Paintings ; Manufcripts on 
Vellum, embellifhed with rich Miniatures; Books of Natural 
Hiftory, with the Subjects coloured in the beft Manner, or with 
the original Drawings ; and Books of the greateft Splendor and 

_Rarenefs in the different Claffes of Literature. To thefe are 

. added, from another Granp Co.ttection, feleéted Articles of 
high Value. They will be fold by Au@ion in London, on 
March 25, 1791, and the five Days following. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Boards. Edwards. 1790. 

Although we obferve in this very uncommon catalogue, a pro- 
fufe difplay of the beauty, the elegance, and the rarity of the ar- 
ticles which it contains, yet, as far as we can judge without feein 
the books, (which: cannot be viewed till about the middle of 
March,) we think that Mr. Edwards is by no means chargeable 
with exaggeration on that account: for, indeed, this appears to be 
a collection of moft uncommon value—perhaps, as the preface ob- 
ferves, ‘ the richeft, by far, for its number, that has been offered 
to the public.’ 

The Catalogue itfelf is not unworthy of efteem, and preferva- 
tion in the libraries of the curious, —whether we confider the beauty 
of the impreflion, or the variety of the notes and anecdotes that are 
interfperfed in it, for the information of its readers, with refpec&t to 
the fcarcity, or the value, of the printed books and manufcripts. 


Art. 41. Curiots Fa&s and Anecdotes, not. contained in the Memoirs 
of Philip Thicknefe, E/g.—Dedicated to that Gentleman, by 
Benjamin Goofequill, and Peter Paragraph ; and now confider- 
ably enlarged by another Hand. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 1790. 
Dr. Adair follows his blow, as the phrafe is, and drives his old 

antagonift, (formerly his good friend,) Capt. Th———, headlong 
oer the field, as Virgil defcribes the unfortunate Dares, fuffering 
under the thick ftorm of blows poured on him by the vi€torious En- 
tellus.— Have mercy on him, good Dr. A.—and, at the fame time, 
do not forget the poor public.——An unfavourable likenefs of Cap- 
tain Th —— is given by way of copper-plate frontifpiece. 


Art. 42. Elegant Epiftles ; or, a copious Collection of familiar and 
_ amufing Letters, felected for the Improvement of young Perfons, 
and for general Entertainment. Svo. pp. 800. 38s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1790. 
. This large colle€tion of valuable letters cannot fail of being ge- 
nerally acceptable, efpeciaily to thofe readers who are not already 
in poifeffion of the books in which they originally made their pub- 
lic appearance. ‘The volume is divided into four parts. The firft 
contains ancient letters, which are thofe of Cicero and Pliny, tranf- 
lated by Melmoth. The fecond confilts of modern letters of an 
early date, in which we find the names of Sydney, Bacon, Raleigh, 
Howel, Ruffel, Clarendon, Temple, Locke, Shaftefbury. The 
third and fourth, being modern letters of Jater date, prefent us 
with the well-known names of Pope, Swift, Addifon, Steele, Ar- 
buthnot, Gay, Atterbury, Tillotfon, Herring, Rundle, Secker, 
Watts, Shenitone, Somerfet, Gray, Welt, Sterne, Johnfon.— 
7 From 
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From this account, the reader will be able to form fome judgment 
as to what he may expeét from this collection, and will probably 
conclude that the epiltles merit the epithets beftowed on them in 
the title-page, being, indeed, both elegant and amufing: we may 
add, infruéive. ‘The number of letters is confiderably more than 
one thoufand. Obfervations on /etter-writing, by Dr. Johnfon, 
finith the volume, ‘There is alfo a prefatory account of the art of 
letter-writing. For our part, we think that the lefs appearance of 
art, in fach compofitions, the better. Nature, and the heart, are 


here the only proper dictators. Hi. 
THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art.-43. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of London, 
‘at the primary Vifitation in 1790. By Beilby Lord Bifhop of 

London. 8vo. pp.28. 1s. Rivingtons. 

This truly apoftolic exhortation does great credit to the good 
fenfe and piety of the Right Rev. Author. With the plainnefs, 
freedom, and ferioufnefs belonging to the character of a Chriftian 
Bifhop, he urges his clergy to refidence, to a regular difcharge of the 
Sunday duty, to attend to the improvement of parochial pfalmody, and 
te make aliberal allowance to the curates. Every friend to virtue and 
religion will experience much fatisfaction in reading this folemn 
addrefs to the clergy, on the article of refidence on their livings: 


~ © You will yourfelves feel more forcibly than I can reprefent to 
you the propriety, the decency, the duty of living in the midi of 
your parifhioners, and of making that your principal home, where 
the fcene of your principal bufinefs lies; and ‘you will not, I per- 
fuade myfelf, allow yourfelves to be prevailed on by any temptations 
of eafe, of pleafure, or of mere convenience, to abandon thofe of 
whofe falvation you have moft folemnly taken the charge, and 
bound it by the moft facred ties upon your own fouls. You will 
feel that the care of a parifh is a moft ferious and important truft, 
and that it is not without the moft indifpenfible neceflity to be de- 
volved on any other but the incumbent himfelf. You will undoubt- 
edly recollect that when you are inftituted to a benefice you do not 
fay that you will execute the office by yourfelves, or by your fuffi- 
cient deputy. No. The bifhop does in the imoft exprefs terms 
commit to you, and to you only, the cure of the fouls of that parith, 
and you muft in your own perfons be anfwerable for their falvation, 
STEWARDS, WATCHMEN, SHEPHERDS, Lapourers, Thefe, and 
every other expreflion that implies perfonal attention, unremitted 
afliduity, vigilance and fidelity, are applied to you in feripture. 
** You are commanded before God and the Lord Jefus Chrilt to be 
inftant in feafon, and out of feafon, to reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 
all long-fuffering and doétrine; to watch in all things; to do the 
work of an evangelift, and make full proof of your miniftry.” And 
the Ordination Office enjoins ‘* that you never ceafe your labour, 
your care and diligence until you have done all that lieth in you 
according to your bounden duty to bring all fuch as are, or fhall be 
committed to your charge, unto that agreement in the faith and 
knowledge of God, and that ripenefs and perfeGtnefs of age in 
Chrift, that there be no place left among you, either for error in 

teligion, or for vicioufnefs in life.” 
‘ Thefe 
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« Thefe are all of them moft evidently perfonal duties ; and it is 
to my conception utterly impoflible for any man who ferioufly be- 
lieves that he mutt give an account of his ftewardfhip ar the laft day, 
to read fuch injunctions as thefe, and then render himfelf incapable 
of fulfilling them, by abfenting himfelf from his cure, feeking 
amufement or employment elfewhere, and trufting to another for 


the difcharge of duties, which belong /ol/ely and entirely to himfelf.” Nf. 


Art. 44. 4 Paraphrafe, Notes, and Obfervations, upon the Revelation 
of St. John, the Divine, Apoftle, and Evangelift. Parti. contain- 
-$ag Introduction. 8vo. pp.500. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 
In this volume, are fix Introductions to the Revelation of Sr. 
John. They confift of extracts from Lowman on the Revelations, 
Brachmair, Lardner’s Credibility of the Go/pel Hiftory, Bifbop New- 
ton’s Differtations on the Prophecies, Machiavel’s Hiftory of Florence, 
Bengelius on the Apocalypfe, Whifton’s Theory of the Earth, concern- 
ing the year-days of the prophets, and Dr. Henry More’s modeft In- 
quiry into the Myftery of Iniquity. 

This compilation, if it has no other merit, will enable thofe who 
have not an opportunity to confult the original authors, to accom- 
modate themfelves at a fmall expence. What we are to expeét, 
when the author indulges us with his owz expofitions, in the next 
volume, (not yet publifhed,) we will leave our readers to judge, in | 
fome meafure, from the following very fhort extract: § This volume 
is only preparatory to the work propofed in the title page. What- 
ever merit the whole, or any part of it, may have, the publication 
ef it is owing entirely to a lady, who feeing the compiler amufing 
himfelf a great deal at intervals, im reading and colleting from 
Authors and Commentators upon the Revelation, voluntarily, (of 
her own free-will and accord,) offered a fum towards the printing of 
it ; and whofe character is thus written upon the ftars, fincerely, ju/t, 
and pious ; the real words were, I believe, juff, boneft, and religious.” 

Preface.) This is far too fablime for our comprehenfions. Had the 
oregoing words been written on the moon, our college punfters 
would have pronounced them lunatic: but as they were written on 
the ftars, their meaning mutt remain a myitery, till unfolded by the 


> 
author’s oracular pen, Br....w- 


SINGLE SERMON, 


Art. 45. On the Abufe of Reafon, as applied to the myfperious Doc- 
trines of Revelation, Preached at the primary Vifitation of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of London, held at Colchefter, 
May 17, 1790. by Thomas Twining, M. A. Reétor of St. 
Mary’s, Colchefter, and Chaplain to the Countefs Dowager of 
Clarendon. 4to. pp. 19. 1s. Cadell. 

We take up the pen on the prefent occafion, not to criticize, for 
this fermon is not open to criticifm, but to make our acknowlege- 
ments to Mr. Twining, for the great pleafure which we have re- 
ceived from the perufal of his truly excellent difcourfe. Had all 
divines reafoned like him, Chriftianity would have had no plea for 
complaining, which fhe may now juiftly do, of the abufe of reafon 
in religion, He obferves that reafon, though a guide which in all 
things uf? be followed, is a guide which in all things may miflead 
us; on which he maintaing the neceflity of the caution in his texte 
(Luke 
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(Luke xi. 35.) of taking heed, lef this light which is in us, be not 
darknefs. P ; 

The errors to which human reafon has fhewn itfelf to be liable, 
when employed about the myfterious doctrines of revealed religion, 
are fketched with a mafterly hand. Nothing is more true than the 
following remark, ‘ that from the earlieft ages of the charch to the 
reformation, the principal wounds, which Chriftianity received, it 
received from the abufe of reafon in its friends; and the mokt ftrik- 
ing and fatal inftance of that abufe was the attempt to comprehend 
myferies, and the fubfequent prefumption of explaining them, draw- 
ing inferences from them, and erecting thofe explanations and in- 
ferences into doctrines of fcripture and articles of faith.’ 

In this fhort extract, Mr. ‘Twining has accounted for the various 
herefies and perfecutions which have infefted the Chriftian church; nor 
has he only pointed out the caufe of thefe evils, but he has prefcribed, 
like an able moral phyfician, the method of prevention and cure. 

‘ Thefe mifchiefs might have been, in a great meafure, prevent- 
ed, by the obfervance of this rule, which common fenfe feems to 
fuggeft—never to draw any iuferences from myfterious doétrines *, 
which are plainly not fu//y comprehenfible by us, as they ftand re- 
vealed in fcripture; and therefore never, in fuch cafes, to depart 
from the very expre/fons of {cripture; for this obvious reafon, that, 
where the meaning is, confefledly, above our reach, we can never 
be fure that we fay the /ame thing, any longer than while we fay the 


fame words. Af we depart from this rule, we suterpret, we infer, 


we fubftitute, for ought we know, our own conjectural explana- 
tions and conclufions for the word of God. We do little more 
than tranflate at a venture from a language we do not underftand.’ 

Should our common-prayer book ever undergo a revifion, thofe 
who might be employed in that work, would do well to attend to 
Mr. Twining’s hints. : 

We could eafily make other extracts, but the above are fufficient 
to prove that our commendation is juftly bettowed. Our readers 
would do themfelves a kindnefs, by purchafing the fermon, and re- 
viewing it for themfelves. Moy. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*.* Our thanks are due to £ An Old Correfpondent,’ for his in- 
telligence concerning Lord Santry, of whofe fate we expreffed our 
ignorance, p. 248, of our laft Number. He informs us, that the 
fentence pafled on Lord S. was perpetual banif>ment ; and that as no 
place of exile was fpecified, he retired to England, where he {pent 
the remainder of his days. 

We will farther thank this Correfpondent for his information of 
the two faults which he humouroufly mentions to have perceived in 
our work: for the conviction of a fault is the firft ftep toward 
the amendment of it.— From a circomftance which he will recolleé& 
to have mentioned in his P. S. we fhould have been glad to have 
feen a real name figned to his letter. | 





*4* We are obliged to T. C. for his polite communication. 





* Mr. T. does not confound a my fiery with an unintelligible propo- 


Sition. See p. 12. 


++ X.Y. 
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+*+ X.Y. is referred to our 28th Vol. (Jan. 1763.) p. 73. 
Vol. xlii. (Aug. 1770.) p. 129.—Vol. xlviii. (Jan. 1773+) p. 75, 
—Vol. Ixix. (Nov. 1783.) p. 446.—Our General Index would 
have given him thefe references. 





t*t We cannot give R. W. any information refpecting the Bifhop of 
St. David’s charge to his clergy. We do not know whether it is printed. 


>... 





+44 The favour of Mr. Champion’s polite letter is acknow- 
leged : but we muft confefs that we cannot altogether impute to the 
prefs, thofe errors in grammar and orthography, which we, ob- 
ferved in his fon’s tranflation of the poems of Ferdofi: fee Rev. for 


Auguft lait, p. 375. 





§*§ W. D.’s communication is fent to the Gentleman to whofe 
care the work mentioned in it was entrufted. « 





§§§ The letter from Duo Cal/onien/es is received. 





\*\| A Correfpondent having fent us the following informa- 
tion, we gladly prefent it to the public, and to our agricultaral 
yeaders in particular: not doubting that they will be happy in an 
opportunity of affording any affiltance to a gentleman, whofe la- 
bours fo well deferve the attention and encouragement that they 
have hitherto received. | 

* Mr. MarsHa tt having extended his Survey of Provinciay 
Practice fofar as toenable him togo through hisintended Review 
of Booxs on Rural Subjeés, and being defirous of rendering com- 
plete a fele€tion of their ufeful ideas, more particularly of faving 
from oblivion whatever may be worth preferving of the EARLY . 
WRITERS,—folicits the favour of Gentlemen who are in poffeffion 
of literary productions written profeffedly on the Rural Economy of 
Great Britain, or of Works containing natural or {fcientific know- 
lege immediately relating to Agriculture, Planting, or the Ma- 
nagement of Landed Eftates in this Ifland, and publifhed prior te 
the prefent Century, to oblige him with Catalogues of them, noting 
the fize, edition, and date,—addrefled to Mr. Nicot, Bookfeller 
to his Majefty, Pall-Mall. 3 

« And in order to render his Survey the more complete, he fo- 
licits a temporary refidence on a landed eftate, in a diftri€t whofe 
practice yet remains unregiftered.’ 





*§* Our Review of the Bifhop of Waterford’s learned ‘* Attempt 
toward an improved Verfion, a metrical Arrangement, and an Ex- 
planation of the Prophet Ezekiel,’? which has, from various acci- 
dents, been too long delayed, will appear, in our Number for the 
next month. 





cp In the Review for Oftober laft, p. 161, 1. 26, 27, read, * with 
the uz-inflammable vapour of water.’ 

In the Review for November, p. 319, 1. 22, read, ¢ as well as 
their monarch.’—p, 326, 1. 26, for ‘ Heliogabslus,’ read, ‘ Helio- 


gabalus.’ 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. Verhandelingen raakende den Natuurlyken en Geopenbaarden 
God/dienft, &c. i.e. Prize Differtations relative to Natural and 
Revealed Religion. Publifhed by Teyrer’s THEOLOGICAL 
Society. Vol. X. 4to. pp. 219. Haarlem. 1790. 


N°? ftudy has called forth the efforts of human genius, more 

than that of metaphyfical fubjects; and yet no ftudy has 
been lefs amply rewarded. ‘The fineft imaginations, and the 
acuteft reafonings, have been employed to fcarcely any other 
purpofe, than to convince us of our own ignorance, by point- 
ing out to us the intricacies of the fubjecis attempted: but 
wonderful as it may appear, no part of metaphyfics is fur- 
rounded with fo many difficulties, as that which pertains to 
the knowlege of ourfelyes; and the nearer we approach to our 
own minds, the more our embarraffments increafe! Whence 
came we ?—whither are we gring ?—and what confiitutes the nature 
of man, in this {mall interval between the paft and the future ? 
are queftions that have occupied the earlieft attention of philo- 
fophers ; and although they have demonftrated that the human 
mind is capable of pofleffing the moft amazing talents, yet the 
folution remains as unfatisfactory as at the firft moment of their 
difcuffion. Doth the law of our conftitution confine us to the 
inveftigation of properties merely, in which we are doubt- 
lefs more immediately interefted? Is it the ordinance of 
heaven, that the nature and effences of things fhall not be pene- 
trated by the wifeft, in the prefent ftate of imperfection ; and 
that thefe fubjects are referved for the enjoyment of the intel- 
Arp. Rey. Vou. 11, Ll leQtual 
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le&tual principle in a higher fphere? This perpetual failure 
of fuccefs prompts us to believe that this is really the cafe. 

After fo many volumes have been written concerning the 
nature of the human foul, it is very humiliating that there 
fhould ftill be any propriety in the queftion propofed by the 
Jearned body, which has given rife to the publication before 
us. Are there fatisfactory proofs of the immateriality of the foul 
of man? If fuch exif?, what conclufions are to be drawn from 
them, with refpec? to the foul’s duration, fenfation, and employ- 
ment inits flate of feparation from the body ? 

With what fuccefs this queftion has been anfwered, or 
whether any new light has been thrown on this obfcure fubjeét, 
we fhall not determine: but we will attempt to lay before our 
readers fuch a general view of the arguments adduced, as may 
enable them, in fome degree, to judge for themfelves. 

Three of thefe diflertations are in favour of the im materiality 
of the foul, and the laft oppofes that doctrine. It is eafy to 
perceive, from the author’s manner of treating this queftion, 
in the third diflertation, that he is a gentleman of the faculty ; 
and it is obfervable that the only abettor of materialifm, is a 
very worthy and pious divine of the Baptift perfuafion. We 
mention thefe circumflances, with fingular pleafure, as they 
are ftriking indications, that as all phyficians are not materialifis, 
alias infidels, in the vulgar acceptation of that term, fo theology 
itfelf begins to fhake off fome of the ftrongeft prejudices that 
have {fo clofely adhered to it. They prove that men, regard- 
lefs of profeffional trammels, dare to think; which mutt finally 
iflue in thinking right, as far as fubjects will admit of invef- 
tigation. We behold, with the greateft fatisfa@ion, philofo- 
phers of every clafs, uniting to chace away the fpectre, which 
has fo long guarded the cavern of ignorance, the danger of Here- 
fy- When alfo we fee argument, candour, and piety, walk 
hand in hand, we begin to be le{s concerned about the par- 
ticular ffuff of which the foul is made, from a conviction that 
it is fometimes made to appear of mo/? excellent fuff. 

It is to be expected, that, in treating a queition which has 
been fo frequently agitated, many arguments and obfervations 
will be repeated that have been formerly advanced: we will, 
therefore, pafs over thefe as flightly as poffible, and direct our 
chief attention to the favourite ideas entertained by each candi- 
date, in the fupport of his own fyitem. 

The firft anfwer to the quettion, and which was judged 
worthy of the ge/den medal, was written by the Rev. M. 
Attarp Hutsnorr, 4. L. M. et Phil, Door, minifter of 
the Anabaptift church in Amfterdam. 

13 | | This 
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This divine, who is manifeftly a difciple of Dr. Reid’s 
fchool, commences his enquiry into the immateriality of the 
foul, by ftating the various opinions that have been formed 
concerning matter. Common people, he obferves are uni- 
formly of opinion that matter exifts externally, and that it 
really pofleffes ali thofe properties which ftrike the fenfes ; fuch 
as cold, heat, colour, found, &c. Thefe he diftinguifhes by 
the title of common atomiffs. Superficial reafoners, and thofe 
who have not directed their ftudies into this channel, think 
with the vulgar: but, fince the days of Des Cartes, the dif- 
tinction between effential and accidental properties has been 
univerfally admitted. ‘Lhe effential properties, which are ex- 
tenfion, impenetrability, cohefion, and the power of being 
moved, are placed in the firft rank, and /en/ible qualities are 
placed in the fecond: but, as all philofophers agree in reje¢t- 
ing the rea) or external cxiftence of the latter, they may be 
comprized under the general name of philofophic atomifis. 
Thefe, however, he divides into two clafies. Simple or pure 
atomifis acknowlege extenfion and impenetrability alone, and 
the attributes neceflarily arifing from thefe, wis inertia and 
cobefion. According to them, matter is merely paflive, pof- 
fefling rio internal powers; and cohefion, though not ne- 
ceflarily contained in the idea of matter, is eflential to the idea 
of extenfion: fo that all changes are efiected by powers fo- 
reign to matter. In nature, it is the power of God; in 
creatures, the powers of the foul. 

Mixed atomifis, or Dynamifis, he remarks, differ not from 
. the preceding, as long as the attention is confined to appear- 
ances in nature: but in advancing further, the diftinétion is 
fufficiently obvious. “They place powers in matter itfelf, which 
they {uppofe belonging to it, and inherent in fuch a manner that 
they are independent of {piritual fubftance, and are formed in 
bodies, or fuperadded as attributes of material exiftences. Of 
this kind, are gravity, elafticity, irritability, attraction, re- 
pullion, &c. &c. Thele powers operate according to the 
organization of bodies. 

To atomifts of each clafs, he oppofes the idealifis, who en- 
tertain the fame opinions concerning the primary qualities of 
bodies, that atomifts hold concerning the /econdary. As the 
latter maintain’ that no light can exift without being feen, or 
found without being heard, fo the former aflert that neither 
impenetrability nor extenfion can have place, independently of 
our conceptions. ‘This opinion, which feems to have been 
countenanced by Plato, is fully developed in the fyftem of 
Berkeley. The prefent author next proceeds to clafs the mot 
diltinguifhed writers on matter and {pirit, under thefe different 
orders, MWalebranche he places among the idealifis, as his 
Lia mathematical 
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mathematical points, conftituent of extenfion, vanifh into 
nothing when we attempt to analyze them. Locke, by fup- 
pofing that matter may be made capable of thought, approaches 
to the dynamifis. Leibnitz and Wolf may be deemed idealifts, 
fince, in reality, they allow of no material exiftence out of 
the mind: for although the monades,are the occafion of our 
ideas, yet thefe ideas have nothing in common with the object, 
Kant, who derives no fenfations from the attention of the foul 
to real exiftences, though he acknowleges that our ideas are 
in fome other manner excited, by fomething exifting out of the 
mind, is placed alfo under the ideali/fs; as, according to him, 
all our obfervations and determinations are founded on appear- 
ances, Of Dr. Prieftley, he remarks, that although he makes 
the foul material, he makes matter /piritual. He is placed with 
the mixed atomifts. 

Having made thefe preliminary obfervations and diftinctions, 
the candidate proceeds to his arguments ; which are levelled 
again{t the atomiffs. He introduces this part of the fubject, by 
remarking that the idea of the immateriality of the foul is moft 
confonant with the common opinion of mankind ; and fuppofe 
it were granted, that this fentiment was originally implanted in 
the mind by tradition, government, or imagination, yet the 
propenfity to believe the doctrine, is a fufficient evidence, that 
the operations of the mind will never be attributed by mere 
common fenfe to a material caife. His grand philofophical 
argument ‘is divided into two fections. In the one, he at- 
tempts to prove that the foul is not material ; and in the other, 
that it cannot be afcribed to any power or energy fituated in 
matter. 

His proof that the foul is not material, is derived from the in- 
fluence of fenfible objects on it. He feleéts the laws of vifion to 
illuftrate his point ; and having proved that colour does not exift 
in the body, by means of which the fenfation is excited, he pro- 
ceeds in the following manner : 

‘ Thus have we traced colour back to the ray of light. We fhall 
I:kewife chace it thence. ‘lhe propofition which we oppofe, is the 
following, colour is inherent in the vifual ray. My firit queftion is, 
with ref{pect to the lightor colour refident in this material ray, is it 
material, or not material? ‘The laft cannot be afferted ; fince what 
is immaterial cannot inhere, or be remarked by the fenfes. You 
alio acknowlege that the material ray is cloathed or penetrated by 
the matter of light, or of colour. You aflert, perhaps, that the 
matier which compofes thefe rays is inconceivably fine; and that 
ray which yields the particular colour, is yet finer. J will not dif- 
pute its tenuity, if you will not difpute its materiality: but 1 fhall 
take the liberty to magnify and give fome f{pecific form to this your 
Impenetrable extention. Being magnified many, many, ———-* 
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of times, your elementof colour becomes a globe, or a triangular 
figure. I now afk, is this fimple rednefs? fo that the colour of 
red makes its eflence even to its very centre? No: but broken 
through, you will fay, it will appear in every part red as vermil- 
lion. Confequently you allow that the furface only is red: but 
the furface is merely red, when it throws off no other than red rays. 
Thus are we exactly where we began; and the colour of red is no 
where to be found aithout. No rednefs can exilt without a per- 
ceptive immaterial foul.’ 

The author next reprefents fome young philofopher oppofing 
to his argument the laws of optics, and explaining to him the 
manner in which external objects are painted on the retina, 
and thence conveyed by the optic nerve to the feat of percep- 
tion. To this he anfwers, inthe argument of Dr. Reid: 


‘The rays of light, or of colour, or the particles which proceed 
from every luminous point, unite again to one point on the retina: 
but the painting cannot be extended farther. Behind the retina, 
there is no reprefentation. All that can further happen, 4s either 
the motion of a fluid, or the vibration of the folids, Let the fuppofed 
workmanfhip within, be fo fine, compact, and organ:zed, that 
it can preferve infinitely more diftin&tions, than Bonnet himfelf can 
imagine: What will this avail? By magnifying an object, I make 
no change in the materials or arrangement. Let us then magnify 
the above mentioned part of the brain, till it be of an immenie 
fize. What is the confequence? 1 behold wheels, axes, pullies, 
hammers, &c. as in a paper or an oil mill. The fluids drop, 
ftream, or make a vortex: but with all this, | remain as diftant as 
ever from the caufe of percepuon, It muft at laft be fuppofed that 
the foul fees the miniature reprefentation without a medium : but 
my foul perceives no diminifhed object ; it is as large as in nature; 
of which, the whole cerebrum is able to contain a very {mall por-. 
tion: but what are we to underftand by /eeing the reprefentation ? 
muft a particle of the rays be reflected from each luminated point 
on the furface of the foul, to be there refracted? ‘Then mutt the 
foul be an eye, and this eye muft again have a foul. Turn the 
fubject as you pleafe, in matter there is no colour—In matter, there 
can be nothing that has the leaft refemblance to colour—In matter, 
can there be no natural caufe of the perception of colours :—there 
can be no medium by which matter and motion can be converted 
into fenfible perceptions.—Hence, I conclude that as certain as 
we are of our own perceptions, fo certain are we that the Percipient 
Being is totally diftinét from matter.’ 

In afecond chapter, M. HutsnHorrF proceeds to attack the 
mixed atomifis, who afcribe the power of thinking to fome 
inherent power in matter; and after fhewing, with much in- 
genuity, that no other powers can be fuppoied to fubfift in 
matter, than thofe ordained by the Divine Mind for the regular 
and uniform maintainance of the laws of nature, be objects that 
L13 matter, 
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matter, with all thefe adventitious powers, can never be fups 
poied capable of thought or coniciou‘nels, 

‘ Imagine to yourilclf, (fays he,) fharp points, elobular and 
triangular forms, endowed with m. virtues, &¢. &c. et 
them all be in commotion, fermentation, grow, rot, difle've, &c. 
with all expedition, in every point of the compafs, exaiting me- 
chanifm and organization to the higheit pitch.— ‘l’o what doe? this 
amount? The dead is not yet alive. Electricity cannot foarkle 
into jcy, nor into forrow. From the vibration of cords, ycu will 
never produce the perception of {weet or four. 

‘ The materialifts of the prefent day hove forfaken the out 
works, and fhelcer themfelves in a fort w hich it will be neceflary to 
attack. ‘They relinquith every other power In matier, and adhere 
toa diftin&t power, that of zhought: but whether it be eafier to 
conceive of an exiftent power of thinking, than of the foul, I thall 
leave to the unprejudiced. The debate is now confined to the /ub- 
firatimy or vehicle, of this power. ‘To poffeisa materia! foul, this 
extraordinary power muft be diffufed over matter in general : but 
the union of matier is merely by accumulation or juxta pofition. 
Here let me again have recourfe to magnifying. The number of 
particles in the {maileft portion of matter, 1s greater than that of 
buildings in the largeft city. I will therefore fpread an individual 
thinking power over the town, and let each “buildie g poffefs its 
fhare, in proportion to its ize. Allow the cathedral, for example, 
a thoufandth part, &c. ‘The whole town mutt be occupied in per- 
ceiving, thinking, comparing, and muft poffefs a con{ciou{nefs of 
what it isdoing. ‘The firtt difficulty that prefents itfelf, is to mea- 
fure this power, by the foot, as if it were wood or ftone; and it is 
the more difficult, as every idea occupics as much place in this 
power as living ob} e&ts require in the wide world: but let us find 
soom for them all. Each corporeal exiitence, fuppofed as minute as 
poffible, but not too minute to receive fome rays of light, each of 
thefe impregnated exiftences receives but a {mal!l fhare, not larger, 
we will fay, than the fingle globule of at mofpheric vapour. Con- 
fequently, each, feparate ly, will not acquire enovgh to compofe an 
idea, together with jucgment, and confcioufnefs. ”Our city, there- 
fore, mult be too crowded. Each piece of mortar muft convey its 
imal! fecling, by an ative meflenger, to the particle in its neigh- 
bourhood. Omnis femita form t. ‘The univerfal enquiry muft be 
for the genera! poft-oflice, and thence to the town houfe, to be in- 
troduced to the iovifib ly {mall prefident. ‘This perfon, confequent- 
ly, thinks, J attra& the avbole Bix iedom to myfelf, Tam mafter of all. 
He is an abdfolute monarch: but he falls from bis throne, on a 
clofer infpection. He is diflipated into {mall particles; and thefe 
again into fmaller; all of which may be re-aflembled, and formed 
into a imaller city, the edifices and figure of which perfectly refem- 
ble that over which he wifhed to play “the tyrant.’ 


We need not purfue the idea any further. The intelligent 
ycader will perceive that the force of the argument confifis in 
our 
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our being obliged to have recourfe to fome exiftent principle, 
diftinét from matter, to maintain the unity, and act as Prefes. 
The materialifts muft allow that their doctrine makes rather a 
judicrous figure by being thus magnified, without caricature ; 
and we fhall leave them to make their efcape out of this 
city, or fupport the reputation of its chief magiftrate as they 
can. 

This argument, which forms the very pith of the diflerta- 
tion, could not fuffer an abridgement; it has confequently de- 
tained us fo long, that we fhall only mention fome other par- 
ticulars in a very curfory manner. 

To the objection that the powers and faculties of the foul 
increafe and decreafe with the body; and that its operations 
are prevented, and renewed, according as the corporeal frame 
is impaired by difeafes, or enjoys health, &c. the author an- 
fwers, that the {tate of the brain depends on the fame caufes as 
thefe which have a falutary or pernicious influence on the body 
in general. Perceptions excited from without, depend on our 
{2 nics, cr on what is behind them in the brain. Injuries here 
impede the operations of the foul. The more abftra& opera- 
tions of the mind, in like manner, act on the brain: but thefe 
alfo have their limits, and a fenfe of wearinefs is excited in the 
mind itlelf, that it may not urge the materia] frame to perni- 
cious exercife. ‘This is the divine appointment, the law of the 
union of the two principles, &c. &c. 

The fecond part of the queftion propofed by the fociety, re- 
ferring to the intermediate ftate, has neceilitated each candidate 
to form his conjeéfures: but as they cannot be more than con- 
jectures, we fhall merely announce them. 

The firft mentioned gentleman fuppofes it poflible that the 
foul fhould retain an incorruptible atom of matter; after the 
diflolution of the larger corporeal frame : that this, confor mably 
to certain eftablifhed laws, of which we are at prefent igno- 
rant, may, after death, be planted into a newnefs of life; 
may receive a iecond birth, and a future growth: but he 
ftrenuoufly infiits on the neceflity of retaining a confcrcufne/s, in 
order to prove its dentity; and that a moment’s iufpeniion of 
thought, is equivalent to annihilation. or his mode of treat- 
ing thefe fubjects, we muft refer to the work. 

The fecond candidate is M. 1. Roc: 1USSEN, fecretary in the 
libertics of Etten, &c. This gentleman's diflertation was ad- 
judged worthy of the firtt filver medal. He is alfo a ftrenuous 
advocate for the immateriality of the foul. We will ftate 
his plan of argument as concifely as is confiftent with per- 
{picuity. 
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The author commences with obferving that the utmoft ace 
curacy is requifite in enquiries of this nature; and to prevent 
any mifconception, he examines what proofs may be deemed 
fatisfadtory—what we are to underftand by foul—and what by 
matter. Under the firft enquiry, he feemed fo high, and we 
had almoft faid, exorbitant, in his demands, that, for feveral 
pages confecutively, we fuppofed him a rigid materialif. He 
expects more certain proofs of the immateriality of the foul, 
than we have of any of the moft common concerns in life. 
The proofs of thefe, he maintains, cannot advance beyond 
reafoning from analogy. Flood itfelf is taken, fimply on the 
prefumption that it will prove beneficial ; and in every ftep 
that we take, there is no certainty either of the ground on 
which we tread, or that our legs will be able to carry us far- 
ther: but in philofophical fubjects, /atisfactory proots, like a 
firm unfhaken edifice, are built on inconteftible principles, and 
carry their own conviction with them, 

Refpeéting the foul, he omits the various diftinctions con- 
cerning its properties, and confines himfelf to thofe which are 
generally acknowleged to conftitute its elience. By foul, there- 
fore, he underflands that principle within us, which thinks, 
and judges, and wills, whether it conititute a part of the body, 
or whether it be a diftin® principle united with it. 

By matter, he underftands whatever is the elementary prin- 
ciple of bodies ; and without giving himfelf the trouble to en- 
quire, with other philofophers, into its fpecific nature, he refts 
contented with the fimple property of extenfion; which com- 
prehends its infinite divilibility, and its vis inertia. 

Having thus eftablifhed his preliminaries, he proceeds to 
confider the principal arguments that are adduced in favour of 
immateriality ; and to examine whether they be fo complete as 
not to leave the leaft room for doubt. 

The two principal arguments ufually adduced, are taken 
from the examination of ourfelves; by difcovering our own 
confcioufnefs ; and by comparing the operations of the mind, 
with acknowleged properties of matter. Although the author 
admits that there is much force in thefe arguments, yet 
they do not afford abfolute demonftration. ‘To the propo} 
fition, that confcioufnefs remains in every period ‘of life, 
though the body is univerfally changed, he anfwers that it can- 
not be abfolutely proved that every particle is changed ; and 
confcioufnefs may be feated in that which remains. To the 
fecond, he objects that although ic be, in the higheft degree, 
improbable that matter fhould be made to think, yet the abfo- 
Jute impoflibility of this circumftance has not been demonttrated. 
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The argument which he thinks contains a full and complete 
demonftration, and for which he has thus been preparing the 
way, is the one advanced by that celebrated metaphyfician, 
the late Mofes Mendelfzoon. This we fhall lay before our 
readers, in as faithful a tranflation as poffible, as it is ftated in 
the difiertation before us: 


‘ We learn from univerfal experience, and we affume it as an in- 
dubitable truth, that man forms ideas from obje&s which prefent 
themielves before him ; that is, we acquire a knowlege of the rela- 
tion which the parts of the object have to each other,—and this 
takes place, becaufe the objects operate on the foul through the me- 
dium of the fenfes.—Whoever denies this fact, denies the evi- 
dence of his fenles, and is totally incapable of conviction from 
any evidence whatfoever. Let us then fuppofe a right line, A, D, 
which is compofed of a colle&tion of innumerable points, A, B, 
C, &c.; that 1 obferve this, and my foul forms an idea of it; 
this operation muft take place, either in one complete, infinitely 
minute, indivifible point, or in a certain extenfion. If you choofe 
the firft, then I obferve, that all our ideas muft perfectly refemble 
each other: that they muft all be feated in one and the fame point ; 
and I conclude, that the power of forming ideas cannot be the pro- 
perty of that which is in fize, an indiviible point. 

‘ If we prefer the laft, (which every materialiit muft prefer, in 
order to build his hypothefis,) then will each point, A, B, C, &c. 
of the object, make a feparate or diftinct impreffion, a, b, c, &c. on 
the fou!, which muft be fuppofed to be extended ; and an image, 
not an ‘dea, will be formed: for the difference between an image 
and an idea confifts in this ; the firft is a mere draught or reprefenta- 
tion of the object: but the laft is a conception of the relation of the 
parts, which cannot be produced by a feries of different and inde- 
pendent impreflions ; it neceflarily requires a comparifon, and con- 
fequently an union, in the different parts of the objet. To this 
purpofe, in the cafe before us, there mutt neceflarily be another 
fubitance; and this other being, or fubftance, muft again re- 
ceive a feparate impreflion from the points, a, b, c, &c. and thus 
an extended reprefentation: but then we have now only an image, 
not an idea, of the object, and no conception can ever be formed, 
till we arrive at a fomething which receives one fimple impreffion ; 
a fomething that, by uniting all the points of the line, for ex- 
ample, in the clofeit manner, can obferve that the line is conftituted 
by containing thefe various parts within itfelf. It is invariably re- 
quifite, in order to obtain an idea, that the object fhould aft on the 
foul, in an infinitely indivifible point; ang thus, as has been al- 
ready proved, thought can alone be the property of a fomething 
which, relative to dimenfion, is fuch a point ; a fomething that has 
no dimenfions. 

‘ Let us now recal what has been demonftrated concerning mat- 
ter; that not only matter in general, but the {malleft particle of it, 
however divided and fubdivided, is yet divifible, and poflefles di- 
menfion, 
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menfion, then is it inconteftibly evident, that the fomething which 
Bg, 


thinks withia us, the foul of man, is immat. «al. 


Our metaphyfical readers will perccive a very clofe sonar 


between this argument, and that which is urged by the pre 

ceding writer, notwithflandi:, different manner in whic h 
it is enforced. Should the : rialitt attempt to fhie!!] him- 
felf from the fhaits of the former, by alleging that cule is 
not the teft of truth, how wiil he efcape this mailive ciub of de- 


monitration? 

In the fecond, or conjectural part of his dciffertation, M. 
ROCHUSSEN 1s mich more diftufe than could have been ex- 
pected, from one who required tuch {iri¢t demonftration in the 
argumentative part of his fubject. “he leading ideas are, that 
the foul furvives the body ; not be ing fubject, from its perfect 
fimplicity, to the laws of diffolution ;—-that as no particle of 
matter is loft, it is abfurd to fuppofe that the foul fhould be an- 
nihilated: as bodies, whatever chang ges they may undergo, 
retain the propertics common to bod) cs, fo muft the foul retain 
thofe properties eliential to its nature—thought and confciouf- 
nefs: butfince every idea communicated, has been through tne 
medium of the fenfes, of which it is deprived j in the ftate of fe- 
paration, it is wholly occupied about the ideas already collect- 
ed; which, with deductions from them, and the important 
confequences which are to follow, will conttitute its interme- 
diate happinefs or mifery. He inclines to the doctrine of an in- 
corruptible germ, ferving asa kind of vehicie to the immortal 
{pirit. 

The third differtation is tranflated from the Englifh of an 
anonymous author. It does not aflume the form of ftrict dee 


monftration ; it contains many fenlible obfervations, and is, in , 


our opinion, fuperior to any of them in point of compofition. 
We lament that it 1s not practicable for us to do jt uftice to its 
merit, as the argument in favour of immateriulity is more dif- 
fufed over the whole of the compofi ion ; fo that it is fcarcely 
fufceptible either of abridgement, or of its being reprefented ina 
due degree of force by extracis, Let the following general 
view fuflice : 

‘The objects of human knowlege, (the author obferves, 
in his introdu¢tion,) have always been diftinguifhed under 
three heads: materia! bodies, which are the objects of the 
fenfes ; immaterial beings or parts which cannot be diftin- 
guifhed by any of the fenfes ; and living animals, confifting of 
vilible bodies and invifible fpirits united man belongs to the 
third clais.—He proceeds to give a very pleafing phyfiolog ical 
defcription of the laws oi this t union; and adjudges the offices 
performed 
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rformed in the one /y/tem of man, to its conftituent parts. 
The bodily frame is conttituted of brain, nerves, the vafcular 
fyftem, organs of jenfe, motion, nutrition, and of every other 
animal function. The foul is the invifible agent, which con- 
fers on the body al] its powers and properties. ‘The peculiari« 
ties of this conftitution, and the mutual influence which the 
two principles have on each other, are minutely delineated ; 
and the author remarks, as the refult of his ftatement, that 
‘ whenever the perception of cvternal bodies, or fenfations rela- 
tive to ihe ftate of a perfon’s own body, be communicated by the 
nerves of the different organs to the brain, or whenever the 
moveable parts of the frame are fet in motion by the power of 
the will, the foul is confcious of thefe operations, and conceives 
an idea of them ; and fhe is able to effect her purpoles by the 
power of her agency on her corporea! frame.’ 

Thefe powers of the foul are, perception, fenfation, under- 
ftanding, defire, and volition. The feat of the underftanding 
js the head; the heart is the feat of the defires or affections ; 
and volition is the operative power of the foul to accomplifh 
the end, according to the diétates or fuggeftions of each. 
Having thus examined what may be fuppofed to conftitute the 
nature of man, he proceeds to the queition. “The argument 
in favour of immateriality is very fimilar to the preceding, 
though reprefented in a different point of view. The following 
fummary will convey to our readers {ome idea of his manner : 

‘ As we have no medium by which we can judge of the ftate and 
properties of material tubltances, but by the icnies, fo have we no 
other medium whereby we can judge of the flate and properties of 
the foul, than by an attention co its operations in ourfelves, of 
which we have the conicioufnefs. As our fenfes make no report of 
the inward coaftituent principles of matter, fo our confciovinefs 
gives us no information concerning the effence or ftate of our fouls, 
independently of its Operations: but, by obferving its internal and 
external operations, and by comparing them together, we are able 
to attain fome degree of important knowlege. Thus, whenever I 
feek external objects with my eyes, my fingers, or the organs of 
hearing, 1 not only difcover the properties of thefe bodies, and 
judge accordingly, but I judge that there is a principle in me which 
takes cognizance of the external object; and that this principle is 
of a different nature from the object obferved, and from the fenfe or 
intrument by which it is obferved. Whenever I feel an agreeable 
or difagreeable ieniation, 1 have a confcioufnels of the particular 
kind, and degree of either, and I immediately judge that the fen- 
fient principle in me is different from the organ in which fenfation 
Is placed. ‘Thus, when I write, walk, or fpeak, | know what I do, 
and I conclude that the operative principle is diitinét from the in- 
drumental and paflive. Further, when | attend to the operation 
azd defires of my mind, though they be excited by external objects, 
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I perceive that I can dwell on them, change them, fend my 
thoughts abroad, recal them, &c. I am confctous that my mind 
defires or fhuns things which appear good or bad, true or falfe: but 
that thefe affeGions are made by a principle different from the brain 
and nerves, through whofe medium thefe affections are excited.’ 

The philofopher therefore concludes, from a train of reafon. 
ing fimilar to the above {pecimen, that as certainly as we pof- 
fefs the evidence of our fenfes for the exiftence of our fenfes, 
fo have we the evidence of our confcioufnefs for the exiftence 
of mind. 

Though his conclufions are the fame as the preceding, yet 
we fhall juft obferve, that there is a confiderable difference in 
his premifes. Meflts. Huljboff and Rochuffen obvioufly confi- 
der the /piritual nature of man as fuperadded to the animal; 
according to this ftatement, the foul of man is free to enjoy fe- 
parate exiltence, from the infinite fuperiority of its nature, 
without fuppofing that other animals fhall partake of the fame 
blefing : the author before us attributing the vital powers of 
the animal nature to the activity of the foul, muft admit that 
every living creature poflefles an immaterial, and confequently 
an immortal nature. 

In the conjeétural part, the anonymous author confefles the 
difficulties that prefent themfelves in contemplating the exilt- 
ence of the difembodied fpirit. He confefles that it muft be de- 
prived of many fources of information, by being deftitute of the 
ufual organs; yct he maintains that, as the foul beftows powers 
and activity on the body, as it is the principle of life, er pof- 
fefles life within itfelf, it-muft retain active powers when the 
body is no more. He alfo maintains, that a fufpenfion of action 
js fimilar to annihilation. 

The fourth eflay was given in by the Rev. M. Henprick 
Van Voorst, minifter of a congregation of Anabaptifts at 
Ocfizaandam ; the fame gentleman who obtained the filver me- 
dal on a former occafion *, This divine takes the negative of 
the queftion, After a few words of introduction, in which he 
aflumes, that every thing hitherto advanced in proof of the im- 
materiality of the foul muft be unfatisfatory, fince the learned 
fociety deem the query {till pertinent, he enters on the fubje&t ; 
and endeavours to fupport his pofition, that there are no fatif- 
factory proofs of the immateriality of the foul. For this pur 
pofe, he advances, and enlarges on, the following particulars, 
with much ingenuity: 1. ‘Uhe fimilarity of the human {fpecies 
to other animals, and in what they may be fuppofed to differ, 





* See Appendix to the Firft Vol. of the Monthly Review en- 
larged, p. 559- 
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», What contributes to advance the human fpecies to perfec- 
tion; and what aéts as an impediment. 3. The fentiment, 
that human nature is conttituted of two diftinct parts, is liable 
to many objections. 4. It is poffible for the Supreme Being to 
communicate fuch properties to matter, as are afcribed to an 
‘mmaterial foul. 5. Identity, or the confcioufnefs that we 
continue the fame perfons, is no proof of immateriality. 6. The 
confufed idea entertained of the origin of the foul, is an argu- 
ment that it is not conftituted as the popular philofophy afferts. 
7 The growth and decay of the mental faculties, with the 
corporeal frame, indicate that the former depend on the latter. 
8, If the immateriality of the foul, and its confequent immor- 
tality, were fo important a doétrine as it has been reprefented, 
jt ought to have been made level to common underftandings. 

. The belief of one fimple nature in man, is attended with 
lefs difficulties than the oppofite fentiment. 10. The queftion, 
what fhall remain after death? need not excite our apprehen- 
fions, fince Revelation has afiured us of a future ftate. 41. 
The fuppofitions of the advocates for immateriality, concerning 
the operations of the foul after death, are unfatisfactory. 12. 
The facred writings are the only fources of information con- 
cerning a future ftate. 13. Conjectures concerning the inter- 
mediate ftate. 

The importance of the fubject having already induced us to 
extend this article to an unufual length, we fhall not follow 
this ingenious author, nor trace his mode of reafoning under 
each of thefe particulars. ‘This will alfo be the lefs neceflary, 
as his arguments on many of them are fimilar to thofe employ- 
ed by our great- apoftle af materialifm. We fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with tranfcribing a few hints that more im- 
mediately relate to thofe proofs of iimateriality, on which the 
other candidates dwell, as the bulwark of their caufe., 

After ftating the objeGion, that it is not in the nature of 
matter to become coyitant, he an{wers : 

‘ It is true, we are not acquainted with any matter poffefling this 
property: but is it not poflible for the Almighty Creator, who 
forms, from dead and inaétive matter, living bodies, to communicate 
to fome bodies, fuch powers and properties? Is it impoffible for 
matter to be fo conflituted, as to be prepared for the reception of 
fuch properties ?—Since we muft confefs our ignorance of the na- 
ture of matter, and of things that we fee and feel, how can 
we pretend to affert that a fomething exifts which has no conne&tion 
with matter? What ideas ¢an we poffibly form of a being, which, 
though it be a fubitance, has neither extenfion nor parts? If we 
Cannot trace any relationfhip between the principle of perception 
aud thought, and any {pecies of matter, neither can we remark any 
natural 
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natural connection between matter and gravi ity, or between various 
other properties which we acknowlege it poflefles.’ 

The advocates for immateriality will now, we imagine, 
maintain, with an air of triumph, ‘hat this mode ot reafoning 
endangers the fpirituality of the divine nature. 

The author feeme to be moftiy embarrafled under the fifth 
article, where he confiders the argument derived from confcious 
identity. He acknowleges the difficulty : but he thinks itis not 
of fufticient force to deitroy the whole train of pa ied in fa. 
vour of materiality. If the pofition, that in the midft of the 
various changes which the body undergoes, fome parts may re- 
main entire, and the power of confcioufnefs may refide in 
them, if this conjeClure be not fufficient to folve the difficulty, 
he refers it to the will and power of the Supreme. Under the 
feventh article, he urges, with great force, she difficulties at- 
tending immateriahity, from the laws of procreation ; and fhews 

that every hypothefis, formed to evade the force of this argu- 
ment, is defective. 

His conjecture relative to an intermediate ftate, may eafily 
be collected from the tenor of his other fentiments. He ob- 
ferves, that there is no extravagance in the fuppofition that, 
after death, fome part of the matter of which man was formed, 
fhall continue in exifience, without being confounded with the 
common mafs: that this may be the principle of thought, and 
may, at the refurrection, be united to other particles of mat- 
ter, and form a new body: but that, in the intermediate me, 
it is in a flate of inactivity. It refts in the grave, Xc. 

Thus-have we endeavoured to give our philofophical readers 
as clear an idea as the abftrufe pa ie and our contracted 
limits would admit, of the weapons employed by the different 
champions in the field of metaphyfics, in ‘conteft for the prize 
held out to them by Teyler’s learned fociety : to which fociety 
the public is < already "ak aed ed for many matterly performances. 
eng A will perceive that much addrefs, and much manceuver- 
ing, have been practifed on each fide: they will remark, that 
each combatant is more vigorous and fuccefsful in his at- 
tacks, than he is fortunate in his defence; that each reci- 
procally points out the infuperable di fficulties and abfurdities 
with which every explanation hitherto given of the phenomenon 
of our natures, is Jaden; and that each, after having exhibited 

reat addrefs in maintai: ling the contett, is obliged, when 
Hiscn to the laft extremity, to take refuge in the wi ifdom and 
power of the Supreme. ‘This power alone is equal to the tafk, 
either of communicating perception and cogitation to matter, 
or of uniting a {piritual nature to a material frame. After con- 
tefting 
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tefting with fo much earneftnefs, as if it were for the lives of 
their fouls, they all confefs, that the arcuments for a future 
ftate, which are derived from the moral nature of man, and 
from the Coriffian religion, are infinitely more fatisfactory than 
any that can be deduced from reafon. On thefe arguments, they 
all enlarge with much energy, and in the language of triumph. 
W hatever may be the final ilue of the debate conce rning mat- 
ter and {pirit, which has fo long agitated the philofophiec world, 
we readily fub{cribe to the axiom of M. Van Voorst, that if 
the natural immateriality of the foul were a doctrine of fuch 
moment, it would have been made level to the meaneft Capaci- 
ties, inftead of eluding the inquiries of the greate/?. Co 
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Art. If. Brieven over Italien, ? e. Letters concerning Italy, prin- 
cipallv relative to Medicine, and Natural Hittory; addrefled to 
Ed. Sandifort, M.D. and Profefiur of Anatomy in the Uni- 
verfity of Leyden. By W. X. Jansen, Phil. & M.D. 8vo. 
pp- 314. Leyden. 1790. 

I* a preface to this pub! ication, written by Profeflor Sandsfort, 
we are not only prefented with the moft ample teftimonies of 

the diligence of the ain a Dr. JANSEN, during his ftudies 

in the univerfity of Leyden, but we are informed that he pro- 

ofed to improve and augment, by travel, the knowlege that he 
had acquired in his acadeinical ftudies ; nad that, accordingly, 
with this object before him, he vilited moft parts of Germany; 
formed an acquaintance with men who were the moft diftin- 
guifhed for their learning in each place ; and gained every 
means of information worthy the attention of a phylician anda 
philofopher. 

From Germany, he went into Italy with the fame curious 
and philofophic fpirit ; and on his return to Duffeldorf, he deter- 
mined to digeft and arrange bre notes and obfervations, rela- 
tive to the principal objects of his inquiry, and to communicate 
them to his friend the profe lor, in a feries of letters. We 
are alfo informed, that materials for a fecond volume, of about 
an equal fize with the fpecimen before us, are in referve; and 
that, if the prefent work thould prove acceptable, they are alfo 
to be prefented to the public. The'journey was undertaken in 
the year 17385. 

This collection of letters, which are nineteen in number, 
contains a felecétion of M. JANsEN’s obfervations in a tour 
from Triefte to Venice, Padua, Modena, Ferrara, Bok gna, 
Loretto, Rome, Capua, Caferta, and Naples, Although his 
chief object was, zs mentioned in the title, to acquire : medical 
and philofophical knowlege, yet he has not fo firictly confined 
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himfelf to that purpofe, as entirely to overlook the enchanting 
views of rural fcenes, or the manners and cuftoms of the inha- 


bitants of different places, in his route. 

In a treatife, publifhed in 1788, on the pelagra, an endemial 
difeafe in the dutchy of Milan *, M. JANSEN has already pre- 
fented us with the firft fruits of his travels, and manifefted the 
zeal and affiduity with which he feeks medical knowlege. 

It is obvious, from the account already given, that the work 
before us is of the mi/cellaneous kind; and it is no lefs obvious, 
that in publications of a mifcellaneous nature, it is peculiarly 
difficult to gratify the curiofity of our readers, or to fubmit to 
their infpection fufficient {pecimens of the nature and execution 
of the defign, to enable them to judge for themfelves concern- 
ing its merits or demerits. ‘Their ideas muft, in a great mea- 
fure, be formed from a fummary of our opinion on the whole 
of the performance ; and to do juftice both to the author and to 
the public, we think it our duty to remark, that thefe letters 
convey much entertaining and ufeful information concerning 
many fubjects, which have been either totally omitted by, or 
which have very fuperficially engaged the attention of, thofe 
numerous travellers who have potted through Italy. The 
author manifefts, at every ftage, a minute attention to whatever 
prefents itfelf before him, or concerning which he could pofiibly 
Obtain information. From his fhort refidence in many places 
it is to be fuppofed, that the knowlege which he acquired will 
often be fuperficial, and fometimes inaccurate. Indeed, we la- 
ment with him, that he has fo frequently been obliged to hurry 
away from feveral cities, as foon as the acquaintance which he 
had formed with their /:terati, had opened to him the requifite 
channels of information. M. JANsEN has, however, taken great 
pains to fee and examine for himfelf; which has enabled him, 
in feveral particulars, to correét the miftakes and inaccuracies 
of preceding travellers. In other inftances, he pafles over 
rather too curforily many articles which others have more fully 
deferibed ; fince moft of the authors, to whom he refers, are Ger- 
mans, whofe works are not fufficiently known in foreign 
countries. We are fomewhat furprized that he fhould have 
chofen the epiftolary form; the ftyle of which is not his 
forte: his letters being totally deftitute of that zeft and fpirit 
which that mode of writing demands. We muft confefs, that 
his defcriptions of the fcenes of nature are not drawn with the 
pencil of a Brydone; nor is his correfpondence animated with 
the polite, courteous, and claflical tafte of Se/ini: but matters 
of fact, and the refult of affiduous inquiry and attentive obfer- 





* See Review, vol. ixxix. p.636. 
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vation, are given in a plain and fimple ftyle. Non omnia poffu- 
mus omnes. Whoever prefers fubitantial food, ferved up in an 
homely manner, to the mere garnifhings of a difh, will read 
thete letters with fatisfaclion. 

As the principal object of M. JANsEn’s purfuit was to in- 
quire after whatever has reference to the fcience of medicine, 
and its appurtenances, we fhall felect a few particulars from 
thefe fubjects, at once to gratify the curiofity of our medical 
seaders, and to give them a general idea of the manner in 
which his plan has been executed. Of the univerfity of Padua, 
he thus {peaks: 

‘ The univerfity of Padua was formerly one of the moft cele- 
brated in Europe; and at ove period is faid to have had not fewer 
than eighteen thoufund {tudeuts: but how is the number diminifhed! 
At prefent, it has not more than fwe hundred! It.excels moft others 
in antiquity, having been eftablifhed in the year 1222: nor was it 
renowned from this circumftance alone, for the fuperior learning of 
its profeflors gave it the preference. 1 need not inform you, that 
Vefalius, Fabricius ab aqua pendente, Sand. Sanforius, Fo. Veflingius, 
Hier. Mercurialis, Bern. Ramazzini, Ful. Pontedera, Ant. Vali/nerius, 
and the great Morgazxi, were all profeflors at Padua. Nor is it at 
prefent defticute of icarned men in the medical department. [ was 
folicitous to form an acquaintance with your correfpondent Ca/dani, 
whofe Inffitutiones Phyfiologice {F Pathelogice, were publifhed by 
you*; but this learned fucceflor to the great Morgagni was at the 
country-feat of Count Coloredo, fo that 1 was deprived of the fight 
of his wax preparations, which are highly praifed. Count Marcus 
Carburi is profeflor in Chemiftry. He is a Greek by birth; and 
has vifited, at the expence of the republic, the mines in Saxony, 
Hartz, and Sweden. A monument was erected to his honour in 
the year 1772. He fhewed us the theatre, and the laboratory for 
chemical experiments, that have been lately ereéted. It is fuitably 
provided with furnaces, and the requifite initruments for experi- 
ments. ‘The theatre is furrcunded with cafes containing chemical 
preparations, and natural productions. ‘The mineral kingdom is 
the favourite ftudy of the profeffor. 1 was difpleafed at obferving 
that the /aboratory and auditory are at a diftance from each other, 
which muft neceflarily be very inconvenicni for the ftudents. ‘The 
profeffor in botany is Fos. Marfili, who has colleéted much know- 
lege in this fcience in his travels through France and England; and 
has diftinguifhed himfelf by his treatife De Fungo Carrarienfi. An 
economical garden has lately been eftablifhed at Padua, deitined to 
the cultivation of fuch plants and trees as promife mott utility in 
agriculture, for domeftic ufe, and in dying. Profeflor Arduina is 
fuperintendent ; who is well known by feveral publications. Agri- 





* We think that Dr. J. has not exprefled himfelf accurately ia 
this particular. The work was tranflated {rom the Italian into the 
Latin language, -by Profeflor Sandifort. 
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culture. and metallurgy, are fciences to which the Venetians pay 
particular attention. Toa/do, profeflor in meteorology and aftro- 
nomy, has publifhed a valuable work, entitled, La Meteorologia 
applicata all’ Agricoltora. ‘The oblervatory 1s compofed entirely of 
ftone. The public building, or college, of the univerfity, had 
Sanforina for its archite&t. ‘The inward court is ornamented with a 
Splendid colonade, yet the place has but a mean appearance exter- 
nally ; and the rooms in which the le&tures are given, are not well 
adapted to the purpofe. Even the anatomical theatre, which 4/- 
binus terms amplum ct Jplendidum, is very {mall and gloomy: fo 
that it is eafy to conclude, that in the year 1594, when it was 
erected, the number of ftucents was not very great, although 4/- 

inus and Fabricius ab aqua pendente, were at that time the profeffors. 
{n a {mal) adjacent chamber, is a marble buft of Morgagzi, placed 
in the wall. I was very curious to fee the appartment in which this 
profeffor made his incomparable obfervations on dead bodies, I 
found it, contrary to all expectation, a very bad one: for although 
the table on which the bodies were placed, is fituated near to the 
window, fo that there was no deficiency of light, yet it wanted 
every other conveniency, even feats for the {pectators.’ 

Concerning the celebrated univerfity of Bologna, the author 
gives us the following particulars, which form the fubftance of 
his eighth letter. The /nffitute, as it was named, was efta- 
blifhed by Lodewyk Fred. Marfigli, who removed to this place 
on his being expelled from Brifach in the year 1709. He took 
with him his library, and collections in natural hiftory, toge- 
ther with mathematical, aftronomical, and geometrical ap- 
paratus, and erected an obfervatory in his houfe. The ex- 
pence being too great for his capital, he was affifted by the 
liberality of Pope Clement the Second, who laid a tax for this 
purpofe on the lands belonging to the clergy; which, we are 
told, did not increafe their love of literature. As the inttitu- 
tion flourifhed, the defign was enlarged ; and the fenate finally 
gave the palace of Celefi to its ule. 

The Academy of Sciences, fo famous throughout Europe for 
its Ada Bononienfia, was inttituted fomewhat earlier. This 
was founded by Euffachius Manfredi, at the age of fixteen, in 
the year 16g0. He united himfelf with feveral young gentle- 
men of his own rank, and infpired them with the love of 
literature. Their motto was, M@ens agitat, and they named 
themfelves the Jnguieti. In the year 1705, J. B. Morgagni 
new-modelled their academy, and received Marfigii into his 
own houfe, Several learned men became members of the 
academy, and it was united with the Jn/iitute under the com- 
pound title of the Academy of the Inftitute. Its celebrity was 
not only diffufed over Europe, but feveral princes deemed it an 
honour to belong to this learned body. Marfigli, whofe love “ 
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the arts and {ciences can fcarcely be paralleled, was ambitious to 
add painting, ftatuary, and architecture, to the other branches ; 
and for this purpofe, he invited and encouraged the moft cele- 
brated artifts in Europe to refide at Bologna. ‘Thefe arts were 
at firft confidered as diftin@ and feparate from the plan of the 
Academy of the Jnffitute: but they were afterward incor- 
porated with it, and the univerfity finally acquired the name of 
Academia Clementina, from its patron Clement the Second. A 
printing-office was alfo added to the academy by the munifi- 
cence of Benedict XIV. 

In this Jnfiitute, not only the learned of each fex were ad- 
mitted as members, but feveral ladies have been promoted to 
profeflorfhips. Among thefe, muft be mentioned Laura Ba/ffi, 
who died in the year 1778, renowned for the depth of her 
knowlege in the abftrule fciences*. The celebrated Anna 
Manzolini, was alfo profeflor of anatomy in this univerfity. 
Her anatomical preparations are preferved in the college. ‘Thefe 
have been highly extolled: but Dr. J. attributes a large portion 
of the praife, to the fingularity of their being the work of a 
female anatomitt. 

The philofophical apparatus is pretty large. Pope Bene- 
dit XIV. procured from Profeflor Mu/fchenbroek a collection 
of inftruments made after the model of thofe ufed by s’Grave- 
fande. ‘To thefe have been added, air-pumps, electrical, hy- 
draulic, optical, and catroptrical machines and inftruments, 
&e. Xe. 

In the prefent work, we have no account of Rome. In the 
author’s paflage to Naples, he merely pafled through that city: 
but on his return, he refided there a confiderable time; and 
Profeflor Sandifort informs us, that M. JANsEN’s obfervations 
concerning Rome and its vicinity, conftitute the materials for 
a future volume, Cow. 
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Art. JI. Verhandelingen uitgegeeven door de Hollandfche Maat- 
Jepaptye der Weetenfchapjen te tlaarlem, i.e. Memoirs publithed 
by the Philofophical Society at Haarlem. Vol. XXVI. 8vo. 
pp. 380. Haarlem. 1789, 


]* a country, great part of which may be confidered as a 

drained marfh, and which owes its exiftence and prefervation 
to the laboriaus and unremitted exertions of art, the ftudy of hy- 
droftatics and hydraulics is peculiarly interefting and important. 
Hence the great attention paid to thefe fciences by the philoio- 
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* A particular account of this lady is given in the 6th volume of 
the Comment. Ronan. 
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phical focieties of Holland, and the numerous differtations re. 
lative to them, which appear in the Dutch academical me- 
moirs. A (ubject of this nature employs the greateft part of 
the volume now befere us; the firft article, in importance as 
well as in order, being a prize diflertation, concerning the velo- 
city of running water, and the means of afcertaining it at any 
given depth, by M. CurisTiaN BRuNINGs, infpector-general 
of the rivers of Holland and Weft Vriefland. 

In the quettion, which gave occalion to this memoir, the 
fociety enquires, Whether the velocity of the flream, in any de- 
gree of depth, and, hence, the mean velocity in every fection of a@ 
river, can be afcertained b by any theoretical rule, which is confirmed 
by experiment? Or can this be determined only by a€tual meafure- 
ment? and, if fo, what is the inflrument by which the various 
velocities of a ftream, at every given di iflance from the furface, 
may be moft accurately meafured. 

M. Bruninas’s anfwer to the firft part of the queftion is 
divided into two chapters ; in one of which, he lays down the 
feveral theories that have been invented for this purpofe; and, 
in the other, he inquires how far they have been confirmed by 
experiment. 

The theory adopted by Galileo, was founded on a fuppofed 
analogy between the motion of running water, and that of 
bodies defcending along an inclined plane: hence he concluded, 
that the velocity of the ftream increafed in proportion to its 
diftence from the furface; and that the fcale of accelerating 
velocities, from the furface to the bottom, might be exprefled 
by a right-angled ifofceles triangle, the legs of which are equal 
to the depth of the river. ‘The deficiency of this analogy, as 
oy as of the theory founded on it, is here judicioufly explain- 

: but as this has been done by many writers on the fubject, 
we ve hall not detain the reader with M. Bruninos’s animad- 
verfions concerning it. 

The theories of Caffelli and Guglielmini, though very dif- 
ferent in their refults, are both founded on the phenomena of 
water difcharged from the aperture of a vefiel. The former, 
who imagined that, in this experiment, the velocity of the 
water difcharged was in proportion to the diftance of the aper- 
ture from the furface of the fluid, adopted the triangular {cale 
of Galileo; whereas the latter, being convinced that the velo- 
cities of the water were in a fubduplicate ratio of its altitudes, 
reprefented the one by the ordinates, and the other by the ab- 
{ciflea, of a parabola. Some alteration was afterward made in 
this theory, by Grandi, who thought that the vortex of the 
parabola ought to be computed, not from the furface of a 
horizontal, nor from the fource of.an inclined channel, but yer 
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what he calls, an equivalent altitude ; (a/tezza equivalente; ) that 
is, an altitude, from which, if a body fell freely, it would 
acquire a velocity equal to that obferved in the water, at the 
{urface of the river. This theory was highly approved by the 
Abbé Frif, who confidered it as fatisfactory; and it has, 
with various modifications, been adopted by nioft {peculative 
writers on the fubject. 

M. BruwinGs juftly obferves, that the phenomena of water 
difcharged from the aperture of a veflel kept conftantly full, 
can be applicable to thofe rivers only which flow out of a lake, 
as the Adda, the Ticino, and the Mincio, in Italy; the Rhine, 
below the lake of Boden or Zeller, and the Rhone below that of 
Geneva: yet, even in thefe cafes, the analogy is imperfect. 
Water difcharged from the aperture of a vetlel flows freely, 
without any confinement, and without any refiftance, except-~ 
ing what the air may offer to its courfe; whereas the water of 
a river owing out of a lake, muft be Jimited within a channel. 
That this circumftance greatly affedts its velocity, is evident 
from the experiments of Poleni; who found that, when a chan- 
nel was fixed to the aperture of a veflel, the quantity of water 
difcharged was confiderably augmented; and that this aug- 
mentation was increafed by the channel being lengthened toa 
certain degree, beyond which its prolongation had a contrary 
effect. Befide, with regard to the experiment itfelf, it is well 
known that, in order to make it confirm the law which it is 
intended to illuftrate, the aperture muft bear a certain propor- 
tion to the capacity of the veile]l; and if an inattention to this 
circumftance can vary the refult of an experiment fo fimple, 
with how little propriety can the theory founded on it be ap- 
plied to rivers, which are fubject to innumerable varieties in 
this, and in many other refpects? 

Independently, however, of arguments drawn from a con- 
fideration of the hypothefes themfelves, on which this author 
infifts, it is certain that the theories hitherto invented, inftead 
of being confirmed, have been abfolutely contradicted by expe- 
riments made in natural rivers. The velocities of thefe, when 
meafured at different diftances from the furface, have not 
been found to correfpond with any regular fcale; and, even 
at the furface, the computed velocity has often been between 
thirty and forty times greater than the real. M4ichelotti, and 
others, have endeavoured to difcover laws, by which thefe cal- 
culations may be corrected and applied to particular cafes, but 
without fuccefs; for though we fhould be able to aflign the 
caufes which render this real velocity of a river lefs than the 
computed, it is impoflible, @ priori, to determine the degree in 
‘which they may act in every particular inftance. 
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In order to prove this point, M. BruninGs enters into’ a 
minute detail, and critical examination, of the experiments 
made by Zendrini, Lecchi, Lorgna, Michelotti, Ximenes, and 
other philofophers, which, fo far from confirming any theory, 
plainly evince the uncertainty of ail. Hence he concludes, 
that no theory either has, or can be, difcovered, by which the 
velocity of rivers can be afcertained ; and that, as this prob- 
lem is purely phyfical, careful and accurate experiments are 
the only means by which its folution can be attained. 

In the third chapter, the author inquires what is the beft 
inftrument for meafuring the velocity of a river at any given 
diftance from its furface. After defcribing thofe which have 
been ufed for this purpofe, and fhewing their defects and in- 
accuracy, he propofes one of his own invention; which, as far 
as we can judge from his defcription, feems to be better con- 
trived than any that has hitherto occurred to our obfervation, 
To give our readers a complete idea of it, without the affift- 
ance of plates, is impoflible; we can therefore only inform 
them, that it is an improvement of the hydraulic balance, 
which, by means of a counterpoife, fhews the force with which 
the ftream acts againft a quadrangular brafs plate, that is made 
to flide on an upright beam, and may be fixed at any given 
depth, With a machine of this kind, for fome improvements 
of which M. Bruwnineés acknowleges himfielf indebted to the 
ingenious Mr, John Cuthbertfon who conftructed it, feveral 
experiments were made in the Rhine, and the Yflel, which 
are here minutely related. 

This diflertation is followed by a fhort memoir, containing 
fome obfervations on the flowers of the nutmeg-tree, written 
by Dr. Houttruyn, a phyfician in Amfterdam; who, fome 
years ago, publifhed a large work on natural hiftory, in Dutch, 
in which he followed the fyftem of Linné. In the feveral de- 
{criptions that have been given of this tree, little mention is 
made of the flowers. Munting defcribes it as bearing white 
bloffoms, like thofe of the cherry and pear-tree: but Dr. 
Houttuyn thinks that thefe are to be found only on the male, 
or wild nutmeg-tree, the fruit of which is of a very inferior 
quality, Rumphius aflerts, that the female, or common nut- 
meg, proceeds from a white bell flower, like the lily of the 
valley. This defcription correfponds with the fpecimens re- 
ceived from Batavia: but both Dr. Houtrtruyn and Profeflor 
TuHunecere of Upfal, appear to have been uncertain concern- 
ing the fex of thele flowers. On a clofer infpection, with the 
microicope, they are found to be hermaphrodites, and are to be 
referred to the clafs of the Gymnandria dodecandria. Th 
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The third article in this volume is a prize diflertation, 
written by S. J. Van Geuwns, then a ftudent of medicine at 
Harderwyk, containing an account of thofe vegetable-produc- 
tions of the United Provinces, the culture of which is worthy 
of peculiar attention, from their utility as articles of rural 
ceconomy, or for the fake of their medicinal properties ; or. on 
account of their affording materials for arts and manufac- 
tures. 

On all thefe accounts, the urtica dicecta, or great ftinging 
nettle, is highly recommended. Not only is it faid to be excellent 
food for cows, and to improve the quality, as well as increafe 
the quantity of their milk, but M. Van Geuwns aflerts, that 
it is an effectual prefervative againft the contagious difeafe of 
the horned cattle, by which thofe beafts, that fed on it, were 
not at all attacked. | 

The laft memoir is an account of a new hyetometer, by 
M. Cristian Brunincs. After briefly enumerating the 
inconveniencies and inaccuracies attending the inftruments 
commonly ufed for meafuring the quantity of rain that falls in 
any given time, M. BruninGs defcribes one which was made, 
according to his direction, by Mr. Cuthbertfon, and is found, 
on trial, to be very accurate. It confifts of a funnel, the 
upper opening of which is exaétly thirty-fix fquare inches, 
furnifhed with a ftrainer ; through this ftrainer the rain pafles 
into a brafs veflel, of the form of a right-angled parallelopiped, 
the bafe of which meafures twelve fquare inches; fo thata 
depth of three lines in this veflel, is equivalent to that of one 
line in the funnel. At the bottom of the parallelopiped, there 
is an open brafs tube communicating with a barometer tube, 
in which the water rifes to its level in the vefiel ; and its height 
is pointed out by a {cale divided into inches and lines. Sow. 





Art. 1V. Verbandelingen, &c. i.e. Memoirs publifhed by the 
Philofophical Society at Haarlem, Vol. XXVL. Part1. 8vo. 
pp-170. Haarlem. 1789. 


TH greater part of this volume is devoted to metaphyfical 

difquifition. ‘The ingenious M. Moses MEnpDELssoon, 
a learned Jew of Berlin, in a philofophical work publifhed fome 
years ago, advanced, what he conceived to be, a new argu- 
ment, deduced from the imperfection of our knowlege, to 
prove the exiftence of the Deity. For this purpofe, he reafons 
in the following manner: 

Whatever is poffible, muft be conceived and known to be poffible : 
and whatever exifis, muft be perceived and known, as exifting, by 
fome intelligent Being. The human foul certainly exifts. It muft, 

Mm 4 therefore, 


Memoirs of the Phil. Soc. at Haarlem, Vol. XXVII. 503 








504 Memoirs of the Phil. Soc. at Haarlem, Vol. XXVIT. 
es be clearly and perfeétly known to fome intelligent Being: but 


neither our underflanding, nor that of any finite Being, is adequate 
to this knowlege. An infinite Intelligence mufi therefore exift. 

A critical examination of this argument having been pro- 
pofed by the fociety as the fubjedt of a prize diflertation, twa 
memoirs concerning it are here publifhed, the authors of which 
are GERRIT VANDER Voort, E{fq. Advocate in the Supreme 
Court of Holland, and the Rev. A. Hursnorr, A. M. Mi- 
nifter of the Baptifts in Amfterdam. ‘To each of thefe gentle- 
men, a gold medal was awarded. 

Of thefe two diflertations, M. Vanper Voorv’s has the 
moft fcientific appearance: but we cannot help thinking M, 
Hu LsuHoFF’s more full, as well as more concife. The former 
of thefe gentlemen cbferves, that the argument in queftion is 
by no means new; that the fame mode of reafoning has been 
ufed by M. De Pinto, another Jewifh philofopher, in a work 
entitled, Precis des Arguments contre les Matertialifles; and by 
Prafeflor Garve, in his obfervations on Cicero de Officiis. He 
then proceeds to a minute examination of the major- propofition, 
again{t which his objections are chiefly levelled; and, by in- 
quiring into the precife meaning of every term, he expofes the 
fallacy of the whole. For this purpofe, he makes ufe of the 
diftinétion between Jogical and hypothetical poffibility ; and 
obferves, that, if the term poffible refer only to the former, 
the propofition may be granted: but, in this cafe, it does not 
affect the conclufion, as it amounts to no more than that 
whatever does not imply a contradiction, muft be conceived to 
be poffible: but if hypothetical poflibility be meant, the propo- 
fition cannot be allowed, without, at the fame time, fup- 
pofing the exiftence of a Being which not only can, but, from 
its very conftitution, neceflarily muft, conceive. whatever is 
pofiible, and know whatever exifts. This condition renders 
the whole a mere petitio principii; for, in this cafe, the argu- 
ment is founded on the very.truth which it is intended to 
prove. 

M. Hutsuorr ufes nearly the fame mode of reafoning: but 
he enters into a more particular examination of the fuppofed 
neceflary conne@tion between exiftence, and the perception of 
that exiftence. After obferving that, with regard to material 
objects, this connection was maintained by Berkeley, he oppofes 
to it a number of folid and judicious arguments, with which, 
as the fubject cannot be new to our metaphyfical readers, we 
fhall not detain them. With refpeét to the minor propofition 
of M. MEnpbexssoon’s argument, the author juftly obferves, 
that, though our underftanding is inadequate to the knowlege 
of the human foul, it by no means follows that this muft be 
true 
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true of every finite intelligence. There is, at leaft, no abfurdity 
in fuppofing that finite intelligent Beings may exift ; endowed 
with powers and capacities fo greatly fuperior to thofe of man, 
that they may fully comprehend the nature and properties of 
the human foul; and, if this be poffible, we cannot deduce the 
exiftence of the Deity, merely from the circumftance of our 
own ignorance. 

The remaining article in this publication, is an account, by 
M. J. KractinGn, furgeon in Haarlem, of a dreadful frac- 
ture in the arm, occafioned by its being intangled in the wheel 
of a water-mill. M.KraGrinGH found it necellary to am- 
putate at the fhoulder joint. He defcribes the operation, 
which was performed in the manner directed by La Faye, the 
deltoides being preferved to cover the wound. ‘The patient’s 
death, which happened during the next day, is afcribed to the 
violent injury received by the accident, Sow: 





Art. V. Memoires Hiftoriques, Politiques, et Geographiques, des 
Voyages, ce. 1.€. Hittorical, Political, and Geographical 
Memoirs of Travels in Turkey, Perfia, and Arabia, from the 
Year 1782 t0 1789. By the Count De Ferrieres SAUVEBOEUF. 
2vols. 8vo. About 300Pages in each. Paris. 1790. 


4 Drs profpect of obtaining permifiion to navigate the Euxine 

fea, with which the French miniftry flattered themfelves, 
appears to have been the occafion of the prefent author’s tra- 
vels ; in which his defign was to eftablifh a commerce between 
France and Perfia. His chief objeét in writing thefe memoirs 
is to appeal to the public againft Count de Choifeul Gouffier, am- 
baflador from Verfailles to the Ottoman Porte, and author of 
Les Voyages Pittorefque de la Gréce; of which we have given 
repeated accounts in former Reviews. As it would be unfair 
to offer any opinion concerning the merits of this difpute till 
the oppofite party is heard in defence, we fhall take no further 
notice of his account of this difference, than to obferve that it 
is highly incumbent on the ambaflador, if he would avoid the 
moft odious and difhonourable imputations, to produce full 
proofs of the invalidity of fome parts of the accufation, which 
may affect his character, not merely as a politician, but as a 
man of honour and integrity. 

The chief part of the firft volume contains a defcription of 
Conftantinople, and a very general account of the government 
and ftate of the empire. The author then relates the declara- 
tion of war againft the Ruffians, with the events which im- 
mediately preceded and followed this meafure. On this oc- 
cafion, he gives us fome anecdotes of Haflan Pacha, who, in 
addition 
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addition to his former honours, had acquired a confiderable 
degree of reputation by his expedition into Egypt: but the 
Count afferts that, inftead of fubduing the Beys there, he only 
entered intoa temporary accommodation with them, which will 
not long fecure their obedience to the Porte; and that he dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf rather by his cruelty and rapacity, than by 
any valuable qualifications. His character is here reprefented 
in the moft odious light: he is faid to know juft enough of 
navigation to qualify him for piracy : but to be totally deficient 
in every thing requifite to conftitute an admiral. He ufed to 
be followed by a tame lion, which attended him wherever he 
went, and rendered his approach univerfally dreaded: he at- 
tempted to accuftom a tyger to the fame office: but a narrow 
efcape from the fury of this animal, induced him to difmifs his 
formidable fatellites ; to whofe favage difpofition, his own, ac- 
cording to the account before us, bears a very ftriking refem- 
blance. His perfonal courage cannot bedenied: but it is the 
courage of a brute, difplayed in difgraceful inftances of ferocity 
and cruelty, and accompanied with the moft infatiable rapacity. 

On the Count’s return from Conftantinople in 1788, he 
had an opportunity of feeing the army of the Turks, which 
was encamped near Sophia in Bulgaria. From his account, it 
appears that M. Pey/fonel’s partiality * has led him to think too 
highly of their military charaéter and difcipline, which latter 
is here faid to be extremely defective. Of the licentious ra- 
pacity and wanton cruelty of their foldiers, the country, 
through which they had paffed, afforded a melancholy proof ; 
as the wretched inhabitants, pillaged of their all, and deftitute 
of the means of culture, had deferted their lands, and retired 
into the mountains of Macedonia. ‘The confequence of this 
cruel and improvident conduct fell heavily on the perpetrators 
of it; as the army fuffered feverely from the famine, which 
naturally followed their barbarity in deftroying the cultivation, 
as well as confuming the produce, of fo confiderable a tract 
of country. . 

Of the Turkifh infantry, the Janizaries are the principal. 
They conftitute a very numerous body, diftributed into a 
hundred and one legions: but they are not lefs formidable to 
their own government, than tothe enemy. ‘Their number is 
not limited, for thetitle of Janizary is hereditary ; and moft of 
the Turks enlift themfelves in thefe legions, on account of 
the privileges they enjoy ; the chief of which are to be exempt 
from the baftinado on the foles of the feet, and, when con- 
demned to death, to die by the bowftring. In time of peace, 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 606, 
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fome of them enjoy a fmall pay: but, in actual fervice, this is 
granted to all; and they generally infift on its being advanced 
to them. 

The young men, on their firft entrance into this corps, are 
obliged to ferve as fcullions to their refpective mefles, and 
to diftribute the daily allowance of provifion to their fellow 
foldiers : this office, which they muft perform till their muft- 
aches are fufficiently grown, is of no {mall importance among 
the Janizaries, who are much lefs attached to their {tandards 
than to their camp kitchen: the lofs of the former they con- 
fider as eafily repaired, but that of the latter as an irretrievable 
difgrace: in this cafe, the legion is difbanded, and another 
formed and provided with new kitchen utenfils, of which, to 

revent thefe accidents, they generally take care to have a 
double fet. 

Though the janizaries are confidered as infantry, yet, as 
thofe of them who can affortl to keep horfes, will not ferve 
without them, their legions are a confufed medly of horfe and 
foot; a circumftance which occafions no {mall diforder in the 
operations of the army. | 

The Spahis conftitute the Turkifh cavalry, and are divided 
into fixteen legions; they poflefs lands as hereditary fiefs, 
which, in default of male children, devolve to their comman- 
der, who may difpofe of them as he pleafes: fome of them 
have very confiderable eftates, on account of which they are 
obliged to maintain a certain number of ‘horfe-men, whom 
they muft bring into the field. “They feem to be better dif- 
ciplined than the Janizaries, and have not their ridiculous at- 
tachment to their pots and kettles. Their attack is rapid and 
impetuous, but irregular. | 

The Afiatic troops, efpecially thofe from Syria and Mefopo- 
tamia, form an excellent body of light cavalry: their horfes are 
fleet and full of fire, and they generally have the advantage in 
fkirmifhes: but they are of little avail againft the heavy and 
well difciplined horfe of the Germans. 

The cannoniers are a very numerous body ; fome of them, 
who have been trained by French officers, are tolerably ex- 
pert in the management of field pieces: but the advantage 
which might be derived from thefe, is fruftrated by the igno- 
rance of their commanders, and by the clumfinefs of their car- 
riages, which require twenty horfes, or thirty buffalos, to draw 
them. 

The bombardiers are a body feparate from the former, and 
have their own commander. Like the Spahis, they enjoy fiefs, 
which oblige them to fupply the corps with a certain number of 
men; their fkill is not fuficient to do much mifchief to the 
enemy. 
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enemy. In general, it appears that all the pains which the 
French have taken to inftruct the Turks in fortification, gun. 
nery, fhip-building, and tactics, have been defeated by the 
obftinate prejudices of this people. 

The Ottomans never fortify their camps, which are formed 
around the quarters of their commander in chief, but without 
any regular order, as every one may pitch his tent where he 
pleafes. “The Grand Vizir, with the troops immediately un- 
der his command, forms the main body; the Janizaries, with 
their commander, conttitute another encampment, at fome 
diftance from the former ; and between thefe, at an equal dif. 
tance from each, is the artillery. When the army approaches 
within a few days march of the enemy, the Grand Vizir ap- 
points a lieutenant general, who, with a large detachment, 
advances to reconnoitre, or toengage. This divifion of their 
forces is highly difadvantageous; for the advanced guard, being 
too far from the main body to Be fupported, muft, in cafe of a 
defeat, retire in diforder, and diftufe a panic among the Vizir’s 
army: this has happened feveral times during the war ; when 
the Vizir has been obliged to decamp with all poffible expe- 
dition, in order to fecure the facred ftandard, and to preferve 
the remainder of his forces. 

The Turks are by no means deficient in perfonal bravery, 
and their impetuofity makes them formidable in their firft at- 
tack: but if this be repelled with firmnefs, their confufion 
yenders their total defeat almoft inevitable, as they have no 
idea of an orderly retreat, or of rallying their forces, and as 
their camp affords them no refuge from the purfuit of a victo- 
rious foe. In fhort, every thing relative to their military 
operations, is attended with diforder and improvidence ; con- 
fequently, their armies are a moft deftructive fcourge to the 
countries through which they pafs, are frequently expofed to 
the diftrefles of famine, and become an eafy prey to a regular 
and well difciplined enemy. 

Among troops, which, from their total want of order and 
difcipline, may be confidered rather as an armed rabble, than 
as an army, the commanders are frequently expofed to the ut- 
moft danger, from the capricious licentioufnefs of their own 
men. In the campaign of 1788, the Grand Vizir was very 
near falling a victim to their fury, becaufe he attempted to 
draw up and exercife his infantry in the European manner : 
to this they had relunétantly fubmitted for a few hours, in 
hopes of receiving a pecuniary gratification: but, on their 
finding themfelves difappointed in this expectation, a general 
infurrection took place, and the Janizaries rufhed into the 
Vizir’s 
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Vizir’s tent with a defign to maflacre him: but having the 
good fortune to efcape in difguife, he ordered about fixty thou- 
fand pounds to be diftributed among the foldiers, who, appeafed 
by this liberality, fuffered him once more to appear at their 
head. 

The Turks treat their prifoners of war with the moft fhock- 
ing barbarity. ‘This author, who, in confequence of fome 
treachery toward him, was fent back in chains from the camp 
to Conftantihople, along with a number of Auftrian foldiers, 
gives an affecting account of the treatment which they expe- 
rienced. Among other circumftances, he tells us that two of 
them being wounded and unable to travel on horfe-back, were 
murdered by their guards, who beheaded them, falted the heads, 
and put them into a fack, in which they had collected a con- 
fiderable number ; among thefe, one of the unhappy prifoners 
had the misfortune to recognize the head of his brother, and 
another of them, that of his fon. ‘lo cruelty, the Turks add 
great impolicy; for they treat deferters from the enemy in the 
fame manner as their prifoners. 

The account of the Turkifh army, from which we have 
collected the above particulars, is, by far, the moft intereft - 
ing part of thefe volumes; the remainder of which contains 
an account of Georgia, Circaffia, Armenia, Perfia, Syria, 
Egypt, and the Grecian iflands: but as a writer of travels, 
we cannot fay much in commendation of the prefent author. 
His memoirs comprehend various and extenfive countries : 
but they are, for the moft part, as barren of entertainment as 
the regions which he vifits: his defcriptions are hafty and 
fuperficial ; his obfervations are trite and unimportant ; and his 
ftyle is unpleafant and often confufed. Sow. 





Art. VI. Le dernier Coup porté aux Prejugés et a la Superftition. 
i.e. A fatal Blow to Superftition and Prejudice. 8vo. 410 
Pages. Paris, (though, inthe Title-page, faid to be printed in 
London.) 1789. | 

N° where is Deifm more frequent, and no where has the 

Deift more to plead in his excufe, than in Roman catho- 
lic countries. When, to the miraculous facts of the gofpel 
hiftory, a number of legendary wonders are added as of equal 
authority, and the whole adduced in fupport of a fyftem of ab-« 
furd myfteries, of fuperftitious practices, of intolerant bigotry, 
and of facerdotal tyranny, we cannot wonder that generous and 
humane fpirits, abhorring what is fo inconfiftent with reafon, 
fo difhonourable to God, and fo unfriendly to man, fhould 

Aeek refuge in the general and milder doétrines of natural re- 

ligion ; 
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ligion; which, in its prefent improved ftate, is infinitely more 
eligible to a man of fenfe and reflection, than the corrupt 
medly of myftery, {uperftition, and bigotry, that, in many 
parts of the world, is impofed on mankind as the religion of 
Chritft. 

Refietions of this kind naturally occur on perufing the work 
before us ; in which, among fome things that we cannot but 
blame, we find much to commend and to admire: in point of 
compolition, it has great merit; and, though the author is an 
unbeliever with refpect to the hiftorical facts of revelation, his 
fentiments concerning the Deity, and the obligations to piety 
and virtue founded on the divine attributes, and on the Certainty 
of a future ftate, are fuch as every rational chriftian will approve, 
He feems to have read the New Teftament with attention: 
but without a candid and judicious guide to remove the diffi- 
culties which muft occur to a mind prejudiced againft the text, 
by the abfurd commentaries that have been forced on it. In 
this refpect, he appears the pupil of Roufleau; for while he 
admires the character and precepts of Jefus, he rejects 
miracles as improbable ; and he confiders thofe afcribed to the 
faviour and his apoftles, as pious frauds, invented to promote 
the propagation, not fo much of their tenets, as of others 
which the clergy afterward added, and in the belief of which, 
their interefts were peculiarly concerned. The abfurdity of 
this idea has been fo often, and fo ably fhewn, that we fhall 
not detain our readers with any attempt to refute it. 

The firft part of this work is employed in difplaying the 
fuperftitious abfurdity of monaftic inftitutions; a fubject which 
affords an ample field for the author’s reprehenfions, and on 
which he expatiates with much judicious argument, enforced 
by a moft animated and elegant ftyle. The inconfiftency of the 
monattic vow with every property of human nature ; the cruel 
arts and infamous intrigues, by which the young and thought- 
lefs are feduced into it; the pangs of unavailing defpair, which 
muft rend the heart, when, no longer elevated by the tranfient 
ardour of enthufiafm, the wretched victims have leifure to re- 
fiect, and feel the weight of thofe indifloluble fetters, which 
perfuafion has forged and impofed on inexperience,—by which 
the moft innocent defires and moft reafonable hopes. are for 
ever fruftrated ; in fhort, all the diftrefles, the paffions, and 
the vices, that deepen the gloom of a cloifter, are here de- 
picted in juft and ftriking colours. He then traces thefe, and 
other corruptions and perverfions of chriftianity, to their 
fource, by giving a fhort view of thofe ecclefiaftical councils, 
in which arrogant priefts prefumed to dictate to mankind the 
terms of falvation, and to fix the ftandard of univerfal belief : 
9 the 
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the principal events of, ecclefiaftical hiftory, (which, from the 
fecond century down to the reformation, is indeed little more 
than. the hiftory of fuperftition, fraud, and cruel bigotry,) are 
briefly fketched ; and the horrid annals are clofed with an elo~ 
quent and pathetic account of the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

In all that the author has advanced on thefe fubjects, we 
moft cordially acquiefce: however we may differ from him in 
particular opinions, we admire the zeal with which he pleads for 
the interefts of humanity, and the rights of confcience; we 
fympathize in his refentment of the injury done to mankind 
under the pretext of religion ; and our indignation is confrm- 
ed, by our conviction, that what has thus been perverted into 
afource of vice and mifery, is the nobleft gift of God to his 
rational creatures, calculated to promote their higheft virtue 
and happinefs. 

The obfervations which are here offered concerning the im- 
portance of religion to fociety, are highly deferving of praife ; 
and we readily acknowlege that we have feldom feen this fubject 
treated in a more mafterly manner: the author’s reflections on 
the immortality of the foul alfo difplay much good fenfe and 
folid reafoning ; and we ferioufly recommend thefe chapters to 
the perufal of thofe pretended philofophers, whofe vifionary 
fyftems tend to fubvert every fundamental principle of moral 
obligation, and of natural religion. Thefe gentlemen we fhould 
be glad to fee converted, were it only to rational deifm; and 
perhaps the arguments of a writer, whom they cannot ac- 
cufe of prejudices in favour of revelation, may have more 
weight with them than the beft reafoning of Chriftians; and 
may induce them to acknowlege with him, that ‘ every vicifli- 
tude of human affairs, every circumftance of life, calls on man 
to remember his dependance on the Deity ; to humble himfelf 
before his preferver and benefactor ; and to addrefs him in ex- 
prefions cither of fupplication or of gratitude.’ 

From the general fentiments of a Supreme Being, and of our 
dependence on him, which this writer fuppofes to have been 
imprefled on the foul by its Almighty Author, combined with 
the natural attachment of mankind to objects of fenfe, he ac- 
counts for the general prevalence of idolatry, with which he 
feverely and juftly reproaches the church of Rome; and he 
-expofes the wretched fophiftry of thofe arguments, by which her 
divines endeavour to vindicate the adoration of images. Hence 
he proceeds to make fome excellent obfervations on the incom- 
preheniibility of the Deity, which are not unworthy of the at- 
tention of fome Proteftants, as well as of Roman Catholics. 
From thefe he juftly concludes, that our inability to form ade- 
quate 
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quate ideas of the divine nature, is no valid argument againft 
the exiftence and perfections of the Supreme Being. 

The following chapter treats on revelation and miracles: the 
objections here ftarted are by no means either new or formi- 
dable ; moft of them have already been anfwered by Proteftant 
writers, who, at different times, have had occafion to defend 
the faéts on which Chriftianity is founded: there are, indeed, 
none of thefe objections but what may eafily be obviated by 
thofe who adopt a liberal and rational mode of explaining the 
bible ; whereas thofe Chriftians, whofe notions are more con- 

Graded ; who maintain the verbal infpiration of all the ferip- 

tures, and thus hold every part of the canon as of equal autho- 
rity ; who think that the ftory of Pharoah’s magicians, of Ba- 
laam’s ats, of Jofhua ftopping the fun in its courfe, and the 
extraordinary actions of Samfon, muft be believed and defended 
as real miracles, will find that they thus weaken the evidence 
of revealed religion, and muft leave many objections without a 
fatisfactory anfwer, With refpect to the refurrection, and the 
effential fa&ts of the gofpel, eid author’s reafoning is fophiftical 
and abfurd ; for, in order to acquiefce in his hypothefis, we 
mutt admit a fuppofition of impofture, totally inconfiftent with 
the character which he afcribes to Jefus and his apoftles ; and 
we muft adopt a mode of accounting for the exiftence of 
Chriftianity, which, to us, appears more incredible than all 
the miracles recorded. With regard to fome particular doc- 
trines, whether held by the Romifh church, or by fuch Pro- 
teftants as diftinguifh themfelves by the appellation of orthodox, 
many Chriftians will allow his objections to be valid; and will 
inform him, that they confider thefe myfterious tenets as of 
mere human invention, for which the gofpel is not refponfible. 
His cavils againft fome paflages of the New Teftament fhew, 
that he has been led by commentators of the Romifh church, 

to mifunderftand their meaning. Of this kind are his obferva- 
tions on the texts which the advocates for a monaftic life inter- 
pret fo as to juftify their gloomy fuperftition and bigotry. 
Other objeCtions relate to fuppofed inaccuracies of the feveral 
Evangelilts, whch have been repeatedly obviated, and which, 
even if admitted, will not at all invalidate the truth of Chrif- 
tianit 

After dwelling largely on all that can be urged againft reve- 

lation, the author adopts the argumentum ad hominem ; and at- 
tempts to fhew, that the Meffiah promifed to the Jews was 
not to be a God incarnate; that Jefus never made a claim to 
this title ; and that his apoftles never aflerted him to be fuch. 
The party here attacked will doubtlefs feel their fpiritual pride 


mortified by the boldnefs of one, who prefumes to controvert 
their 
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their favourite opinions, by arguments deduced from the very 
fcriptures which he rejeéts ; while other Chriftians, of whofe 
‘creed incomprehenfible myfteries make no part, will think his 
reafoning juft on the whole, and will only wifh that a few paff> 
ages were expunged, which do not immediately relate to the 
controverfy. 

In the latter part of the work, after fome excellent obferva- 
tions on the propriety of public worfhip, and on the manner of 
conducting it, the writer lays down the plan of reformation 
which, in this refpeét, he wifhes to adopt. The fafts and fefti- 
vals of the church he condemns to oblivion: but he appoints’ 
every Sunday as a day of reft and devotion. Four Sundays ih 
the year, one in each feafon, he would have diftinguifhed by 
more than ufual folemnity, as inftituted for the purpofe of na- 
tional thankfgiving and prayer. An hour in the morning, and 
another in the evening, he thinks fufficient for the public fer- 
vice of religion, which ought to be in the language of the 
country, and to confift in hymns of praife, in offerings of in-~ 
cenfe and of the fruits of the earth, and in public exhortation 
to piety and virtue. In fhort; what he wifhes to eftablifh is, 
natural religion in, its beft form, and as modern deifts have im- 
-proved it, by the affiftance of the revelation which they affect 
to defpife. The moral difcipline which he prefcribes is ftrict ; 
and he inculcates a regular attendance on public devotion, as 
an indifpenfable duty. He propofes the entire abolition of every 
monaftic vow, and would permit religious houfes of each fex, 
only as feminaries of education, or as hofpitals ; allowing the 
members of them to quit their retirement and marry when they 
think"fit: on which occafion he would allot them a certain 
fum, to enable them to eftablifh themfelves in fome ufeful oc- 
cupation. His regulations, with regard to parochial clergy, to 
canons, and bifhops, (for all thefe he would retain under cer- 
tain conditions, which would increafe their utility,) aré, in the 
main, very judicious. In fhort, his whole plan, though it 
may appear a little Utopian, is, beyond all comparifon, better 
calculated to imprefs honourable fentiments of the Deity, and 
to promote the religion of the heart and life, than the irrational 
doctrines and abfurd fuperftition of the Romifh church; and, 
were there no alternative between an adherence to thefe, ora 
profeffion of this author’s fcheme of natural religion, we thould 
not hefitate to prefer the latter; which, if it does not include 
all the articles of our faith, yet neither inculcates any thing re- 
pugnant to them, nor infults our reafon with infcrutable myfte- 
nes, We are thankful, however, that a better refource than 
either of thefe is offered to our choice: Chriftianity, purified 
from the corruptions with which human inventions have de- 
App. Rey, VoL, Ills Na formed 
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formed it, affords us the beft means of worfhipping the Deity 
in fpirit and in truth ; and, without debafing the mind, by en- 
joining the obfervance of fuperftitious ceremonies, or the belief 


of unintelligible doétrines, confirms the hopes of natural religion, 


by a pofitive aflurance of the benevolent intentions of God 
with regard to his intelligent offspring. Convinced of the ex- 
cellence of the gofpel, we furvey, with complacency, the pro- 
grefs of free inquiry ; nor are we at all alarmed at the mo 
méntary triumph of deifm over error and fuperitition ; being 
perfuaded that this victory will be the means of effecting its 
fall. We look on the religion of nature to be the beft prepa. 
Yative, and the moft certain guide, to that of Chrift; for 
though it may pleafe the mind newly emancipated from the 
fhackles of ecclefiaftical tyranny, it is too fimple to become 
popular, and too unfatisfactory to be permanent. In fhort, to 
ufe the words of one of the mofl judicious, becaufe one of the 
moft liberal, advocates of Chriftianity, and one of the greateft 
ornaments of our prelatical bench, ** We truft the day is not 
far diftant, when deifm will be buried in the ruins of the church 
of Rome ; for the taking the fuperftition, the avarice, the am- 
bition, the intolerance, of Antichriftianifm, for Chriftianity, 
has been the great error, upon which infidelity has built its fyf- 
tem, both at home and abroad *.”’ Sow. 


Art. VII. Zeno. Over Ongeloof en Zeden. i.e. Zeno. An Effay 
on Infidelity and Morals. 8\0. 80 Pages. Amfterdam. 1790. 
HIs work is levelled at a fpecies of infidelity, not lefs-des 

ftructive of natural, than of revealed religion ; and is in- 
tended to fhew, that unbelief, with refpect to a future ftate of 
retribution, is fatal to the interefts of virtue, deftruétive of 
moral obligation, and thus highly detriméntal to the happinefs 
both of individuals and of fociety. We cannot fee with what 
propriety the author has entitled his eflay Zeno: for though the 





Staics maintained, that virtue was to be loved and practifed for — 


its own fake, without any view to reward, yet in no refpect 
do they refemble our modern infidels, who feem more worthy 
to be clafled among the groveling herd of Epicurus, than among 
the ftately philofophers of the porch. The fubjeé is certainly 
of great importance: but as fuch, it has been fo frequently difs 
cufled by writers on morals, that, to the man of reading and 
ftudy, little can be offered concerning it, but what muft have 
already occurred to him. ‘There are, however, many perfons, 
who, deluded by the fpecious pretences and pompous declama- 
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_® See the Bifhop of Landaff’s excellent Apology far Chriftianity. 
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fons of thefe enemies to all religion, may need the conviction 
which this eflay is well calculated to produce: but, fuch being 
for the moft part very fuperficial reafoners, we apprehend that 
¢his author goes rather beyond their depth; and we think he 
might have been more ufeful, had he treated the fubject in a 
more popular and familiar manner. Sow 


- —~ 
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Art. VIII. Sermons fur divers Textes de l’Ecriture fainte, &c. 
j.¢. Sermons on feveral Texts of Scripture, by the late Rev. 
Cuarites Cuais, Paftor of the French Church at the Hague, 
and Fellow of the Philofophical Societies of Haarlem and Dublin, 


Vol. 11. 8vo. 440 Pages. Hague. 1790. 


nw the Appendix to our feventy-eighth volume, we recommend« 

ed the firft volume of M. Cuars’s fermons, as excellent mo- 
dels of pulpit eloquence the fecond well deferves the fame praife : 
it contains twelve difcourfes, of which, as. we then gave {peci- 
mens of the author’s ftyle and manner, we fhall only mention 
the fubje&ts. Thefe are, The immutability of God, Pfal. cii. 
25.29.: The Chriftian glorying in affliction, Rom. v. 3, 4, 5. : 
The temper of mind with which we ought to enter on the 
ftudy of religious truth, Prov. ii. 15. : ‘he Chriftian’s con- 
fidence in God and Chrift, 2 Tim. i. 12.: The vanity of 
human life, and its purfuits, Pfal. xxxix. 6, 7, 8.: The teft 
of religious opinions, 1 John iv. 1.: A faft-day fermon, from 
Zeph. i. 12.: The danger of irrefolution, James i. 8.: The 
advantages and dangers of opulence, Prov. xiv. 24.: Againft 
compliance with the corrupt manners of the age, Exod. xxili. 2.: 
On fins of infirmity, Prov. xx. g.: On genuine piety, Pfal. 
li, 11. De 





Art. IX. Ueber den Ur/prung der Pyramiden in Aegypten, und den 
Ruinen in Perfepolis : i. e. An Inquiry into the Origin of the Py- 
ramids in Egypt, and the Ruins of Perfepolis. By SamueL. 
Simon Witte, Profeffor of the Law of Nature and Nations, at 
Roftock. 8vo. 190 Pages. Leipzic. 1789. 


THs inquiry affords a remarkable inftance of a paffion for 
hypothefis ; as nothing furely can well be more extraordi- 
nary and unexpeéted, than that which Profeflor WiTTE here 
maintains. According to him, we have been moft egregioufly 
miftakén in looking on the Egypiian pyramids, and the mag- 
nificent ruins of Perfepolis, Palmyra, and Balbec, as monu- 
ments of human art ; for we are here told that, like the Giant’s 
Caufeway in Ireland, they are nothing more than bafaltes 
thrown up by velcanos; and that they muft be confidered as 
Nn2 the 
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the effeéts of very ancient and violent revolutions of the earth, 
He endeavours to fupport his theory by an examination of the 
volcanic productions found in various other countries ; and dif. 
plays much fpecious reafoning to fhew that, on this fuppofi. 
tion, we tay eafily account for the regular form, the orna- 
iments, and even the fuppofed infcriptions, of thefe monuments 
of antiquity. The examination of this hypothefis, for which 
we confefs ourfelves utterly unprepared, we mutt leave to thofe 
travellers who have vifited the antiquities to which it relates ; 
and we fhall only add our apprehenfion, that, fhiould the world 
laft many centuries longer, and fuch another genius for inquiry 
arife to enlighten it, pofterity may be infotmed, that Green- 
wich hofpital fprung out of the ground during an earthquake, 
and that St. Paul’s church was ejected from the bowels of a 


volcano. S one 





Art. X. Des Lotx Penales: i. ¢. Effay on Penal Laws. By M, 
Pastoret, Mafter of Requefts, and Member of the Academy of 
Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 2 Vols. 8vo; about 300 Pages 
ineach. Paris. 1790. 


Amore all the various fubjects which engage the attention 
of the philofophet, none is of greater importance to the 
happinefs of mankind, than that which is here inveftigated ; 
becaufe none is more immediately connected with the great 
purpofes for which they enter into civil fociety, and fubmit to 
the reftraints of government. Yet in many countries, this im- 
portant matter is left to be regulated by the inftitutions of bar- 
barous ages, or at Jeaft of nations whofe manners, fentiments, 
and principles, were widely different from thofe of modern 
times. This was particularly the cafe in France; and, even 
in our own country, where we boaft a conftitution which juftly 
commands our admiration and attachment, and where the ad- 
thiniftration of difttibutive juftice is fo excellent, that it may 
be confidered as one of the greateft national bleffings that we 
enjoy, much reformation is neceflary. Many of the penal 
laws mutt be allowed to be deficient with refpect to the propor- 
tion between. the crime and its punifhment ; and, notwith- 
itanding their apparent feverity, every returning feffion affords 
proof of their being infufficient to prevent the commiftion of 
fuch offences as diminifh that fecurity of perfon and property, 
which is one of the principal objects of civil affociation. Some 
fovereigns have lately fet examples of reformation in their penal 
codes: this is eafily effected where the legiflative power is 
vefted only in one perfon: but when it is divided among many, 
and a fenfe of advantages enjoyed infpirés a fear of innovation, 
4 which 
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which checks them in their wifh to amend even what they ac- 
knowlege to be amifs, the progrefs of reformation muft be 
flow and gradual ; though, when once effected, it refts on the 
moft certain and folid foundation. Let us then not lofe all 
hope that, cre long, legiflature may enter on a review of our 
criminal laws, and improve them in thofe particulars in which 
many wife and good men have confidered them as defective, 

In the firft of thefe volumes, the author lays down his prin- 
ciples of penal legiflation, and takes a brief philofophical 
and hiftorical view of the furject. The general maxims on 
which he founds his fyftem, tend to promote a mild and hu- 
mane, but ftriét adminiftration of juftice; in which, agree- 
ably to the leading principle of Beccaria, the certainty, rather. 
than the feverity, of punifhment, is confidered as fufficient for 
the prefervation of public order. To the right of granting par- 
don to condemned criminals, M. PasToreT objects, as detri-~ 
mental to the weifare of the community ; and he fays, that in 
man, clemency is no longer a virtue, than while it is allied 
with juftice. He obferves, that to prefer the eafe of an indivi- 
dual to that of the community, and to facrifice the duty of 
guarding public order, to the pleafure of conferring a particular 
favour, can by no means be deemed an exertion of that pater- 
nal power which becomes a monarch. Let the penal laws be 
mild, but never pardon, is a maxim on which he ftrongly in- 
fits; and which he enforces by the confideration, that a pare 
don cannot reftore reputation, nor the confidence of fociety, to 
the guilty: but only deprives the community of their fecurity 
from the future vices of the offender, in whom one motive toa 
virtuous conduét is confiderably weakened. 

Whether a community has a right to put any of its members 
todeath ; and if fo, how far does this right extend? are im- 
portant queftions, on which this author beftows great attention. 
He allows that in feafons of civil commotion, as when a nation 
is ftruggling for liberty, or for defence againft invafion, whe- 
ther foreign or domeftic, and the authority of the law is inter- 
rupted by the tumult of contending parties, extraordinary cafes 
may take place: he grants, that if a citizen, by attempting to 
effect a revolution in the ftate, which may be dangerous to the 
nation, or deftructive of the rights of the people, becomes a for- 
midable enemy, againft whom no other fufficient fecurity can 
be had, the plea of neceflity will juftify the community in facri- 
ficing his life to the public fafety and happinefs:: but in times 
of national tranquillity, when government is firmly eftablifhed, 
and the laws regularly adminiftered, M. Pastorer is of opi- 
nion that no fuch neceffity can take place, and that therefore 
ho fuch right exifts. 
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Many writers have contended, that death ought to be the 
.punifhment of murder ; and this author gives a fair view of the 

arguments adduced in fupport of this opinion. In anfwer to all 
thefe, he obferves, that the great ends of legal punifhment are, 
to avenge the injured, and to reform the offender; by pains 
and privations to prevent him from again injuring fociety; and 
by exhibiting him as an example, to deter others from fimilar 
crimes. If all thefe ends can be obtained without putting the 
offender to death ; if he can, not only be rendered incapable of 
injuring the community, but alfo be compelled to become ufe- 
ful to it; what right can it have to take away his life? Punith- 
ments deter from crimes, not fo much by their immediate fe~ 
verity, as by their duration. The moft powerful reftraint on 
Vicious inclinations is not the tranfient exhibition of a public 
execution, but the permanent example of offenders deprived of 
their liberty, and forced, by perpetual labour, to make fome 
atonement to fociety for the injuries which they have com- 
mitted, 

In the fecond volume, the author endeavours to eftablifh a 
juf proportion between crimes and punifhments, and examines 
the relation of the one to the other in every point of view. In 
this part of the work, we meet with feveral excellent ob{erva- 
tions, on the abfurd and crue! manner in which fome crimes 
are confidered and punifhed by the laws of France, The ab- 
fardity of reprefenting falfe coining as high treafon, does not 
efcape his notice: it is a very dangerous fraud, like that of 
forgery, and therefore ought never to efcape without fevere pu- 
nifhment: but we cannot think that the community has a right 
to inflict death for either of thefe crimes. 

Fetters, with public labour during life, is the punifhment 
which M. PasTorReET would allot for thofe crimes, for which, 
in moft countries, death is inflited, The objections generally 
made againft this kind of punifhment are well anfwered: but, 
after all, its expediency in any nation muft depend much on the 
particular circumftances of the people, and on the wifdom of 
the regulations under which it is executed. It is certainly well 
calculated to anfwer every penal intention ; and, as it admits 
of various degrees of feverity, it may eafily be adapted to every 
different degree of criminality in the offender. The obfervation, 
that it ought not to be allowed in a free country, becaufe it 
renders flavery too familiar to the people, is no valid objection ; 
the exhibition of fervitude, attended with infamy, and incurred 
by guilt, is perhaps the moft certain means of rendering it de- 
fpifed and abhorred, and of infpiring a love of liberty, virtue, 
and public order. The great inconvenience to be apprehended 
from this mode of punifhment is, that it may prove detrimental 
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fo the honeft and laborious poor, by interfering with the means of 
their fubfiftence: but this difficulty might perhaps be obviated 
by wife and prudent regulations. 

This work gives us a very high opinion of the humanity 
and good fenfe of its author; and we heartily recommend it to 
the attention of thofe friends of mankind, who, animated with 
a portion of that active and benevolent fpirit which infpired the 
excellent Mr. Howard, endeavour to complete the good work 
in which he fo affiduoufly laboured, and by which he added 
honours to his name, infinitely more illuftrious than any that 


monarchs can beftow. Sow. 





Art. XI. Dr. Incenxousz’s New Experiments and Obfervations in 


Natural Philofophy, Se. 
[ Article concluded from the Review for OGober, p. 208. ] 


T# preceding eflay in this work having engaged fo much of 
our attention, on account of its nature and importance, 
we fhall give a very fummary view of moft of the other fubjects 
in this colle€tion. 

The next article contains, Obfervations on the Manner of 
making Experiments on Atmofpheric Air, made by M. J. Van 
Breda, M. D. of the city of Delft, and addrefled to M. In- 
GENHOUSZ, in the form of a letter. We learn from this let- 
ter, that Dr. Van Breda propofed to examine the ftate of the 
atmofphere, at different periods and feafons of the year, by 
means of the eudiometer recommended by this philofopher : 
but he was furprized to find that the different refults of his ex- 
periments were totally difproportioned to what could naturally 
have been expected ; and oppofite to every other criterion. He 
found, for example, a difference of not lefs than nine degrees, 
between an experiment made on the fir? of October, and an- 
other made on, the fifteenth, although neither the thermometer 
nor barometer indicated any remarkable change. After fuf- 
pecting the nitrous acid employed, the eudiometer, and his 
own {kill, for fome time, without difcovering in them the 
caufe of the above phenomenon, he directed his attention to 
the different kinds of water that he had ufed; and, by a 
feries of experiments made with /pring, rain and diflilled wa- 
ters, he has afcertained the following important facts: 1ft, 
The column of air in the eudiometer was always longer when 
the experiment was made with fpring water than when made 
with rain water: 2d, The difference in the refult was greater 
toward the end of the year and the beginning of autumn, than 
in winter or in the fpring: 3d, The column of air was fhort, 
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when {pring water was ufed, on the fame days on which rain 
water indicated that the column was fhort: yet, 4th, The 
refult of the experiments made with rain water was much 
more uniform than the other: 5th, ‘Ihe medium length of the 
column of air, in all the experiments made in the courfe of 
each month, was comparatively very fmall, when rain water 
was employed ; and it was four times greater in {pring water: 
but, 6th, Notwithftanding thefe differences, both indicated 
that the conftitution of the atmofpheric air is better in winter 
than in fummer. 

In confequence of the above difcoveries, M. Van Breda very 
judicioufly recommends to every one who would with to make 
accurate experiments, to employ di/filled water ; and he re- 
marks, that unlefs this becomes the univerfal practice among 
philofophers, no comparative view can be taken of the falu- 
brity of the atmafphere in different places, nor of the fame 
place at different times ; and without this precaution, degrees 
of impurity may be charged to the atmofphere, which ought to 
be afcribed to the water employed. 

On the Quality of the Air refpired. 

The purport of this fhort eflay is to prove, that the air pro- 
¢ecding from the Jungs of animals is lefs vitiated in winter 
than in fummer ; and the caufe affigned is, that the air be- 
ing purer in a winter’s froft, returns from the lungs lefs 
charged with mephitic particles : for fuppofing the quantity of 
mephitic matter from the lungs to be the fame, the impurity of 
the air muft be lefs, 

On the Effects of the Agitation of Water on the Mir. 

M. InGENHousz obferves, that, ‘ in order to judge of the 
degree of refpirability of air, whatever method be employed for 
this purpofe, it is neceflary firft to difengage all the fixed air that 
it may be fuppofed to contain; becaufe the prefence of this acid 
renders the refult very uncertain; and this may be done either by 
agitation in common water, or in lime water.’ He prefers the 
latter, becaufe lime water abforbing the fixed air with fo much 
promptitude, a fmaller degree of agitation will fuffice; whereas, 
in common water, agitation itfelf is injurious, more or lefs, 
to the air under the experiment, A table is fubjoined to this 
eflay, fhewing the refult of various experiments. 

In the next eflay, Dr. INGENHOUSz adduces feveral in- 
ftances, to prove that the Quality of the Air contained in Water, 
js very different, according to the Difference of Water ufed for the 
Experiment. 

‘The iffue will vary, according as the water is placed in the 
fhade, or in the fun-fhine, as it contains vegetable fubftances 
and animalcula, of is free from them, The air obtained from 
a {pring 
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a {pring in England, in the year 1779, was inferior, by feve- 
ral degrees, to common air: but water from a fountain in 
Vienna yielded purer air than the common. Water from the 
Danube, and from rivers in general, yields an air confiderably 
purer than the atmofpheric. It is generally from 118 to 124 
degrees. Dephlogifticated air is more readily imbibed by wa- 
ter than the common air: but it is much more eafily difen- 
gaged. Some of thefe facts correfpond with what has been ad- 
vanced concerning Ja matiere verde, and others have been noticed 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions *. 

On the Influence of Electricity on Plants. 

This memoir was firft publifhed in the year 1788, in the 
form of a letter addrefled to Profeflor AZoiiter, which appeared 
in the Fournal Phyfique. As it has excited no {mall degree of 
commotion in the philofophical world, a ftatement of the prin- 
cipal facts and obfervations which it contains, cannot be unac- 
ceptable. 

The influence of electricity in invigorating and accelerating 
the growth of plants, from the experiments made fome years 
ago by L’Abbé Nollet, Fallabert of Geneva, Dr. De Maimbray 
in England, Achard of Berlin, Gardini of Turin, Cavalli of 
Rome, and particularly by the Abbé Bertholon, has been con- 
fidered as an indubitable fa&t. The treatife of Gardini + was 
crowned by the academy of Lyons ; and the ingenious work of 
Bertholon, in which he attempts to deduce from this difcovery a 
new theory of horticulture, has been received with univerfal 
applaufe {. Dr. InGENHoUsz was himfelf a convert to, and 
an admirer of, this hypothefis: but on attempting to repeat the 
experiments of M. Comus, on the mimofa, or fenlitive plant, in 
the year 1776, doubts arofe, not only concerning the accuracy 
with which the experiments had been made, but alfo concern- 
ing the validity of the general opinion. In the fpring of the 
year 1781, on his return to Vienna, he profecuted his experi- 
ments, He placed fome jonguills and hyacinths on an infulated 
ftand, and let them be continually electrified during the day ; 
other plants of the fame kind were placed at a diftance, without 
being electrified: but perceiving no difference in their growth, 
his doubts increafed. Some other experiments made in the 
years 1782 and 1783, were not more confonant with the re- 
{ylts faid to have been uniformly obtained by other philofo- 
phers. He now fufpected that bulbous plants were not the 





* Phil. Tranf. vol. xxii. p. 426. 

+ This treatife was announced in the Monthly Review, vol. 
Ixxii. p. 524. 

t For a particular account of this work, fee Review, vol. Ixx. 
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moft proper for thefe trials, on account of the diverfities ob< 
fervable in the progrefs of their vegetation. He fubftituted, 
therefore, the feeds of muftard and crefs. Thefe he fowed on 
a fpecies of floating iflands formed of cork, and enveloped 
with linen, or blotting-paper. From fixty to an hundred grains 
were placed on thefe, at due diftances from each other; and 
by means of the linen or paper, they received a conftant {upply 
of moifture. Some of thefe iflands were placed at the bottom 
of glafs veflels, coated with tinfoil, and electrified Loth pofi- 
tively and negatively. Some were fituated near to the electri+ 
cal machine, on an infulated ftand, and were conftantly eletri- 
fied by means of a rod communicating from the chief conductor 
to the plants. Other iflands, in every refpeét the fame, and 
equal in number, were placed at a diftance from the {phere of 
electricity. The refult was always perfectly fimilar. The 
electrified plants did: not increafe more rapidly than the zon- 
electrified. 

‘ I uniformly obferved, (fays this philofopher,) that thofe placed 
near the electrical machine grew fafter than thofe placed near tothe 
window; but this was independent of ele<trical influence: for this 
acceleration of growth always took place, whether I electrified thofe 
neareft to the window, without electrifying thofe moft diftant; or 
whether I did the reverfe, In fhort, in all our experiments, varied 
in every manner that I could invent, it appeared evident that the 
electric power had no influence in advancing vegetation. The dif- 
ference manifeftly depended on the greater or lefs degree of light to 
which the vegetables were expofed: nor could the leaft difference 
be perceived, where the one and the other were placed equally 
near to the window.’ 

In a word, the more he multiplied experiments, the more he 
was convinced of the inefficacy of electricity; and he con- 
cludes, that the caufe of the error fo rapidly received, arifes 
from the inattention that has been paid to the fituation of the 
plants under the experiment. 

* It is the common practice, (he obferves,) to place the eleétrified 
plants, together with the electrical machine, at the greateft diftance 
from the light, and the plants deftined to the comparifon near to the 
window,’ 

Thefe fufpicions relative to artificial eled?ricity, had a necef- 
fary tendency to invalidate in his mind, all that had been ade 
vanced concerning the influence of zatural ele€tricity, in pro- 
moting the growth of vegetables. He does not entértain doubts 
concerning fome beneficial influence of the ele@tric¢ matter in 
the atmofphere, but concerning the validity of experiments 
made on this fubject, and the mode of réafoning employed. It 
has been urged by M, Bertholon, and others, that the rain 
which defcends in a thunder fhower, is peculiarly beneficial to 
plants, 
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plants, from the quantity of electric matter that it contains, 
M. INGENHOUSz imagines all the benefit may proceed from 
irrigations; as thefe fhowers are generally preceded by great 
heat and drynefs. He obferves further, that, in thefe cafes, 
the electric matter cannot be fuppofed to pafs through the 
plant, fo completely as in a dry feaion; becaufe the plant being 
externally wet, the moifture becomes a conductor, and the 
electric principle runs along its fides. M. Bertholon mentions, 
in the work already cited, that in a letter received from the 
Abbé Toaldo, he was informed that Signior Quirint oblerved 
that two wild jafmins, planted near to the chain of a large 
conductor, flourifhed exceedingly, and far furpafled in vigour, 
feveral others planted im every other refpeét as favourable for 

rowth, ‘To this the author anfwers that the caufe cannot be 
afcribed to eleétricity, becaufe, the electric fluid, feeking the 
beft conductor, would leave the plant, and be conveyed away 
by the metallic chain—if the conductor was not infulated :—if 
it was, then this faét inilitates againft another, mentioned b 
Gardinit, who extended foie iron wires in an horizontal di- 
rection, in the garden belonging to a monaftery at Turin; and 
after the {pace of three years, he was defired by the gardener to 
remove them, as no plants would grow near the {phere of their 
influence. Dr. I. ftrongly fufpects that the gardener and the 
monks united to impofe on the credulity of M. Gardijni, from 
their ignorant apprehenfions: for having made a fimilar expe- 
riment in a more complete manner, in a botanic garden, he 
could not perceive the fmalleft difference between the ftate of 
thofe plants that were totally deprived of the electric fluid, and 
the others, where it was left to operate. 

Thofe who wifh for further information on this interefting 
fubje&, will confult the work itfelt; we have merely attempt- 
ed to ftate Dr. I.’s mode of reafoning. 

This bold attack on a favourite fyftem, which. has been fo 
‘generally admitted, has excited univerfal curiofity, and alarm- 
ed its warmeft advocates. It would be totally foreign to our 
object to enter deeply into this philofophic queltion; and there- 
fore we fhall only obferve that the Abbé D’Urmoy has infti- 
tuted a number of experiments, in which he has paid attention 
to the conjecture of this formidable antagonift, relative to the 
influence of light; and he determines for the influence of elec- 
tricity, in promoting the growth of plants. M. Bertholon allo 
is confirmed in his opinions in confequence of more than fifty 
new experiments; and anfwers, with much dexterity, the ob- 
jections of M. INGENHOUsZ, concerning xatural eleAtricity, 
On the other hand, Dr. Van Breda, and Profeflor Roland, are 
induced by the experiments which have been feparately made, 
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to doubt its efficacy. In fhort, /ub judice ls eff; and we muft 
wait with patience till fome difcriminating judge fhall enable a 
philofophic jury, to pronounce po/itively or negatively on the 
qucftion. 

Obfervations on the Conftruction and Ufe of the Eudtometer of 
M. Fontana, &c. 

This effay is a very fenfible vindication of Eudiometers, and 
particularly of that of M. Fontana, againit the objections of 
M. Senebier, and others, who condemn the ufe of the nitrous 
acid, in afcertaining the degrees of purity of vital and atmof- 
pheric airs. 

On luminous Plants. 

‘The author doubts the exiftence of fuch plants as are na- 
turally and exclufively luminous. He imagines a deception to 
arife from a pencil of electric fluid being formed on the extre- 
mities of the leaves and fmaller branches, in fome ftates of the 
atmofphere. 

On Elettrical Machines, made of Taffatas. 

A particular defcription is given of this kind of machine, in 
a letter from M. Roland, profefior of experimental philofophy, 
to M. IncEnuHousz, in which its effects and advantages are 
difcufled. This letter was written fome years ago; and it is 
natural to Imagine, that if the difadvantages attending the ufe 
of this machine, did not counterbalance the advantages ftated, 
it would have been much more generally employed by elec- 
tricians. 

On the Influence of the Vegetable on the Animal Kingdom. 

This eflay was read betore the Royal Society in the year 
3782, and publifhed in the feventy-fecond volume of their 
Tranfaétions.. From feveral experiments related, and deduc- 
tions from them, it appears highly probable, that the vital air 
fuppofed to have been obtained from water, is to be afcribed to 
the plants and animalcula that it contains; and thefe ferve to 
illuftrate the doctrine ftated in the next eflay, that it is the green 
matter which furnifnes dephlogifticated air by expofure to the fun. 

On Eleétricity, and Powder Magazines, &c. 

This eflay contains feveral queries propofed to the late Dr. 
Franklin, with the anfwers. The fubjeéts are, appearances 
which take place in the burfting of jars, by the explotion of a 
battery; the beft method of conftructing powder magazines, fo 
as to fecure them from the effects of lightning; and fome 
fingularities which prefented themfelves in a ftroke of light- 
ning, which fell on a fteeple at Cremona, in the year 1777. 
‘The anfwers are perfectly confonant with the ideas univerfally 
entertained of that great man’s intimate acquaintance with 
electricity: but they will not admit of extracts. 
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On the Effec? of an Eleétrical Shock. 

The author attempts to prove, from his own experience, and 
from that of the late Dr. Franklin, that there is neither pain 
nor danger in being knocked down, and rendered fenfelefs, by 
a ftroke of eleétricity. This being the cafe, he wifhes that 
fome medical electrician would adminifter this remedy with 
greater impetus to maniacs. It was remarkable, that neither 
Dr. I. nor his friend, were confcious of the ftroke; nor had 
the leaft recolleétion of what had pafled. He felt himfelf much 
confufed for feveral hours, and defirous to commit to paper 
fome minutes of his feelings, while under their immediate in- 
fluence: but he was alarmed to find that he had loft the faculty 
of writing. Happily for himfelf, and for the world, this fa- 
culty returned, after a few hours repofe. He explained the 
caufe of this unconfcioufnefs in the following manner: * The 
effect is fo fudden, that if it ftrikes a part, even the moft 
diftant from the common fenforium, it deftroys the power of 
feeling, before the organs either of fight or of hearing can 
tranfmit to the feat of perception, or to the mind, the impref- 
fions made by a ftrong explofion. Hence it is lawful to con- 
clude, that thofe who are killed by lightning, feel nothing.’ 

On the Gravity of Bodies. 

Is it poffible to difcover a Difference between the fpecific Gravity 
of Bodies, in different Circum/tances, occafioned by the ‘funétion or 
Oppofition of the Heavenly Bodies? 

« As there is nota doubt that the moon, when in the fame direc- 
tion and in conjunction with the fun, raifes the water of the fea much 
higher than the attraction of the moon fimply, it were to be wifhed 
that fome method could be difcovered to render the diminution of the 
{pecific gravity of all bodies, obvious, when the fun and moon are 
above our horizon; and their ixcreaye of weight, when thefe lemi- 
naries are in a line nearly perpendicular beneath the horizon.’ 

An invention was propofed to our author, but he has not 
yet made the experiment. 

On Chimnies. 

This very long and valuable letter was addreffed, by Dr. 
Franklin, to Dr. INGENHOUsz, in the year 1785, and has 
been publifhed in the Tranfactions of the Philofophical Society 
at Philadelphia, with notes fubjoined by Dr. IncENHoUsz*. 
Its contents are generally known, and its principles have been 
reduced to practice, as many a confortable fire-fide can 
teftify. 

Memoir, in which are propofed feveral new Methods of fufpend- 
ing the Compa/s- Needle. 





* See Review, vol. Ixxvi. p. 469. 523. 
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This paper was read before the Royal Society in the year 
1779, and publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for the 
fame year. It contains feveral ingenious methods of correcting 
the extreme mobility of the magnetic need!e. | 

Experiments on Manganefe, and on the Properties of the dephlo- 
‘gifticated Marine Acid. 

This memoir may prove acceptable, even to thofe who are 
totally unacquainted with the fubject. it gives a fummary of 
the experiments and difcoveries made by Pelletier, Berthollet, 
Scheele, and Bergman; of the procefs by which marine acid is 
made to imbibe the vital air from manganefe*; and treats of 
the explofive propertics of the new falt, formed by the union of 
this dephlogifticated acid with vegetable alkali, termed in the 
Nomenclature of Lavoister, Muriate oxygené de potaffe. 

Confiderations on the Theory of the Detonation of Gunpowder, the 
Pulvis Fulminans, 2c. 

The theoretic part of this paper was read before the Royal 
Society in 1779, and afterward publifhed in their Tranfac- 
tions. The difcovery of the fulminating properties of the new 
falt, mentioned in the preceding article, which are confiderably 
greater than thofe of nitre, has induced the author to fuppofe 
that it may be employed to form gunpowder of fuperior force. 
The too great facility with which this fpecies of gunpowder 
catches fire, he thinks may be corrected by omitting the ful 
phur, which is of no other ufe in the common powder than to 
promote ignition. 

Remarks on the Malleability, Fufibility, and Ufes, of Platina. 

Thefe remarks are a centinuation of the Doctor’s account of 
this metal, publifhed in the German language, about five years 
ago, in which he relates the method ufed by Count Sickingen, 
to render platina malleable. It was diffolved in aqua regia, 
and afterward precipitated by a folution of phlogifticated alkali; 
and then, by a procefs which the Doctor has not repeated, it 
was rendered perfectly ductile and malleable: but it has not 
been rendered completely fufible by the ftrongeft heat hitherto 
excited in a furnace. M. Lavoifer has melted it, by laying it 
on a burning coal, which he animated with vital inftead of at- 
mofpheric air. M.Incennousz has alfo melted it, by twin- 
. ing an iron wire round a thin portion of platina, and immeriing 
thefe in vital air, which he illumined by the Leyden phial, 
M. Achard has melted it with arfenic, and afterward diffipated 
this volatile mineral by gentle evaporation, By fome experi- 
ments made by M. Pelletier, read before the Royal Academy of 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxviii. p.623, for the particulars of 
this procefs. 
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Sciences, we jearn that phofphorus purifies this new metal 
from every particle of iron, A mixture of twelve ounces of 

Jatina, with an equal quantity of phofphoric glafs, and twelve 
drachms of powdered charcoal, and expofed to the fame degree 
of heat that is requifite to melt gold, yielded a mals of metal 
weighing twelve ounces and five drachms. This mafs was 
brittle, hard, and ftruck fire with flint. By expofing it to the 
fire, and keeping it in fufion, the phofphorus was obierved ta 
burn on the furface, leaving a blacknefs on the mafs, By thus 
repeatedly expofing it to fufion, the glafly fubftance became of 
a lighter colour, till at length it was perfe&tly white and tran- 
fparent; an evidence that all the iron which had given the 
colour to the vitrifying fubftance, was deftroyed. M. Pelletier 
obferved, that the quantity of glafs produced by the combuftion 
of the phofphorus; augmented in proportion to the length of 
time in which the phofphorated platina had been expofed in the 
fire in the fame veflels ; till at length the platina being enveloped 
in a bed of glafs, was no longer in contact with the air which 
feemed neceflary for the confumption of the remaining phof- 

horus. He thought that crucibles of calcined bones might 
abforb this. He placed, in a crucible of this kind, a cake 
of phofphorated platina, weighing twelve ounces and three 
drachms, which was the produét of twelve ounces of common 
platina, and kept it for the {pace of twelve hours expofed toa 
fire which was ftrong enough to melt it. ‘The mafs was cover- 
ed with a reddifh eflorefcence, and was diminifhed a drachm 
in weight. He then expofed this mafs, in a frefh crucible, to 
a fire capable of keeping it in a ftate of fufion, for eight hours. 
The mafs loft four drachms of its weight, and the crucible was 
penetrated with a reddifh glafs. He repeated the procefs in 
another crucible for twelve hours; this was now penetrated 
with a glafs of a greenifh blue, and the metal weighed eleven 
ounces and three drachms. ‘The-mafs was again expofed for 
fix hours, in another veflel: but now it did not melt, being de- 
prived of the larger portion of the glafly fubftance that had 
ferved as a flux: it had Joft three drachms more. The mafs 
became white, the natural colour of the metal. 

‘ The mafs of metal now yielded to the hammer without break- 
ing, when cold: bat when beated, it cracked under the firoke; an 
indication that it was not perfeétly clear of phofphorus. By ex- 
pofing it again to heat for a confiderable time, white vapours arofe, 
which indicated the prefence of phofphorus: but at length it be- 
came perfeily malleable.’ 

On the particular virtues of this valuable metal we fhal! not 
enlarge, as they are generally known. From fome experi- 
mets’ 
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ments made by M. INGENHoUsz, it appears that platina is eveg 
a worfe conductor of heat and cold, than lead. ‘ 

The great and merited reputation of Dr. INGENHOUsz has 
forbidden us to omit the mention of any one article in the 
voluminous publication under review: but although we re. 
ceive, with the utmoft attention, every information given us 
by this experimental philofopher, or even doubts and conjec« 
tures that may animate to further inquiry, yet we cannot alto- 
gether approve the method by which he conveys this know- 
lege to the world: which is by fcattering fragments in every 
part of the globe, in various languages, different vehicles, 
and by confounding new food with crambe bis cofia. This 
affiduous attention to multiply himfelf, is in our opinion un- 
worthy of the real dignity of his character. It favours fome- 
what of the vanity of a petit-maitre in a Paris coffee-houfe; who, 
by a profufion of mirrors placed in every part of the room, can- 
not move without beholding himfelf refleCted, as a frefh object, 
every moment :—Nor do we fee the neceflity of adding to his 
works, thofe of even his beft friends, that have already appeared 
in other literary connections. C 

0g. 


Art. XII. Von den Urfprung und den Abfichten des Ucbels, Fc. i. €. 
Of the Origin and Defign of Evil. By M. Vittaume. 3 Vols. 
Svo. About 400 Pages in each. Frankfort, and Leipzic, 
1786, 1787. 

apa queftion concerning the origin, nature, and defign of 

evil, has engaged the attention of moralifts and divines, 
from the earlieft period of time; and has given rife to various 
hypothefes to explain the introduction of fuch an unwelcome 
gueft, fo as to vindicate the perfections of Deity. Moft of 
thefe fyftems being founded in ignorance, have gradually 
vanifhed on the progrefs of knowlege. In proportion to 
our advancement in natural philofophy, the mind is become 
more reconciled to phyfical evils; from a conviction that 
they are the neceflary refult of caufes, whofe operations are 
mottly beneficial, and productive of infinitely more good than 
of evil. In proportion to our advancement in the {cience of 
ethics, we learn that many extravagances of conduét, with their 
pernicious effects, are the natural refult of ignorance, paffion, 
and an abufe of that freedom, without which men would be 
incapable of moral virtues; and that they are, in the hands of 

Providence, the occafional caufes of much good. In propor 

tion as more confiftent ideas of the divine perfections have been 

obtained, men have become more reconciled to thofe diforders 
which 























which they are not yet able to explain, from a conviction that 
infinite Wifdom cannot err, that infinite Goodnefs has defigns 
infinitely benevolent, and that thefe, in conjunction with irre- 
fiftible power, will profecute to the utmoit extent, the moit 
perfect plan of creation, which they have united to form. 

The extenfive work before us may be confidered as an af- 
femblazge of the moft material fentiments that have been ad- 
vanced concerning the introduction, and permiffion of evil, na- 
tural and moral; and on a feleétion of thefe materials, M. 
Vi1LLAUME builds his own hypothefis. He advances, with 
much boldnefs, and fupports with ingenuity, the fyftem, not 
that the introduction of evil is an unavoidable imperfection, but 
that what we term evil, is a very important part of the plan of 
Providence; that God is the benevolent author of it, and that 
it is the neceflary medium through which the Deity effeCtuates 
the eflential good of created beings. 

Metaphyfical works, like heavy bodies, always move flow. 
They are read by comparatively few; nor is every one that 
reads them able to appreciate their merits. “They cannot fly 
over to us from the Continent, like a light-winged romance; and 
they require a confiderable fpace of time to creep from under 
the rubbifh of numberlefs inferior publications; or to be heard 
amid the clamour of thofe which are of a more popular nature. 
From thefe caufes, works of real merit, particularly in the 
German language, which is not an univerfal vehicle, lie for a 
confiderable time, and ripen their reputation, before we are 
able to learn how far they are worthy of our notice. The 
treatife under confideration has placed its author on one’of the 
foremoft feats among metaphyfical writers, according to the 
opinion of German philofophers; and his bold attempt totally 
to fubvert the kingdom of Satan, (for he ftrenuoufly maintains 
that the devil is too highly honoured, by being confidered as the 
author of evil,) has fpread an univerfal alarm among the ortho- 
dox divines. Induced by thefe various confiderations, we {hall 
attempt to give our readers fome general ideas of this celebraied 
performance. 

We are told, in the introduétion, that, 

* It is not the author’s object to vindicate Providence, which re, 
quires no vindication; nor to inquire whether the conduct of the 
Supreme is always wife and good: for this is manifeft of icfelf:— 
but to confirm the faith of himfelf and brethren, which faith is the 
true fource of wifdom and of comfort, To remove the evil is not 
always neceflary, in order to adminifter comfort. Every misfortune 
is rendered more fevere, by the manner in which it is borne, than 
hy its own powers; and the manner of {uftaining it depends on our 
conceptions of evil, and of the fource whence it is devived.’ 


App. Rev. Vou. O o The 
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The work is divided into five books. ‘The firft contains an 
explanation of evil; the fecond, the valuation or eftimate of evil; 
the third, the origin of evil. Thefe conftitute the fr? volume. 
Book the fourth, on the neceflity of evil, conftitutes the /econd; 
and the third is appropriated to the fubject of the fifth book, ou 
the utility of evil. 

On fubjeéts of this nature, a concife ftatement of the general 
plan and mode of reafoning, will give our readers a more com- 
plete idea of the nature of a work, than many extracts from 
particular parts. 

The author profefles to demonftrate, that radical evil cannot 
exift: but that all evil, natural and moral, is an accidental 
aberration, or mifapplication of thofe powers which are im- 
planted in mankind, and in nature; and which have good for their 
ones This do@trine he illuftrates and confirms by numerous 
inftances. ‘The inferences are, that the Creator can have no 
bad intentions toward his creatures; and that there can be no 
powerful enemy of man, to whom God has given permiffion to 
injure him. ‘To the queftion, whether this accidental evil 
could not have been avoided, he anfwers, in the fecond volume, 
that it is totally unavoidable; nor was it in the power of Om- 
nipotence to prevent it, if we admit the following propofitions: 
firft, that the Creator governs the world by ftated Jaws; for, 
according to this conceflion, it was impoffible, confiftently 
with thefe laws, to make an adequate provifion againft the 
numberlefs incidents, and infinite combinations, that muft 
occur from the various collifions, and erroneous exertions, of 
the powers in action: fecondly, that the Creator. governs the 
world by an immutable concatenation between caufe and 
effect. ithout this, there could be no certainty,.no ftated 
rule for the expectation of events, nor for judgment concerning 
them. ‘Thus, in natural evils, no interference could take 
place to ward them off, without deftroying our confidence in 
the good expected. If waters were incapable of drowning, 
we fhould be deprived of all the advantages derived from their 
depth or volume, or the human body would be difqualified for 
its natural element, and thus lofe the advantage of its make. 
Moral evil could not be avoided, as long as it is the conftitu - 
tion of nature, that man fhall not, from his birth, be endowed. 
with infinite wifdom, by which alone many errors can be 
avoided: or while men are not governed by fimple propofitions, 
but are rouzed to aétion by fenfations and fufferings. ‘Thefe 
confiderations fhould teach us refignation to the inconveniences, 
for the fake of the infinitely fuperior advantages: but mere re- 
fignation is not fufficient. This plan of Providence is the ge- 


nuine fource of fatisfaction; for every fpecies of evil is pro- 
ductive 
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ductive of gocd.. Thus, in moral evil,. where the above 
propofition is the moft fubject to objeétions, every circumftance 
that is included in that defcription, is either a collateral necef- 
fity, unavoidably annexed to the good; or it is an unripe good ; 
or it is the medium through which good is produced, &c. 

The above propofitions are maintained with much found 
learning, and clofe argument. The author difcovers an in- 
timate acquaintance with every part of his fubject, and deep 
penetration into the inmoft recefles of the human heart, re- 
fpeting both its refentments of real and imaginary evils, and 
its motives of a&tion;—and with much labour has he erected 
an edifice, which it would be difficult, in our opinion, com- 
pletely to overthrow. In the firft volume, are fome fhrewd 
remarks on, and very powerful objections to, the doétrines of 
Leibnitz, and the more recent theory of Pleffing * ; and at the end 
of the fecond volume, we find a treatife, by way of epifode, in 
which the author difmiffes the evil fpirit from every fpecies of 
employment in this lower world; and another, adapting the 
{cripture account of the tranfgreffion of our firft parents, to his 
particuiar theory. 

To convey to our readers fome idea of M. VILLAUME’s 
manner, we fhall tranflate his remarks on /ickne/s and death, 
under the effimate of pofitive evils : 

‘© Sickne/s. ‘This isa real and pofitive evil: but we muft not repre- 
fent every {pecies of indifpoGtion in the fame difmal colours, be- 
caufe they bear the fame name. He that labours under a pleurify, 
is fick; and fo is the man indifpofed with a flight cold. Many in- 
difpofitions are free from danger, and others are almoft free from 
pain. The moft formidable obtund the fenfes, fo that the patient 
krows nothing of his fufferings. 

‘ Compared with a ftate of health, ficknefs, generally fpeaking, 
is of a fhort duration. Numbers enjoy unremitted health, and 
others, exclufively of accidents, very feldom experience difeale. 

‘ The care and fympathy of friends, and the attention of rela- 
tions, mitigate the evil. Few are deftitute of thefe comforts. As 
foon as their fituation is known, help is adminiftered.’— 

‘ Death. Are my readers furprized that I have not placed death 
in the foremoit rank of evils? 1 have not forgotten it: but I can 
no more place the change of one mode of exiftence for another, 
among evils, than | can thus eftimate the change of habitation, or 
removing from one town to another. ‘The Chriftian, if he deferves 
that name, if he has faith in a sifen Jefus, and in a future ftate— 
[ fay, if he delieves, and the philofopher, if he hopes, in futurity, 
what have they to fear? He that has neither faith nor hope, that 
expects annihilation, need he tremble for a ftate in which there is 
neither fenfation, thought, nor con{cioufnefs? Who is terrified at 
the apprehenfion of a deep fleep?? 





® See an account of this Theory in our 71{t vol. p. 570. 
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Thus, according to the author’s ftatement, the impénitent 
wicked are the only perfons who have reafon to be apprehenfive; 
and their apprehentions arife merely from the abufe of their own 
powers. 

We are forry to remark the fame fault in the execution of 
this work, which we have had occafion to obferve in another 
German author of diftinguifhed merit *, which every one who 
has any acquaintance with German literature has too fre- 
quent occafions to lament—in/ufferable prolixity. He has made 
no difcrimination between facts univerfally allowed, and fuch 
as require previous inveftigation. Every fubje&t, that is either 
collateral, or that has but a diftant relation to the grand 
queftion, is inveftigated anew, as if it had never been agitated 
before: by which mode, we are apt to lofe our patience and the 
argument together. ‘The examples and illuftrations of his 
doctrine are alfo much more numerous than was requifite; and 
each is minutely detailed and amplified, till it fwells into an 
ethical treatife. In confequence of thefe defects, we are fre- 
quently difgufted with the repetition of the fame fentiments 
nor has he been able, as he himfelf acknowleges, to confine his 
ideas within the bounds of his own plan ; nor to maintain, in 
the progrefs of his argument, thofe diftinétions which the heads 
of his fubject, or the different propofitions advanced, indicate, 
with fufficient perfpicuity. 

It has been ftrongly objected to M, Vittaume’s mode of 
reafoning, that it affords a palliative, or furnifhes an apology, 
for vice. ‘This, we are fully convinced, was infinitely remote 
from his defign; which was to reprefent the Deity as a Being 
who demands our moft unbounded Jove and confidence. Al- 
though we are of opinion that his own hypothefis would have 
permitted him to depict many vices in blacker colours than he 
has done, yet fince he has fully demonftrated that virtue and 
piety are the only fources of happinefs, and that vice and impiety 
contain within themfelves the principles of mifery, thofe who 
feek their trueft intereft, will not be injured by this apparent 


indifcretion. Cog. 


Art. XIII. Grondbeginfels der Meethunde, i.e. Elements of Geo- 
metry. By H. Van Swinpven, Profeflor of Philefophy, Ma- 
thematics, and Aftronomy, in the Academical School of Am- 
fterdam ; Member of feveral Literary and Philofophical Societies. 
8vo. pp.520. Amfterdam. 1790. 

ie may, perhaps, be thought extraordinary, that we fhould 
deem an introduction to geometry, written in a language 

which feems to confine its utility to its author’s countrymen, 
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* See Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 6go. 
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worthy of being announced in our Review: but the plan and 
contents of this work are fo fuperior to thofe of moft books of 
the kind, and fo well calculated to promote an extenfive know~ 
lege of this noble fcience, that a fhort account of it will not be 
unacceptable to thofe who wifh to fee this branch of mathe- 
matics more univerfally cultivated, as the foundation on which 
our acquaintance with the phenomena of nature muft depend. 

Like the Pofitioues Phyfice of the fame author, this work is 
a text-book of his Jectures. Of the eafier propofitions, he 
omits the demonftration, and only refers the ftudent to the pre~ 
ceding definitions, axioms, or theorems, on which it is founded : 
this afliftance is increafed in proportion to the difficulty of the 
propofitions: but to thofe which are not generally known, or 
of which the profeflor is himfelf the author, he has added the 
demonftration at length. 

This method is well adapted to afford the ftudent every ne- 
ceflary help ; while, at the fame time, it obliges him to exert 
his own judgment in the application and connedtion of his 
arguments. After each propofition, are references to the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, and to the other introductions to geometry, 
moft in ufe in Holland, as well as to thofe authors from whom 
the profeflor has borrowed any improvements or additions: the 
whole is accompanied with explanatory and critical annotations, 
among which we find many excellent original obfervations, 
together with a judicious felection of whatever is moft valuable 
in the various commentators on Euclid. 

The whole work is diftributed into twelve books of theorems, 
which are followed by five books of problems: it is the profeflor’s 
cuftom to omit explaining the latter in his leCtures, and to give 
them as exercifes to his pupils, as foon as they are acquainted 
with the theorems neceflary for their demonttration ; and, for 
this reafon, their place in his courfe of inftruction is always 
marked: this method prevents him, indeed, from exactly follow- 
ing the admirable order of Euclid, who never admits any thing 
into his demontftrations, till he has fhewn how it is conftructed: 
but, on the other hand, it is attended with advantages to the 
learner, that amply compenfate this imperfection, which, after 
all, can affe& only a few of the firft theorems, 

The author’s method of demonftration is ftri€tly fyntheti- 
cal, and remarkably fimple and elegant. In his diftribution of 
the theorems, he has endeavoured, not only to make them, as 
much as poflible, immediately deducible from each other, but . 
alfo to confider each fubjeét feparately. In this attempt he has 
admirably fucceeded; they are arranged in an order that is at 
once luminous and diftin&; and they form a well-connected 
Oo 3 feries 
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feries of mathematical truths, much more numerous and exten- 
five, than are contained in any work of the kind. This will 
appear from a fhort view of the contents. 

In the firft book, the profeflor treats of right lines, and of 
the fides and angles of triangles and parallelograms; in the 
fecond, of the areas of right-lined figures: the third book con- 
tains a very complete view of the properties of geometrical, 
arithmetical, and harmonical proportion, and of logarithms; 
in the fourth, the proportionality of figures to each other, is 
confidered; and, in the fifth, the properties of the circle are 
demonftrated. In the fixth book, which treats of the infcrip- 
tion and circumf{cription of polygons, the profeffor has inferted 
feveral curious propofitions, which he has collected from the me- 
moirs of various philofophical focieties, and from the works of 
Huygens, Snellius, Van Ceulen, Du Fay, and others, which are 
now little read. “The demonftrations of thefe writers are much 
altered and greatly improved by this author, who has alfo added 
fome original theorems; fo that a great part of this book muft 
be confidered as entirely new. The feventh book, which con- 
fiders the proportion between the diameter and area of the 
circle, is introduced with fome theorems relative to the limits 
of quantities and ratios: the inveftigation of thefe feldom 
enters into elementary works; yet it is highly ufeful toward 
underftanding not only the remainder of this book, but alfo what 
relates to the contents of folid bodies, and is an excellent pre- 

parative for the ftudy of the higher mathematics. The eighth 
and ninth books contain a very complete fyftem of plane trigo- 
nometry; in which the author has followed the method of 
Cagnioli, and has inferted the moft valuable parts of his treatife 
on this fubje&t. The tenth book coincides nearly with the firft 
part of Euclid’s eleventh; and ‘in the Jaft two books, the pro- 
perties of regular and irregular folids, with the relations of 
thefe to the fphere, when inicribed, are demonftrated after a 
new method, by which the profeflor is able to explain the moft 
ufeful theorems of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
books of Euclid, without making ufe of the tenth, the diffi- 
culty of which prevents it from being generally taught. 

Thus we fee, that this work forms a very complete fyftem 
of geometry, calculated for the improvement of thofe who 
have made fome progrefs in this ftudy, as well as for the in- 
itrution of learners. With a view to accommodate it to the 
latter, the theorems are divided into two clafles: thofe propo- 
fitions, which are abfolutely neceflary to all who would with 
to acquire any knowlege in the mathematics, are printed with 
a larger letter, and form a fyftem by themfelves: the oF 
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which are diftinguifhed by a fmaller type, may be omitted by 
the younger ftudents, till they have made themfelves matters of 
the firft clafs. 

In the year 1786, Profeflor Van Swinpen publifhed a 
text-book of his geometrical lectures, in Latin; the plan of 
which: was fomething like that of the prefent work, but far lefs 
complete. We cannot help wifhing for a new edition of that, 
with the additional matter contained in the elements before us ; 
as it is a pity that fo ufeful a book fhould be confined to a lan- 


guage fo little ftudied as the Dutch. Sow. 





Art. XIV. Géographie des Grecs Analyfée, Sc. i.e. An Inquiry 
into the Geography of the Greeks; or, a View of the Syitems 
of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Prolemy, compared with each other, 
and with modern Geography. By M. Gosserin, Member of 
the Royal Council of Commerce for Flanders, Hainault, and 


Cambrefis. 4to. pp.170. Paris. 1790. 
or this work, we are indebted to a queftion propofed by the 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, requiring a 
comparative view of the geography of Strabo and Ptolemy, in 
order to afcertain the {tate in which they found this fcience, 
and the improvements which they made in it. M. GossE.in, 
who, on this occafion, bore away the prize, has carried the 
inquiry beyond the limits propofed by the academy; as he has 
taken into confideration the ftate of geography among the 
ancient Greeks, and as his work may be confidered as a critical 
hiftory of this fcience, from Eratofthenes down to Ptolemy. 

The diflertation is divided into three parts, or chapters ; the 
firft of thefe relates principally to Eratofthenes. From the 
fragments of his works, preferved by Strabo and Pliny, the 
author endeavours to collect fome account of his fyftem, and te 
conftruct fuch a mafs as he conceives this philofopher would 
have delineated. 

Eratofthenes fuppofed the circumference of the earth to be 
250,000 ftadia, and M. Gosse.tn takes great pains to vindi- 
cate his computation of 700 ftadia to a degree of a great circle, 
For this difcuffion, we muft refer our readers to the differta- 
tion itfelf; to us his arguments do not appear fatisfactory : but 
we are too little acquainted with the exact value of the ancient 
ftadium, which was different in different countries, to form 
any decifive opinion. If we fuppofe the Roman ftadium to 
have been meant, which, according to the beft calculations, is 
943 Paris toifes, the degree will amount to above fixtyefix 
thoufand toifes; which is about nine thoufand more than, by 
the moft accurate meafurement, it is found to be; the Evyptian 
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ftadium, which, according to M. Le Roy and M. Freret, is 114, 
toifes, would make the difference ftill greater; as, on this 
hypothefis, the error would amount to twenty-three thoufand 
toifes in a degree. 

M. Gossexin follows the common opinion, that Eratof- 
thenes compiled much of his fyftem from the works of preced- 
ing geographers; in which refpect, his office, of librarian to 
the Ptolemies, afforded him peculiar advantages ; and it is ob- 
ferved that there are, in the fragments of his works which are 
tranf{mitted to us, a mixture both of truths and errors, that 
cannot well be referred to the fame writer, nor even to the fame 
period of {cience. 

As Eratofthenes appears to have known nothing of the pro- 
jection of the {phere, his maps muft have been plane charts, 
which, together with his manner of eftimating diftances, muft 
have rendered him liable to many errors. This M. GossgELin 
acknowleges: but he obferves, that he was acquainted with 
the junction of the Atlantic and Frythrean feas, which Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy denied; and that he afcertained the 
Jength of the Mediterranean, and the fituation of the Ganges, 
with greater accuracy than fome of the geographers of the laft 
century. In fhort, the author’s partiality to this philofopher 
leads him to magnify his knowlege far beyond the limits of 
probability, and to confider what, in all likelihood, were only 
conjectures, as real difcoveries. ‘This appears to be the cafe 
with the opinion concerning the feas to the fouth of Africa, as 
Eratofthenes feems to have been entirely ignorant of the extent 
of that peniniula; and, as to the Ganges, it is evident from 
what is related of his mode of eftimating diftances, that any 
coincidence with the difcoveries of modern geographers mutt 
have been’ merely tcrtuitous. 

This partiality to Eratofthenes is very confiftent with an 
hypothefis which the author maintains: but which admits of 
no proof, nor, in our opinion, of any prefumption in its 
favour. He imagines that Pytheas of Marfeilles collected his 
accounts, not from his own travels, but from ancient tradi- 
tions and manu(cripts, which he altered and difguifed in erder 
to impofe them on the world as his own obfervations. This 
leads M. GossELin to fuppofe that, in a very remote period 
of antiquity, there exifted a wiie and learned nation, which 
was 2s well acquainted with the geography of the old world, as 
we are now: but that this nation was entirely deftroyed, and 
that the records of its fcience were difperfed, and in a great 
meafure loft, in confequence of events hitherto unknown. 

The remainder of this chapter is employed in obfervations 
on [Hipparchus and Polidonius. The former invented the pro- 
jection 
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section of the fphcre on a plane furface, and to him may be 
a(cribed the earlieft improvements in aftronomy: but the author 
fays that geography derived little advantage from his labours, 
which were fo inaccurate as to render his fyftem {ftill more 
erroneous than that of Eratofthenes. Pofidonius varied from 
his predeceffors in this fcience, by allowing only five hundred 
ftadia to a degree of a great circle, which M. GossELIn con- 
demns, as the occafion of many errors with regard to the 
fituation of places: but the queftion is, of what value was the 
ftadium here meant? If this be the Egyptian, which is fuppofed 
to have been equal to 114 toifes, five hundred will amount to 
fifty-feven thoufand toifes; which is very near the truth. How- 
ever, in this author’s eftimate, almoft the only merit of Pofi- 
donius as a geographer, confifted in his afferting, in oppofition 
to Hipparchus, the poffibility of failing round the fouthern ex 
tremity of Africa. 

In the fecond chapter, M. GossExin animadverts on the 
fyftem of Strabo. This writer rejected all afliftance from 
aftronomy and the mathematics, and founded his geography on 
itinerary diftances, which he collected from his own obferva- 
tions, as well as from thofe of others; for his travels furnifhed 
him with many particulars unknown to former authors. Like 
Eratofthenes and Hipparchus, he fuppofed a degree of a great 
circle to be equal to feven hundred ftadia; and making Rhodes 
the centre of his obfervations, he eftimated the length and 
breadth of the habitable world, by two lines which he imagined 
interfe&ted each other at right angles in that place: but he re- 
prefents the whole as a plane furface, admitting no curvatures 
in the meridians and parallels. | 

After thefe general obfervations, the author enters into a 
minute examination of Strabo, pointing out his errors as they 
occur; this is by far the beft part of his work. The chief 
merit which he afcribes to this geographer, compared with 
Eratofthenes, is, that he was better acquainted with Gaul and 
Spain, and lefs inaccurate in fome of his diftances; though, in 
general, his menfuration is very faulty, and he excels rather in 
hiftorical, than in geographical knowlege; for to the latter, as 
founded on aftronomical and mathematical principles, his 
labours were rather prejudicial than advantageous. 

The third part of this diflertation contains an examination 
of the fyftem of Ptolemy, who attempted to eftablifh the fcience 
of geography on mathematical principles and aftronomical ob- 
fervations. For this purpofe, he adopted the mode of projec- 
tion invented by Hipparchus; and he endeavoured to reduce to 
this plan the longitude of feveral places, which he copied from 
Marinus 
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Marinus of Tyre: but this reduction, for want of elements 
fufficient to make it with accuracy, led him into a great 
number of errors. Among thefe miftakes, the moft important 
are his making the Mediterranean fea extend twenty degrees 
too far, and his reméving the mouth of the Ganges no lefs than 
forty-fix degrees to the eaftward of its true pofition. “The map 
of Ptolemy, fays M. GossExin, feems to have been laid down 
from the fame elements with that of Eratofthenes, but dif- 
guifed by a faulty graduation, and rendered erroneous by the 
computation of five, inftead of feven, hundred ftadia, to a de- 
ree. 

. The maps drawn by M. Gosse in, to explain the geogra- 
phical fyftem of Ptolemy, are deduced from a careful examina- 
tion of feveral manufcript and printed copies of this ancient 
writer, and differ confiderably from thofe publifhed by Mercator, 
in the year 1605, which are here cenfured as very inaccurate : 
but the edition of Bertius, though moft in repute, is, accord- 
ing to our author, the worft; becaufe, befide the miftakes of 
Mercator, it is full of typographical errors, particularly in the 
numeral letters. 

Among the errors of the ancient geographers, none are 
more ftriking than thofe which relate to Africa. Strabo 
imagined ‘that this peninfula did not extend fo far to the fouth 
as the equator; and Ptolemy fuppofed that its weftern coaft 
was inflected in a fouth-eaft direction, and continued till it 
joined that of Afia. In order to account for the great extent 
which thefe writers gave to the ifland of T’aprobana, M. Gos- 
SELIN rejects the common opinion of its being merely Ceylon; 
and fuppofes that, under this denomination, they included the 
coaft of Malabar, which they thought was feparated from the 
continent by, what is now called, the Gulf of Cambaya, He 
alfo maintains that China was utterly unknown in the age of 
Ptolemy; and that Siam, which he fays was the country of the 
Sinz, was the extreme limit of the difcoveries of the ancients 
in that part of the world: but the arguments, by which he 
endeavours to fupport this hypothefis, are by no means fufficient 
to convert us to his opinion. 

This work is illuftrated by tables of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of places, according to the ancient geographers, compared 
with thofe of the moderns, and by eight maps, delineated by 
M. GossE.in, and neatly engraved; of thefe, two relate to 
the fyftem of Eratofthenes, three to that of Strabo, and five to 
that of Ptolemy. i 
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Ant. XV. Réponfe a la Queftion Phyfique propofee par la Sociesé de 
Teyler, &c. i.e, Prize Differtation concerning the Age of our 
Giobe, and the general Revolutions which its Surface has under- 
gone; in Anfwer to a Queftion propofed by Teyler’s Philofo- 
phical Society *. By Frangots Xavier Burrin, Counfellor 
to the Government of the Netherlands, and Member of feveral 
Philofophical and Medical Societies. 4to. 390 Pages, Haar- 


lem. 1790. 


M BurTIN introduces himfelf to his readers with very 
* plaufible profeflions of modefty ; acknowleging the nar- 
row limits of human fcience, promifing to reject all hypotheti- 
cal reafoning, and affuring them that, as he has inveftigated a 
multitude of truths, he will make them fubfervient to a moft 
rigorous demonftration of a general revolution in our globe, 
much greater, and much more ancient, than the deluge which 


took place in the days of Noah. Hence we engaged in an at~— 


tentive perufal of his memoir, with the hope of laving before 
our readers fuch information as might confiderably facilitate 
the ftudy of geology; either by the communication of new 
facts, or by the deduction of new truths from thofe which had 
beers already obferved ; and furely, from the difcuffion of a fub- 
je fo interefting, prefaced in a manner fo pompous, and pub. 
Jifhed under the fanction of a very refpectable philofophical fo- 
ciety, this expectation could not be deemed extravagant: how 
far it was anfwered, will appear from a fhort account of the 
work. 

In order, however, to enable our readers to judge of the 
merits of this diflertation, it is proper to lay before them the 
queftion which M. Burtin profefles to anfwer ; which is pro- 
pofed in the following terms: From what is known relative to 
the nature and fituation of Soff? s, and the ancient and prefent con- 
fiitution of the furface of the globe, bow far can we, with cer- 
tainty, determine what general changes and revolutions it has un 
dergone; and bow many ages have elapfed fince thefe took place ? 

As the foffil inion is the foundation on which a theory of 
the earth muft be built, the author devotes his firft four chap- 
ters to a furvey of that branch of f{cience, dividing it, for this 
purpofe, into the two provinces of adventitious and native; 
the former he fubdivides into animal and vegetable, the latter 
into primary and fecondary, Under all thefe “feveral heads, he 
enters into a minute defcription of the various kinds of foffils 
which he has feen, or of which he has read. We fhall not 
intrude on the patience of our readers, by following him in 





* Alfo called Teyler’s Second Society. For an account of its 
inftitution, fee Review, vol. Ixxiii. p. 551. 
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the courfe of thefe details, which are very prolix, and, in 
many particulars, have little connection with the main fub. 
jet. They are compiled from various’ books; among which 
M. De Luc’s Letters on the Theory of the Earth are very fre- 
quently quoted; and to thofe who are converfant with this 
work, they will communicate very little additional knowlege. 
It is the theory of this philofopher which the prefent author, 
with no {mall degree of confidence, profefles to overturn: but 
he has only thrown it into fuch confufion, as to prevent the 
seader from having clear and definite ideas, either of the hypo- 
thefis which he oppofes, or of that which he means to fubfti- 
tute in its ftead. 

After the very new and important information, that the 
word fofil is derived from the Latin verb fodere, M. Burtin 
proceeds to convince us, that the fimilarity between our conti- 
nents and the bottom of the fea, is a proof that the former 
muft have been, during feveral centuries, covered by the 
ocean ; and that it indicates fome grand revolution, in confe- 
quence of which the fea left them dry. However true this 
may be, M. Burin cannot be faid either to have made a 
new difcovery, or to have adduced new arguments in fupport 
of one already made. M. De Luc had not only drawn the 
fame conclufion, but accompanied it with proofs and illuftra- 
tions much more clear and fatisfactory than thofe of the pre- 
fent author. 

When M. BurtTin obferves that, from their thicknefs, the 
ftrata of foffil polypes and fhells muft have taken a long time 
to form, that many animal and vegetable foffils there found 
are now unknown, and that our coals proceed from peat, he 
advances nothing in which M. De Luc has not anticipated him, 
with the advantage of much greater perfpicuity of reafoning. 
He fometimes, indeed, involves the remarks of this gentleman 
in confufion and obfcurity, by which he gives an air of origi- 
nality to his own obfervations, and conceals the fource whence 
they are derived : but when he talks of having demonstrated, 
that the greateft part of the animals and vegetables, now ex- 
ifting, are a new generation, totally different from that of 
which the relics are preferved in the bowels of the earth; and 
that the exiftence of thefe, in a foffil ftate, cannot be afcribed 
to the deluge ; we muft take the liberty of obferving, that he 
fubftitutes aflertion for proof, and prefumption for demon- 
ftration. 

M. Burtin’s obfervations relative to the deluge, are fome 
of the moft vague and unfatisfactory that ever we read: he 
finds fault with M. De Luc’s explanation of this faét, as con- 
tradictory of the exprefs words of Mofes, in Genefis vi. <A" 
an 
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and vii. 4. which, he fays, affert the abfolute univerfality of the 
deluge, and the total deftruction of every vegetable, as well as 
animal,in every part of the world. It would be eafy to thew the 
abfurdity of his reafoning, and to prove that his zeal, whether 
real or affected, for the literal fenfe of the Bible, or rather 
perhaps of the vulgate tranflation, is highly injurious to the 
caufe of revealed religion. By rejecting every liberal interpre- 
tation of fcripture, though founded on the moft rational and 
philofophical principles of criticifm, and by refolving the facts 
of facred hiftory into inexplicable miracles and myfteries, the 
injudicious and narrow-minded friends of revelation furnifh its 
enemies with their ftrongeft arguments againft it. The lan- 
guage of thefe two clafles is often fo much alike, that it is dif- 
ficult to diftinguifh the one from the other. We have charity 
enough to fuppofe, that M. Burin belongs to the.former : 
but when he talks of the dangerous confequences of not ftrily 
adhering to the literal fenfe of fcripture, and at the fame time 
acknowleges, that it is impoffible to reconcile this with phy- 
fical obfervations, he reminds us of the author of the D7Gionatre 
Philofephique, who, after endeavouring to fet every thing re- 
lative to the flood in the moft improbable point of view, clofes 
his account of it with the following remark: ** The deluge 
being the moft miraculous event ever known, it would be ab- 
furd to attempt to explain it. ‘Thefe are myfteries, which are 
believed by faith; and faith confifts in believing what reafon 
does not believe, which is another miracle *,”’ 

The phenomena of adventitious foffils, which, according to 
this author, cannot be at all afcribed to the deluge, are, he 
fays, certain indications of the grand revolution of which he fo 
often {peaks : but befide this, he finds proofs of feveral other 
revolutions, fome prior, and others pofterior, to his principal 
one. ‘The former are pointed out by the dendrolites, phyto- 
lites, and carpolites, which are found accompanied with fhells 
and other marine productions: but, above all, by the foffil 
worm-eaten woods, which fhew that the ancient fea did not 
cover the whole of the earth, but that fome parts of it, either 
iflands or continents, were left dry, and produced thefe vege- 
tables. For the origin of coal-pits, he thinks. a very remote 
period muft alfo be affigned, prior to that refidence of the 
ocean on our continents, which immediately preceded the grand 
revolution: later revolutions, but {till different from the de- 
Juge, are indicated by the vaft ftrata of bones depofited in 
gypline and calcareous beds, which, becaufe unaccompanied 





* Vide DiGionaire Philofophiquz, Article Inondation, 
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by marine productions, he concludes, are the relics of unknowa 
terreftrial animals. 

With refpeé to all thefe various revolutions, M. Burtin 
bewilders himfelf in a labyrinth of vague and indefinite conjec« 
tures : into this fcene of intricate confufion, in which clouds 
and darknefs thicken as we advance, we {hall not condu& our 
readers: but we fhall endeavour to lay before them the opinion 
of the author concerning that grand revolution, which he men- 
tions in almoft every paragraph, and repeatedly tells us he has 
fully demonftrated. 

He obferves that, if the phenomena of adventitious foffils 
were owing to the deluge, human bones, and the ruins of an- 
tediluvian buildings, muft have been difcovered among them ; 
for, according to him, it is evident from the fecond chapter 
of Genefis, that the land now inhabited is exactly the fame 
with that in which the antediluvians dwelled: in this cafe alfo, 
foflil fkeletons of known animals muft have been found: but 
nothing of this kind having yet occurred, he fays that this cir- 
cumftance, together with the numerous relics of unknown ter- 
retrial animals, found in the bowels of the earth, amounts to 
a full proof, that our continents muft have exifted before they 
were covered by the ancient ocean, and muft then have been 
inhabited, not by human beings, but only by animals of a very 
different kind from thofe which now exift ; and, left a few brafs 
nails, that have been found in the earth at Nice, and an old 
key, dug up at Montmartre, fhould be held up to confute this 
curious theory, he very prudently obviates the objection, by 
afcribing them to later revolutions. We cannot fee, however, 
why thefe fhould not be admitted to fupport M. Burtin’s 
opinion, as well as a hatchet of jade-ftone, difcovered near Bruf- 
fels; of which, he fays, en difant a l'homme qui penfe, that he is 
very forry it is the only monument of the kind which has ever 
been difcovered and examined with proper attention. Our 
readers will, perhaps, be defirous to learn what the fecret in- 
telligence is, which this myfterious hatchet whifpers in the au- 
thor’s car. Had we been intrufted with the whole of it, they 
might have had a chance of being equally knowing ; for we 
fear we fhould have been as leaky as Parmeno in Terence, and 
for a fimilar reafon *: but the fagacious author has not thus 
favoured us; however, from a few hints that he has dropped, 





* Sin falfum, aut vanum, aut fium eft, continuo palam ef : 
Plenus rimarum Jum: bac atque illac perfluo: 
Prein tu, taceri fi vis, vera dicito. 
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we think we can give a fhrewd guefs ; and we are fo delighted 
with the difcovery, that we can fcarcely forbear applying the 
gld adage, Verbum fat, to ourfelves. Know then, courteous 
readers! that this hatchet of jade-ftone, though it docs not 

recifely tell us of what particular fpecies thofe animals were, 
that inhabited the earth before the grand revolution, proves, 
however, that they were not fuch mere brutes, as fome people, 
from the form of their bones, are ready to fuppofe. ‘This ad- 
mirable reafoning inclines us to fufpeét, that Dean Swift was 
a deeper ftudent in geology than is generally imagined ; and 
that his account of the Houyhnhmns is a real defcription of the 
primitive inhabitants of our earth; for he exprefsly tells us, 
that thefe fagacious animals *‘ have a kind of hard flint, which, 
by grinding againé other ftones, they form into inftruments 
that ferve inftead of wedges, axes, and hammers.” If our 
fufpicions be juft, M. Burtin’s opinion has no great claim to 
originality; and he would have acted more fairly, had he 
quoted the author who has anticipated him in fo important a 
difcovery. We muft however applaud the caution with which 
he divulges thefe hints; for he obferves that thofe philofophers 
who go further than he has done, and who, from the foffil 
bones that have been difcovered, attempt to afcertain the parti- 
cular genus and {fpecies of thefe intelligent animals, would act 
with greater prudence, if they concealed their conjectures from 
the public ; and he adds, * that he propofes thefe conjectures, 
without confidering them as of any weight, not fo much to 
difplay knowlege, as to prove how little is really known:’ for 
“he declares, that he would always rather acknowlege his ig- 
norance, than give way to the idle de‘ire of convincing others 
of that, of which he is not convinced himfelf,’ 

To thefe cautious expreffions, the author adds a vindication 
of himfelf from an accufation of Pre-adamitifm ; to which, he 
feems to apprehend, fome may think him liable: he promifes 
that he will prove his theory to be ftritly confonant to the 
words of Mofes ; and he infifts on it, that, provided he ex- 
cepts the human fpecies, he may believe rational animals to 
have exifted on the earth before Adam, without being guilty 
of this terrible herefy, for which, about the middle of the lait 
century, poor Ifaac de Ja Pereira was fo roughly handled by 
the Inquifition. 

By this time, however, our readers will naturally look for 
fome more explicit account of the nature and effeéts of the 
grand revolution, which is held forth as the principal object of 
this diflertation. We fhould be happy to gratify an expedta- 
tion fo reafonable: but, alas! this is not in our power. 
BuRTIN writes much about it, but fays nothing that affords 
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us light to find any certain way, amid the confufed and obfcure 
wildernefs of words, in which he involves his fubject. All we 
can collect is, that when the fea retired from our continents, it 
furrowed fome of the fofter parts of the land: but as it retired 
in a rectilineal direction, it could not occafion irregular fur. 
rows and inequalities ; thefe muft therefore be afcribed to freth 
water torrents, which had a much greater fhare than the fea, 
in modelling the furface of the earth, 

In the laft chapter, M. Burtin endeavours to prove that 
this, and feveral other revolutions, happened long before the 
creation of Adam: this he attempts to reconcile with the Mo. 
faic hiftory, by altering ecreavit into creaverat, in the firft 
verfe of Genefis; thus making this fentence refer to a period 
much more remote than the events recorded in the following 
verfes. We mean not to object to this interpretation: but we 
cannot help reminding the author, that he here takes a liberty 
of the fame kind with that for which he had cenfured M. De 
Luc. 

We fhall not detain our readers with any further particulars- 
of this differtation, which cannot furely be called AN ANSWER 
to the queftion propofed. They who are acquainted with M, 
De Lue’s writings, will fee what little claim to originality 
M. Burtin has, in thofe parts of his theory which are the 
moft rational; and, from his objections to that gentleman’s 
hypothefis, it is evident that he either cannot, or will not, un- 
derftand what he pretends to combat; for he fometimes adopts 
part of M. De Luc’s theory ; which, afcer he has, with great 
parade, enveloped it in obfcurity, he produces as his own, in 
oppofition to what this philofopher has advanced. Of this we 
might give feveral inftances: but the fa& will be obvious to 
any who take the pains to compare this differtation with M, 
De Luc’s letters on the theory of the earth, publifhed about 
eleven years ago, and with his excellent vindication of this 
theory, in anfwer to Dr. Hutton, printed in our Review, vol. ii. 
of the New Series. 

Befide the above Differtation, this volume contains a defcrip- 
tion, by Dr. Van Maru. of the jaws of a very large ani- 
mal, dug out of the ground at St. Peter’s Hill, near Maeftricht. 
From the charaéter here mentioned, the Doétor concludes 
that it belonged to the genus of dolphins: but the number and 
fhape of its teeth are very different from thofe of any {pecies 
hitherto known. Hence we have fome fufpicion of its having 
been a Pre-adamite, perhaps the owner, if not the maker, of 
the wonderful hatchet difcovered near Bruflels, which, it is eafy 
to fuppofe, it might have loft there on its way to Maeftricht. 
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Arp. XVI. Hiftoire et Memoires de la Societé des Sciences Phyfiques 
de Laufanne: i. e. The Hiftory and Memoirs of the Philofophi- 
cal Society of Laufanne. Vol. II. For the Years 1784, 1785, 
1786. 4to. 540 Pages. Laufanne. 1789. 


H1s fociety has not long been inftituted: the firft volume 

of its Memoirs was publifhed in 1784; fince which, we 
are here informed, it has acquired a more firm and extenfive 
eftablifhment; and, in confequence, the fecond volume is pre= 
faced with a lift of its members, and an account of its regula- 
tions. On perufing this account, we cannot help exprefling 
our aftonifhment at the diftinétion in rank eftablifhed between 
honorary and ordimary members, efpecially as the obligation of 
promoting the literary celebrity of the inftitution is impofed 
only on the latter elafs. In the philofophical and learned 
world, all civil diftin&tions fhould ceafe; and fuperiority in 
knowlege and utility fhould be the only title to fuperiority of 
rank. We may excufe the denomination of honorary members 
in thofe philofophical focieties which are ereéted under abfolute 
governments, where the learned are obliged to pay their court 
to the great, in order to be protected from the caprice of mi- 
nifterial jealoufy, and from the exertions of arbitrary power : 
but, under a free and a republican government, fuch diftinc- 
tions are as uuneceflary as they are abfurd. In the lift here 
given of honorary members, we find fome perfons eminent for 
{cience and abilities, to whom we are ready to pay every juft 


' tribute of refpect : but we cannot fee what right they have, in 


this fociety, to a preseminence in rank, beyond thofe who 
contribute moft, by their labours, to enrich its memoirs, and 
to extend its reputation. | 

Of the memoirs in the firft volume, which is not above half 
as large as the fecond, we fhall juft mention the titles: as they 
never before came under our notice. 

Concerning the Decompofition and Recompofition of Stones, by 
means of natural Agents. By the Count DE KAZOUMOWSKI, 

By natural agents, the Count means air, water, and heat : 
he thinks that the decompofition of ftones, expofed to the at- 
mofphere, is owing to the action of water, or Of fire, either 
folar or fubterraneous, and not merely to that of the air, un- 
lefs this be accidentally impregnated with faline corrofive par- 
ticles. 

Tables of Quadrupeds, arranged according to their Refemblanees 
to each other. By M. J. P. BentHour VAN BERCHEM. 

Defcription of a Steam-engine to raife Water without a Pifton ; 
defigned for draining the Marfhes that lie near the Lakes of Neu- 
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chatel, Bienne, and Morat. By M. Francois, Profeflor of 
Natural Philofophy at Laufanne. 

The principles on which this machine works, are nearly the 
fame with thofe of Mr. Blakey’s improved fire-engine. Its 
conftruétion is remarkably fimple and ingenious, and the Pro. 
feflor informs us, that it may be made to raife water to the 
height of fifty feet. We doubt whether the action of the 
fteam, as here managed, will produce an effect fo great: but 
a much lefs is generally fufficient for draining a marth. 

Conjectures concerning Belemnites, Quartzous Petrefaétions, 
and the Formation of Primordial Rocks. By the Count De 
RAZOUMOWSKI. 

Defeription of an Oculus Mundi. By the Same. 

Account of a Fourney to Vevay, and a Part of Bas Vallais. By 
the Same. 

Defeription of fome Species of Rofe and Maple Trees. By M, 
REYNIER. 

Defcription of feveral Species of the Geranium. By the Same. 

Three Memoirs on the -Analyfis of Mineral laters. B y M. 
StruveE, Profeflor of Chemittry at Laufanne. 

The firft of thefe memoirs treats of chemical tefls, or, as 
the French call them, reaé?ives: to thofe recommended by 
Bergman, the Profeflor adds /al cartharticum amarum, fal am- 
moniacum, the faccharine alcali, volatile liver of fulphur, folu- 
tions of foap in fpirits of wine, and of lead in the nitrous acid. 
In the fecond memoir, he gives directions for preparing thefe 
tefts ; and, in the third, he lays down their practical ufe. 

Account of the Fogs which prevailed in ‘fune and July, and of 
the Earthquake which happened at Laufanne on the 6th of Fuly, 
1783. By F. Verve, M. D. 

his earthquake, which, though it greatly alarmed the 
inhabitants of Laufanne, was not fo confiderable as to da- 
mage any buildings, was preceded by a remarkable blue mift, 
that commenced on the 22d of June: it appeared to be elec- 
trical, and was accompanied with dreadful ftorms of thun- 
der and lightning: the heat indicated by the thermometer was 
not great: but the weather was uncommonly oppreflive and 
fuffocating. ‘Thefe phenomena afford Doctor VERDEIL an 
opportunity of farting a variety of conjectures concerning 
earthquakes in general, and this in particular, We cannot 
help {miling at the motive which, this good man tells us, in- 
duced him to take up the pen, viz. to remove the apprehen- 
fions of fome of his countrymen, who were panic-ftruck, from 
a perfuafion that this mift was no other than the fmoke from 
the bottomlefs pit, mentioned in the ninth chapter of the Re- 
velations. 
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by which the Cathedral of Laufanne was confiderably damaged. 
By the Same. : 

This very prolix memoir contains nothing that can be cone 
fidered as new information. What principally engaged the 
author’s attention, was a bar of iron, imperfectly magnetized 
by the concuffion. 

Such are the principal memoirs of the firft volume. We 
fhall now proceed to give an account of the articles contained 
in the fecond. In doing this, we fhall not follow the order in 
which they fucceed each other in the work, but that of the 
table of contents, which diftributes them into clafles. 


GENERAL PHYSICS: , 


On the Phafphorifm of Foffil Subjftances, excited by Fridion. 
By the Count Dr RazouMowskKI. . 

That fome foffi] fubftances may be rendered luminous by 
friion, is amply fhewn by Wallerius, in the laft edition of 
his Mineralogy, and by Macquer, in his Chemical DiGion- 
ary: but the Count’s experiments prove that the number of 
bodies, endued with this property, is greater than was before 
fuppofed. The rubbers which he ufed were quartz and glafs ; 
and he obferves, that the brightnefs and colour of the light de- 
pend much on the nature of the rubber, and on the roughnefs 
of its furface. It appears, that hard quartzous and filicious 
ftones give a reddifh light ; whereas that which is emitted by 
metallic fubftances, by fufible and dark-coloured ftones, and 
by bituminous bodies, is of a blue catft. 

On the Importance of good Pavements, and clean Streets, to the 
Fealthine/s of Cities. By the Abbé BERTHOLON. 

Cleanlineis is fo effential to the prefervation of health, efpe- 
cially in large cities, that it is an objeét worthy of the magi- 
ftrates’ utmoft attention ; and nothing, that can contribute to 
it, ought to be neglected. In this view, we cannot but praife 
the intention of the memoir before us. It is divided into two 
parts: in the firft, the Abbé gives dire&tions for paving, which, 
if we except the circumftance of placing the kennel in the 
middle of the ftreet, are nearly the fame with what are obferved 
‘in London; where foot-paffengers have the advantage of a 
raifed caufeway, which, to our furprize, does not occur to this 
author. The cleanlinefs of the ftreets is the fubject of the fe- 
Cond part: the means which contribute to this end, are di- 
vided into effential, and accidental; the former relate to the 
breadth and declivity of the ftreets, the repair of the pavement, 
and its flope down to the kennels ; the latter refer to the regu 
lations of the police, with refpeét to the removal of dirt. The 
Pp2 Abbeé’s 
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Obfervations and Experiments, occafioned by a Thunder-ftorm, 
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Abbé’s obfervations, fo far as they relate to his fubje&, are in 
the main judicious, though not new nor uncommon: but we 
cannot help remarking his pompous difplay of learning, in the 
difcuffion of a matter which, one would imagine, required a 
plain familiar ftyle. 

On the Influence of the Heavenly Bodies, and partic#larly of the 
Moon, on Vegetation. By J. Pu. De Lymeource, M. D. 

That the moon has an influence on the animal and vege. 
table ceconomy, is an opinion, which has been not only uni- 
verfally adopted by the vulgar and the ignorant, but alfo main- 
tained by writers eminent for their learning and abilities: 
though it is now exploded by philofophers, our author has 
thought it not unworthy of his examination, fo far as it relates 
to vegetables. After giving a fhort account of the writers who 
have efpoufed this notion, he obferves that, if the moon has 
any influence on plants, it muft refult either from its attraction 
or from its light: by the former, it may poffibly affect the ftate 
of the atmofphere, proddce ehanges in the wind and weather, 
and thus have an indirect influence on the progrefs of vegetation. 
How far this may be the cafe, is difficult to determine ; for if 
the afpefts of the moon have any influence with refpect to the 
weather, it is by no means regular, and is liable to be varied, 


_diminifhed, and even annihilated, by particular circumftances. 


The effects of the folar and lunar light on vegetation are next 


_ examined. It is well known that plants lofe their vivid co- 


lours, when deprived of the folar light: but the author does 
not think this experiment decifive, and doubts whether the ef 
fe&t obferved refults fo much from the deprivation of light, as 
from the want of a free circulation of air, and from the greater 
degree of heat and moifture, to which their confinement ex- 
pofes them. It has been obferved by fome, that moon-light is 
favourable to the growth of plants : but this the author afcribes 
to the warmth accompanying it; which, however fmall it may 
be, is fufficient to produce fome effe&: but this is a queftion, 
in which theoretical reafoning is of lefs confequence than ex- 

eriments. In the feeond part of this memoir, therefore, Dr. 
De LimBoure relates a great variety of experiments, which 
abundantly prove that, in the various operations ef hufbandry 
and gardening, an attention to the particular phafes of the 
moon is not of the leaft avail ; and that the refults of thefe ope- 
rations cannot be at all afcribed to any influence of this planet. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Obfervations on the Difcrimination of Quadrupeds into Specie 
Races, and Varieties. By M. BiertHout Van BercHeM, 
JuNIOR. 

Certaintys 
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Certainty, with refpect to fpecific characters, is the grand 
defideratum in natural hiftory; and though much has been 
done toward attaining it, yet every fyftematic arrangement 
hitherto known is liable to many exceptions: fo Juxuriant is 
nature in her produétions, that almoft every review of her 
works offers varieties before unnoticed ; fome fpecies border fo 
clofely on each other, that it is almoft impoffible to fix an ex- 
ternal character fufficiently permanent to diftinguifh them ; and 
there are others, in which external caufes effeét fuch altera- 
tions, that accidental varieties are fcarcely to be difcriminated 
from fpecific characters. 

The criterion eftablifhed by M. De Buffon, that all animals 
which copulate with each other, are of the fame f{pecies, is re- 
commended by the prefent writer, as decifive with refpect to ani - 
mals in their natural ftate : but he acknowleges that it is not ap- 
plicable to thofe which are domefticated ; and he obferves that, 
from thefe alone, M. Pallas has derived his exceptions toit. The 
modifications of this rule, which M. Van BercuHemM propofes 
for the difcrimination of wild quadrupeds, are the following : 
When the number of characters, with refpect both to conform- 
ation and manners, in which animals refemble each other, ex- 
ceeds that, of the characters in which they differ ; and if they 
copulate together in a ftate of nature, we may conclude them 
to be of the fame fpecies: but if they do not copulate, they muft 
+e confidered as of different {pecies.—If individuals differ from 
each other in permanent charadters, and yet copulate together, 
they may be confidered as different races of the fame fpecies.—— 
If the characters in which they differ be not permanent, but 
various in different individuals, they muft be regarded only as 
varieties. “With refpect to domeftic animals, they muft be 
traced back to their favage ftate, to which the above rules may 

be applied. 

Defeription of the Alpine Ibex of Sava. By the Same. 

We have here a particular account of the form and manners 
of this animal, which is remarkable for its agility in climbing 
the fteepeft rocks, inacceflible to every other fpecies of qua- 
drupeds, and for leaping from one fummit to another, acrofs 
the moft formidable precipices. The fpecies is now almoft de- 
ftroyed by the peafants, who are indefatigable in the purfuit of 
them ; though, from the nature of their haunts, the chace of 
them is attended with great danger. When taken young, the 
Ibex is eafily tamed, is remarkable for the vivacity and gentle- 
nefs of its difpofition, and for its attachment to its benefactor, 
whom it will follow like a dog. 


Defcription of the Lepus Verficolor, or Alpine Hare. By Dr. 
AMSTEIN. 
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This animal has been more accurately defcribed by Pallas 
and Pennant, with whofe works Dr. AmsTzIn does not feem 
to be acquainted. 

Memoir on the Glow-worm. By the Count De Razou.- 
MOWZKI. 

The two fpecies of glow-worm, mentioned by the Count, 
are defcribed (s Aldrovandus and Jonfton: they appear, from 
his defcription, to be folitary animals; and he could difcern 
no indications of their being infects of prey ; though, as they 
did not eat while in confinement, he could not {peak with 
decifion concerning their food. He obferves, that they emit 
two kinds of light ; of which the one is very brilliant, and dif- 
cernible only at night, and is confined to the pofterior part of 
the animal; the other, which is diffufed all over its body, is 
permanently vifible, even for fome time after its death. From 
feveral experiments, in which the noéturnal brilliancy of the 
glow-worm feemed to be greater as the infect grew weaker, 
the Count concludes that it is independent of the will of the 
animal, and a fymptom of pain and uneafinefs : this was pro- 
bably true with refpeét to thefe poor infects taken out of their 
natural ftate, refufing food becaufe deprived of liberty, and 
put to the torture in order to gratify the curiofity of their pof- 
feflor. Under thefe circumftances, the light emitted may in- 
deed be the involuntary effect of thofe convulfive {pafms, which 
refult from pain and precede death ; it is neverthelefs probable, 
that when the infect is at liberty, this light may be produced 
by the voluntary exertion of a faculty beftowed on it by Provi-. 
dence, to affift it in the acquifition of food. 

Mempir on Cetaceous Animals. By M. Henry Merck, of 
Darmftade. | 

M. Mercx’s intention is, to compare the fkeletons of ceta- 
ceous animals with thofe of quadrupeds: but, in this memoir, 
he confines his attention to the bones of the head: thefe are 
the fame in both clafles ; the only difference is in the auditory 
paflages, and in the cavity of the fkull, which, in proportion 
to the fize of the head, is lefs in cetaceous animals than in 

quadrupeds. The fiftulz, or water-tubes, which are only the 
naive: are placed, as in other animals, in the anterior part of 
the fkull ; and the incifores are inferted in the intermaxillary 
bones, as in quadrupeds, 

On the Fruétification of Moffes. By M. Reynier. 

This gentleman diflents from the common opinion concern- 
ing this order of plants; and fuppofes that the flower, re- 
fembling a withered rofe, which is found on the ftem of fome 
mofles, contains no organs of generation, but is only an antl 

dent 














dental difeafe of the plant, occafioned by the heat of the fun, 
or the drynefs of the atmofphere. He thinks, that if mofles 
are propagated by feed, this is contained in the capfules, ane 
needs not the concurrence of the fexes in order to its fecun- 


dation. 
MINERALOGY. 


Analytical Experiments on the Goumoén Stone. By the Count 
Dre RazoumowskI. 

This ftone is fo called, from the name of the place where it 
is found : it appears to be a kind of calcareous marle, impreg- 
nated with bitumen, which, when difflolved in the vitriolic 
acid, yields a fulphureous f{mell. 

Account of a Polifped Cupreous Rock, found on Mount St. Ber- 
aard. By the Same. 

This mountgie feparates Piedmont from Vallais: the rock 
here deforibed is near its fummit, twelve hundred toifes above 
the level of the fea, and forms a very canfiderable projection, 
which rifes perpendicularly like a wall: that part of it which 
fronts the fouth- weft, and is expofed to the winds and rains 
from this quarter, has a furface as fmooth as if it had been po- 
lifhed by art. It ts an opaque quartz, with white {pots on a 
black ground, which are afcribed to a combination of the 
quartz with a cupreous bituminous fteatite, of a fhining black 
colour, which is greafy to the touch, and ftains the fingers: 
mn this the Count fuppofes the copper to be difleminated, in the 
form of calx. From an hundred weight of this ftone, nearly 
twenty-five pounds of copper were obtained. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Obfervations on the Analyfis of Sedative Salt, and the Com- 
pofition of Borax. By M. H. Excnaquet, and Profeflor 
STRUVE. 

It is well known that borax confifts of a mineral alcali, and 
of a fedative falt: but concerning the analyfis of the latter, no- 
thing certain has hitherto been difcovered. Thefe authors 
were led, by a confideration of its properties, to fuppofe that 
the pholphoric acid was one of its conftituent principles ; and 
thought that, by increafing the proportion of this, which they 
confidered as the folvent part, the decompofition of the falt 
might be effected: with this view, they diftilled a mixture of 
two parts of phofphoric acid, evaporated to the confiitence of 
honey, with one part of fedative falt, and two of water; 
bence they obtained an oleaginous acid, which had all the pro- 
perties of the phofphoric, and the refiduum was a confiderable 
Proportion of white yitsifiable earth. It appeared extraordi- 
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nary that the phofphoric acid, which is naturally fixed, fhould 
become volatile; and Meff. F. and S. attempt to explain this 
circumftance, by obferving, that it is fixed when combined 
with phlogifton, and volatile when united with the principle of 
fire, (matiere du feu): they conclude, therefore, that the fe- 
dative falt is compofed of vitrifiable earth, phofphoric acid, 
and the principle of fire. In order to illuftrate this diftin@ion 
between phlogifton and fixed fire, which, they tell us, is found. 
ed on the mode in which the principle of fire is combined with 
bodies, they obferve, that metals, when calcined, are deprived 
of their phlogifton, but contain fixed fire, which, not being 
combined with any particular conftituent part of the metal, 
muft be confidered as a proximate principle. The regulus of. 
arfenic, they fay, illuftrates the exiftence of the principle of 
fire in both its modifications: this, when deprived of phlogif- 
ton, becomes a calx; which, being combined with thofe fub~ 
ftances, that have an affinity to the principle of fire, will yield 
what is called the acid of arfenic: if this be expofed to 
the action of fire, the principle of fire will combine with 
it, and it will become calx of arfenic ; and if, to this calx, an 
inflammable fubftance be added, the refult will be the regulus. 
In the prefent divided ftate of opinions concerning the theory 
of calcination, we fhall offer no obfervation on this hypothefis, 
but leave its merits to be determined by the opinions of our 
readers. 

In order to confirm this analyfis, the prefent authors have 
endeavoured to compofe fedative falt, by a combination of the 
above principles: but hitherto they have not been able to 
make the principle of fire unite with the other two ; and the 
falts and glafies which they have made, do not poflefs all the 
diftinguifhing charaGers of the fedative falt, though fome of 
them refemble it in tafteand form, in the hardnets and folu- 
bility of their cryftals, and in the property of giving a green 
hue'to the flame of a piece of paper impregnated with it. 

Thefe refults lead the authors to hope, that the compofition 
of fedative falt and of borax may poffibly be effeGted ; and in- 
duce them to recommend the trial of fuch experiments as may 
promote the difcovery. With this view, they give a very par- 
trcular enumeration of the properties of borax, They ad- 
vife a combination of the phofphoric acid with alcalies, becaufe 
they think that thefe contain a large proportion of vitrifiable 
earth, and of the principle of fire, which they confider as the 
elements of fedative falt: for the fame reafon, they,recommend 
a mixture of the acid of phofphorus with thofe earths which 
are obtained by the decompofition of alcalies, and with argil- 
Jaceous earths; and, laftly, they with for experiments on 
UAE, 
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urine, in which, according to fome chemifts, the fedative falt 
is found completely formed. 

Obfervations on the Method of axtracting the Phofphoric Aid 
from Bones, and on its. Utility in the Arts. By the Same. 

The authors obferve, that this acid, when obtained by the 
common procefs, is feldom pure, and is lefs in quantity than 
may be extracted from the materials. Their directions are, to 
digeft twenty ounces of bone, flightly calcined and powdered, in 
a pound of oil of vitriol fufficiently diluted ; to this add the vi- 
tridlic acid, guttatim, every now and then fhaking the mixture, 
and afterward letting it fettle ; this muft be continued till the 
precipitation ceafes : evaporate this liquor till it is of the con- 
fiftence of honey, feparating the felenitic falts, as they appear : 
if to the liquor thus evaporated, a fufficient quantity of alcohol 
be added, all the felenitic falts will be precipitated, and leave 
the phofphoric acid mixed with the alcohol: let this be poured 
off and evaporated, and the phofphoric acid will be fo free from 
earthy particles, that even when faturated with alcalies, it will 
fcarcely become turbid. This procefs, the authors obferve, 
affords a proof that the acid is foluble in fpirits of wine; which 
fome writers have denied. 

The phofphoric acid is here confidered as highly ufeful in 
chemiftry, for the decompofition of thofe fubftances of which 
it is a conftituent principle ; in this view, it is recommended 
for analyfing fchorls and precious ftones, which the authors 
confider as phofphoric compofitions: by means of this acid, 
moft metals may be changed into an irreducible earth, which, 
by the addition of a greater quantity, may be made to run into 
glafs. The acid and falts of phofphorus may hence be fer~ 
viceable to enamellers, and enter into the compofition of facti- 
tious precious ftones: by a combination of the phofphoric 
glafs with gyps, or with offeous felenites, or with calcareous 
earth, a glafs may be obtained, as bright and hard as the fineft 
fa&titious cryftal ; it is remarkably ductile, and eafily unites with 
metallic colours: combined with a folution of gold, the phof- 
phoric acid forms a compofition, with which glafs may be 
gilt, without expofing it to more than a flight degree of heat. 

A new Theory of Saline Springs and Rock Salt. By Profeflor 
STRUVE. 

The Profefior here propofes to examine the fituation, nature, 
and local circumftances, of the faline rocks and fprings which 
are found in various parts of Europe: thence to explain their 
phenomena, and to deduce fome obfervations relative to: the 
management of the falt-works at Aigle. We fhall endeavour 
to give the outlines of his memoir; but, as it is very long, se 
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mult refer to the work itfelf for thofe particulars on which our 
limits will not permit us to dwell. 

Rock falt, fays the Profeffor, is found only in mountains 
of the fecond order, which confift of ftrata, and is never feen 
but in a bed of argillaceous rock, which is generally covered 
with a compact calcareous ftone ; its fituation is not limited to 
any particular part of the mountain, though it is feldom difco- 
vered in very elevated places. 

Saline fprings .are alfo difcovered only in fecondary moun- 
tains: they rife out of gyps, calcareous ftone, and fometimes 
out of gritftone: but they derive their origin from the argilla- 
ceous rock, and will rufh out of it on piercing the ftratum 
which covers it: or, if a well be dug in it, the water will rife 
till its weight is equal to the preflure that it fuftains. 

It is obferved that, in the fame faline diftri@, the fprings 
have a communication with each other: if wells be dug in dif- 
ferent parts of an argillaceous ftratum, they will all be filled to 
the fame level ; and, if one of them be emptied, the water in 
the others will fink till the level is reftored. Hence M. Struve 
concludes that, by digging wells, falt {prings may be found in 
every part of a faline diftri@: he obferves, that the argillaceous 
ftratum may be confidered as a kind of bafon, or refervoir, in 
which the water is comprefled by the weight of that above ; fo 
that, whenever an opening is made, it fprings up to a confi+ 
derable height: thus, not only the argillaceous rock, but alfo 
the water which it contains, muft be confidered as ftrata, fub- 
ject to the fame laws with thofe that lie above them. _ 

From the circumftance of the water rifing in the wells, it is 
evident that it defcends from a more elevated fource: it is al- 
ways found in a fituation Jower than the rock fale; and, in 
general, the fprings rife in places furrounded with gyps, which 
forms a kind of bafon for the water : fometimes, indeed, they 
are difcovered in the vallies, near rivers, in marfhes, and in 
peat-grounds. . 

The degree of faltnefs in the water of thefe fprings, depends. 
on their being fecured from a mixture with frefh water: thofe 
which rife out of gyps are moft falt ; whereas others, which 
iflue from the calcareous rock, are lefs fo; becaufe this is more 
pervious to frefh water. ‘The rock falt and the faline fprings 
are both found in the fame argillaceous ftratum ; and the only 
difference between them feems to be, that, in the latter cafe, 
it has imbibed water, which, in the former, it has not. 

In thefe fecondary mountains, the argillaceous rock, which 
contains the fal gemmez, forms a regular ftratum, and does 
not allume any particular configuration. This ftratum is, in 
fome 
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fome places, impregnated with falt, and, in others, has im- 
bibed water: but the whole is confidered as depofited by the 
ancient ocean, and therefore of confiderable extent. “Though 
called argillaceous, it is not pure clay, but only a fubftance of 
which this a principal element, and which is pervious to wa- 
ter, in confequence of its fiflures and vacuities. 

With refpect to the filtration of the rain and fnow that de- 
fcend from the top of the mountain, the Profeflor is of opinion 
that the water, which follows the courfe of the gypfine, cal- 
careous, and arenarious ftrata, and is collected in them, re- 
mains frefh ; whereas that which is imbibed by the argillaceous 
ftratum, becomes impregnated with as much falt as it can 
diffolve. 

The remainder of the memoir contains an application of the 
foregoing general obfervations to the falt-works at Aigle. 

On the Analyfis of Mineral Waters in general, and particularly 
thofe of St. Eloy and Bruttelen. By the Count De Razou- 
MOWSKI. 

In order to examine the properties of water, which is but in 
a {mall degree impregnated with mineral fubftances, inftead of 
trying what remains, after evaporation, with the mineral acids, 
the Count advifes the ufe of common vinegar, which, he ob- 
ferves, will diflolve the calcareous and abforbentearths, without 
affeting the falts ; and as the quantity of thefe, in the refiduum, 
is generally very fmall, he recommends an examination of 
them by means of the lamp and blow-pipe, which, by drying 
them, heightens ‘their flavour, and renders them more eafily 
diftinguifhable by the tafte ; the effect of the flame on them will 
alfo affift in the determination of their particular kind. 

The Count applied this method, in order to analyfe the wa- 
ters of St. Eloy, and of Bruttelen: the former are near Efta- 
vayer, in the canton of Fribourg, on the banks of the lake of 
Neuchatel ; they are, in a very flight degree, aluminous and 
chalybeate ; the iron is diflolved in them by means of fixed 
air. 

The waters of Bruttelen are in the neighbourhood of the 
Jake of Bienne; they are alfo flightly chalybeate: but the iron 
which they contain is not diflolved by fixed air, of which the 
proportion is fo fmall as not to be appreciable, but by a vola- 
tile fulphureous acid. Of this faét the Count was convinced 
by a fynthetic experiment, as well as by analyfis ; for he found 
that iron filings, triturated with fulphur, gave to common wa- 
ter, poured on them, all the properties of the waters of Brut- 
telen: a folution of filver, in the nitrous acid, being mixed 
with this fadtititious chalybeate, a number of little pellicles 
II were 
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were formed on the furface, which, on examination, appeared 
to confift of particles of filver revivified. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Obfervations on the Damage done by the Larve of the Beetle, 
sn the Year 1784. By M. Bertruour Van BercnHem, 

unior. 

On the Kind of Water moft favourable to Vegetation. By the 
Abbé BERTHOLON. 

After a number of tedious and minute details and quota- 
tions, which take up no fewer than twenty-five pages, the 
Abbé informs his readers, that the beft water for plants, is 
that which abounds moft with animal and vegetable {ubftances ; 
and that, confequently, ftagnant or pond water is, in this re- 
fpect, preferable to that of fprings or rivers. 

On the Smut in Wheat, and on the Means of preventing it. 
By M. Caper De Vaux. 

This memoir contains nothing but the defcription of a well- 
known difeafe of wheat; and an account of the operation of 
brining it with lime- water. 


ORTHOPEDIA. 


Defcription of feveral Machines for preventing and removing 
the Curvature and Diftortion of the Spine. By Dr. VENEL. 

_ If deformity can be cured or prevented, by forcibly con- 
fining the growth of the body to one particular direction, thefe 
machines may anfwer the purpofe, provided they are applied by 
perfons of great fkill and attention, who are careful to watch 
every circumftance of variation in the growth of the wearer. 
Without fuch unremitting attention, they may produce very 
dangerous confequences ; and when worn as a preventative, 
we have often known fuch coats of mail produce a worfe de- 
formity than that which would have taken place, had Nature 
been left to herfelf. 


HYDRAULICS, 


An Account of a Machine for raifing Water. By the Same. 

‘This machine is lefs remarkable tor its novelty, than for its 
fimplicity ; being nothing more than a chain of fmall Jeathern 
buckets, which revolve round two rollers; fo that one half of 
them afcend, filled with water, while the reft defcend empty : 
the direction in which the water is raifed, forms an angle of 
about fifty-feven degrees with the horizon, and the whole is 
moved by an underfhot wheel, on the fame axis with the lower 
poller. Weare told that, by this contrivance, above an hun- 
dred 
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dred gallons of water are raifed, in an hour, to the height of 
eighty feet. 


GEOMETRY. 


On the Inaccuracy of the Inftruments ufed in farveving Mines. 
By M. Witp. 

Who does not know that the compafs is liable to variation ; 
and that, if the furveyor is not careful to afcertain this differ- 
ence, but depends on a fingle obfervation, he may be led into 
error? Yet the neceffity of attending to this, and of illuminat- 
ing, with a double lamp and paper reflector, the obje& to 
which the fights of the graphometer are directed, is all the in- 
formation that we can collect from this memoir ; the writer of 
which feems to entertain a very mean opinion of the abilities 
of moft other furveyors, and a very high notion of his own. 

Memoir on the Method of conftruéting Plans and Maps of 
a mountainous Country. By the Same. 

In a mountainous country, where the vallies are narrow and 
irregular, M. Wi1xp advifes the furveyor to take the height of 
the mountains for the bafes of his triangles, inftead of a hori- 
zontal diftance, which, in fuch places, it is not eafy to mea- 
fure with accuracy. For meafuring this vertical bafe, as 
the author calls it, his directions are not the moft clear and 
diftin@; for, after telling us that a careful obfervation of the 
barometer often comes nearer the truth than an inaccurate geo- 
metrical operation, but that they who are expert in the latter 
ought to have recourfe to it,—he fuppefes this bafe to be 
known, and proceeds to lay down rules for the folution of his 
triangles, which may be found in every introduction to trigo: 
nometry. 


From the account which we have new given of the contente 
of this volume, the reader will fee tha:, among many ufeful 
and interefting papers, there are fome which might have been 
configned to oblivion, without any detriment to the interefts of 
fcience, or to the reputation of the fociety. This, however, 
is a reflection which we have often had occafion to make, ia. 
reviewing the publications of much larger, and older acade- 
mies: it is a circumftance, therefore, which ought to be ex- 
cufed during the infancy of thefe inftitutions, when the 
members are few in number, and might be too much difcou- 
‘raged by a fuppreffion of any of their memoirs. We hope 
that the fociety of Laufanne may not long have this excufe ‘to 
plead ; and we fhall be happy to communicate to our country 
men the refult of theix further ufeful labours. Sow. 
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Arr. XVII. Memoires du Marechal Duc Det RICHELIEU: 7. @, 
Memoirs of the Marfhal Duke of RicHEL1rEu, containing the 
Hiftory of the Court of Lewis XIV.; of the Regency of the 
Duke of Orleans ; of the Reign of Lewis XV. ; and of the firtt 
fourteen Years of that of Lewis XVI. Kinc or THE Frencu, 
AND Resrorer oF Lizerty. Four Volumes Odtavo; about 
320 Pagesineach. Paris. 1790. 


Hore may be a ufeful, but it is not always a pleafing 

ftudy ; nor is any fubje&t more difagreeable to the reflect- 
ing and benevolent reader, than the annals of abfolute mo- 
narchies ; which, amid a few inftances of virtue, honour, and 
humanity, exhibit a multitude of fcenes that, by proving the 
very great depravity of which the heart of man is fufceptible, 
muft give pain and difguft to every humane and generous dif- 
pofition. We felt thefe fenfations in a very high degree, in 
the perufal of the Memoirs now before‘us; concerning the au- 
thenticity of which we can form no opinion, excepting what 
refults from their coincidence with other hiftorical pieces of the 
fame kind. We are indeed told, that they were compiled in 
the library, and under the infpection, of the Duke DE Ricue- 
LIEU, who permitted the compiler to write in his name, and 
gave him accefs to his papers: but, as this confidant of the 
Duke does not think fit to favour the public with his own 
name, we cannot determine what credit may be due to his 
aflertions. 

‘The four volumes now publifhed, contain the fecret, and, 
we may in the fulleft fenfe add, the fcandalous chronicle of the 
French court, from the year 1710, down to Cardinal Fleury’s 
adminiftration ; and furely never was a country fo vilely go- 
verned as France, during the greateft part of this period ; in 
which, with little interruption, a feries of worthlefs and con- 
temptible wretches plundered, corrupted, and difgraced the 
nation. 

The Marfhal was born in 1696; and (which may appear 
extraordinary, when we confider the great age that, notwith- 
ftanding his debaucheries, he attained,) his mother was deli- 
vered of him in the fixth month of her pregnancy, when he 
was. fo very {mall and tender, that, inftead of being clothed, 
he was for fome months wrapped in loofe cotton. In 1710 
he was prefented at court, where he foon became the favourite 
of the ladies; and, in the following year, he was, contrary to 
his inclinations, married to the daughter of the Marquis De 
Noailles: but he was foon after confined in the Battile for 
fourteen months, on account of an amour with the young 
Duchets of Burgundy; and, on his releafe from prifon, was 
fent 
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fent into the army, where he made his firft campaign under 
Marfhal Villars. Befide thefe and other anecdotes of the Duke, 
which are not very interefting, the firit volume contains aa 
account of the court and government of Lewis XIV.; the for- 
mer excites the moit fovereign contempt, the latter the moft 
lively indignation and abhorrence. The hiflory of the King’s 
miftrefles, and of the juvenile licentioufnefs of the Duke of 
Orleans, is a fubje& with which we will not fully our pages. 

The reign of Lewis X1V. is not here painted with thofe 
falfe colours with which the fervile pencil of Voltaire, and 
other courtly hiftorians, have difguifed the government of this 
{fplendid and plaufible tyrant, but in thofe which every impar- 
tial obferver of his actions will perceive to be conformable to 
truth ; and, when thus reprefented, it is impoffible for a gene- 
rous minded reader to perufe its hiftory without the utmoft 
indignation. A great number of circumftances here related, 
which correfpond with what other writers of credit have af- 
ferted, ftamp his name with indelible infamy: among thefe, 
his obfervation on the extortions of Fouguet, and his corre- 
fpondence with Colbert, manifeft the moft avowed contempt for 
his fubjects, and the moft odious want of feeling for the dif- 
trefles in which his vanity, his ambition, and his extravagance, 
involved them. It affords, however, fome fatisfaction to ob- 
ferve, that not even the fplendors of royalty can fhield the 
worthlefs from the contempt and mifery which they fo richly 
deferve. We confider the glorious caufe of humanity as in 
fome meafure avenged, when we furvey this rapacious oppref- 
five tyrant finking into a truly defpicable old age; when we 
behold the licentious debauchee metamorphofed into the fuper- 
ftitious apprehenfive bigot, the mere dupe of an artful woman 
and an intriguing confeflor, and tormented by the fpurious 
brood, that owed their birth to his vices, and their legiti- 
macy to his folly. It is faid, that when he felt death approach- 
ing, he exprefled to Madame De Maintenon fome remorfe for 
the pitilefs manner in which he had pillaged his unhappy fub- 
jects; yet even then he was guilty of a mean falfehood, in 
faying to the Duke of Orleans, I have preferved to you all the 
rights to which your birth entitles you; when he knew that he 
had excluded him from the regency, in favour of the Duke De 
Maine. 

The death of this monarch difplays a ftriking inftance of 
the vanity of every external circumitance of human greatnefs ; 
for, in the laft fcenes of his life, he was abandoned by thofe 
who had been preferred by his partiality, and enriched by brs 
prodigality. The Jefuit Te/zer, who had ufurped the fole 4i-® 
rection of the King’s confcience, left his royal penitent to ne- 
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gociate his own peace with heaven, while he was engaged in 
intriguing for frefh preferment under the approaching regency. 
The Duke De Maine was fo much occupied in preparing for 
the exercife of the authority which he impatiently expeéted, 
that he had no leifure to render to a dying father thofe tender 
attentions, which filial affeCtion and gratitude might have in- 
fpired. Poor Madame De Maintenon was fo deeply affli&ted on 
feeing the King in this hopelefs fituation, that fhe alfo aban. 
doned him four days before his death, and repaired to St. Cyr, 
in order to pray for his foul. Inftead of appearing to mourn 
‘the deceafe of Lewis, the opprefled people publicly exprefled 
their fatisfaction on being delivered from fubjection to him. 
So notorious were the popular demonftrations of joy on this oc- 
cafion, that the court dared not permit the funeral proceffion 
to pafs through the city, left infults fhould be dffered to the 
eorpfe ; and in one of the bye-roads, along which it was con- 
ducted to the grave, a number of people aflembled, diftributing 
onions, which they recommended as abfolutely neceffary to 
draw forth tears on the death of fuch a king, whom they fur- 
named the bad, and loaded with execrations. 

The fecond and third volumes comprehend the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans. This prince had been entirely corrupted 
_by the precepts and example of the infamous Cardinal Dubois, 

than whom a more worthlefs wretch never exifted. Under 
the government of Lewis XIV. even in his younger years, the 
licentious manners of the court were moderated by fome re- 
{pet for the opinions of mankind, fome attention to external 
decency of conduct: but the Regent and his favourites threw 
off every reftraint. If we may believe this writer, even the 
-princefles of the blood, and the daughters of the Duke of Or- 
deans, indulged every wanton caprice of licentious paffion, 
with an effrontery exceeding that of a2 common ftreet- walker. 
In their noéturnal orgies, the Duke and his friends feemed to 
emulate the enormities of Heliogabalus ; and they are ftained 
with fo many fhocking inftances of grofs and unnatural vice, 
that we cannot help blaming both the Duke De RicuHE Liev 
and his amanuenfis for dwelling on them. The Duke of 
Orleans’s political charaéter was not much better than his 
private conduct: he was a weak man: but his difpofition was 
not naturally cruel; and, had he not fallen into bad hands, 
who endeavoured to diveft him of every principle of virtue and 
humanity, he might have been a tolerable regent. He either 
had, or affected to have, fome regard for the rights of the 
people: but he fuffered them to be moft fhamefully opprefled 
by his minifters, It is faid that he wifhed to convoke the 
ftates of France, in order to reform the abufes of government ; 
2 an 
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and that Dubois found it very difficult to prevent him from 
taking this meafure. When advifed to make ufe of the mili- 
tary to fupprefs an infurrection, which had taken place on ac- 
count of Law’s infamous bdrikruptcy, he faid, that the people 
had fufficient reafon for their refentments; that they had fhewn 
sreat patience in bearing fo much provocation ; that, had he 
been born of plebeian rank, he would have diftinguifhed him- 
' felf by defending the people, who were opprefled, againft the 
government ; and added, that he would exert all his endeavours 
to prevent a rebellion: but that, if it happened in confequence 
of the bankruptcy, he would put himfelf at the head of the 
people, in oppofition to the miniftry, in order to preferve the 
King. 

One of the moft interefting pieces of information contained 
in thefe volumes, is that which relates to the prifoner in the 
iron mafk, concerning whom fo many conjectures have been 
made. ‘This fecret was extorted from the regent by his daugh- 
ter, who difclofed it to the Duke pe RicHELizv. From the 
account here given, it appears that this unfortunate perfon was 
the twin brother of Lewis X1V. born eight hours after this 
monarch, and who was the unhappy victim of fuperftition and 
jealoufy. His father, Lewis XIII. being weak enough to 
give credit to a prediCtion of fome impofters, that, if the 
queen fhould be delivered of twins, the kingdom would be in- 
volved in civil war, ordered the birth of this prince to be kept a 
profound fecret ; and had him privately educated in the country; 
as the illegitimate fon of a nobleman: but, on the acceffion of 
Lewis XIV. the young man gave indications of having dif- 
covered his parentage, of which his brother being informed; 
ordered him to be imprifoned for life, and to wear a mafk, to 
prevent his being recognized. 

The fourth volume contains the hiftory of the adminiftration 
of the Duke de Bourbon, and of part of that of Cardinal Fleury: 
the miniftry of the former was remarkable chiefly for the ambi- 
tion, the intrigues, and the tapacity of his miftrefs, A/adame de 
Prie,; who governed him, and proved at laft the caufe of his 
difgrace. 

The perfonal character of Fleury was much fuperior to that 
of his predeceilors: but the part of his adminiftration; here 
related, is difgraced by the cabals of worthlefs and intolerant 
priefts. In fhort, almoft the only pleafing and refpectable per- 
fon that figures in the whole work, is honeft Barjac, who was 
valet to the Cardinal, and to whom, on account of his influ- 
ence with his mafter, perfons of the higheft rank did not fcruple 
to pay theircourt. ‘The air of importance, which he aflumed, 
was accompanied with a degree of humour, which rendered it 

App. Rev, Vou, 111, Q4q diverting, 
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diverting, and of good fenfe, which conciliated refpe@. He 
always {poke of himfelf as if he had been the Cardinal’s col- 
league in office ; and, in order to obtain promotion, it was ne« 
ceflary to folicit his favour: but to do this with fuccefs, a cer- 
tain propriety of behaviour was requifite; for he had too much 
difcernment and integrity not todefpife and reject fervile adula. 
tion, and interefted meannefs. A nobleman, who folicited a 
favour, paid his court to Barjac, with a fervility, which gave 
offence to the worthy valet. ‘The peer invited him to dinner, 

laced him on his right hand, and, in a ftrain of fulfome flat- 
tery, afcribed the profperity of the ftate to his wifdom. Barjac, 
difgufted with this adulation, rofe up from table, put his napkin 
under his arm, and, taking a plate from one of the fervants, 
placed himfelf behind the nobleman’s chair: the confufion, 
which this occafioned, may eafily be conceived: but he infifted 
on retaining his place, faying, ** Though a peer of France 
chufes to forget his rank, in order to pay his court to Barjac, 
Barjac ought not to forget it; nor fhall your lordfhip obtain 
the favour which you folicit, unlefs you will allow Barjac the 
honour of waiting on you.” 

Whatever gratification the curious may derive from this 
work, thofe who look for rational entertainment will be difap- 
pointed. The anecdotes recorded, are not thofe of wit and 
humour, but of grofs vice, and infipid libertimifm. We muft, 
however, do the writer the juftice to acknowlege, that, though 
fcenes of this abominable nature occupy too many of his pages, 
and on which the Duke pe RiIcHELIEU fometimes feems to 
dwell with a complacency that reflects no honour on his charac- 
ter, they are related without any of that colouring, which tends 
to inflame the imagination, and to corrupt the heart.—-The 
contemplation, neverthelefs, of a court fo vicious, and of a go- 
~vernment fo deteftable, is highly painful and difgufting ; and 
the only ufeful purpofe that it can anfwer, is to ferve as an an- 
tidote to the baneful eloquence of thofe writers, who difgrace 
refpectable talents, by employing them to mifreprefent and ri 
dicule every fentiment of freedom, and by pleading the caufe 
of monarchical tyranny, and of ariftocratic oppreffion.. Soy, 





Art. XVIII. Carortt Goporreni Worn, Notitia codicis 
Alexandrini, cum variis ejus leionibus omnibus, Recudendum cu- 
ravit, notafque adjecit, M.Gorriies Leserecut SPoun. 
8vo. 476 Pages. Leipzic. 1790. 


6 Bary republication of the late Dr. Worpe’s preface to his 
edition of the New Teftament * from the Alexandrian MS. 
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* See Review, vol. ixxvl. p. 545. 
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contains not only what might be called his Pralegomena, but 
alfo the whole of the various readings which he has added. 
Where M. Spoun differed in opinion from Dr. WoIDE, or where 
he thought him to be in the wrong, he has freely, yet modeftly 
exprefled his fentiments, partly in notes, partly in a pretty 
long appendix to the fifth and fixth fe&tions. His principal 
objections are directed againft the pretended antiquity of the 
Alexandrian MS. _ In various inftances, he has endeavoured to 
vindicate Wetfein’s opinion on this fubject ; and after having 
produced many proofs of omiffions, interpolations, and incon- 
fiftent readings, which are to be found in the MS. and which 
expofe the careleffnefs of its writer, he thus exprefles him- 
felf : 

‘ Quum hae omnia pretium et auoritatem Codicis Alexandrini, in 
re critica, valde minuant, viri doctiffimi, qui hunc codicem laudarunt, 
a vero videntur abcrraffé. Quo jure poteft codex, qui tot vitiis fcriba- 
rum, tot omiffionibus, tot add:tionibus, ex margine in textum intrufis, 
tot le&onibus abfonis fcatet, fic extolli, ut ex eo lectio confirmetur, vel 
in textum recipiatur? gui toties cum codicibus corruptis confentit? qui 
Sere femper Vulgate lating verfioni adberet 7? &¢. 

There are many points which M. Spoun has fuccefsfully 
controverted: but there are others, where the admirers and 
defenders of the Alexandrian MS. have, in our opinion, loft no 
ground. 

On the whole, we think that this feparate publication of 
Dr. Wo1pk’s preface, and of the various readings, will be 
very acceptable to thofe, who either could not obtain the work 
itfelf, which begins to be fcarce, or who cannot afford to give 


that high price for it, to which it is rifen. Wend....n 





Art. XIX. Exemplum Typographia Sinica, &c. i. e. A Specimen 
of Chinefe Typography, in which the Characters are reprefented 
by caft and moveable Types. By Jonn Gottios ImMmMan, 
Breitkopr. 4to. 6 Pages. Printed at Leipzic by the Author, 
1789. . 

yas fpecimen confifts of one table, containing twelve Chi- 

nefe letters ; there are three more in the title page; and all 
of them are very diftin@ly reprefented. ‘The author dedicates 
to GERMANY, the inventrefs of printing, this new exertion of 
mechanical ingenuity, and promifes to give, at fome future 
time, a farther account of his invention. Gil...s. 
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Anat. XX. Del’Etat dela France, prefent et & venir: i.e. Con- 
fiderations on the prefent and future State of France. By M. De 
Catonne, Minifter of State. 8vo. About 500 Peges. 6s. 
Boards. Spilfbury, London. 1790. 


I’ the fituation of. France be interefting, fo alfo muft be 

this important publication; which, examining into the diffi- 
culties formerly fuftained by that kingdom, compares them with 
its prefent ills; which places the meafures, that were propofed 
for its relief, in oppofition to thofe that have been adopted ; 
and which, looking forward to the refult, contrafts the pro- 
bable event, with that which might have been expected... On 
thefe heads, whatever may be the value of M. pz CALonne’s 
private fentiments and political reafonings, (which we fhall 
proceed to flate and examine,) we muft allow that his infor- 
mation is extenfive, and likely to be true: his publication, as 
was juftly faid of it *, in contradiftin€ion to that of Mr. Burke, 
is not indeed a piece of poetry; and although we may, as we moft 
eflentially do, differ from the author, yet defiring liberty not 
only for ourfelves but for others, we can never applaud that 
perfecuting fpirit, which would injure the man, becaufe it does 
not adopt his fentiments : we cannot fee the propriety of en- 
forcing truth by actions at law; nor are we aware of the po- 
licy of defending freedom, by means of intolerance and op- 
preflion. 

In his introduétion, M. pk Catonne enters into a juftifica- 
tion of his conduct in publifhing his fentiments. He afks whether 
it can be fuppofed that any particular wifh for defpotifm could 
have guided his pen: he doubts that any one ever poflefled fuch 
a with, unlefs he were perfonally interefted in the event: nor 
can it be imagined, he adds, that, enjoying an afylum afforded 
him by a free people, among whom he has refolved to end his 
days, he canentertain a defire to fee his country in flavery. His 
fole motive is the hope of being eminently, ufeful—To this 
we have nothing to objet: we can have no reafon to doubt 
the goodnefs of his intentions. One obfervation we mutt offer, 
which requires no other proof than what every reader may eafily 
find; it is, that the author, from his intimate connexion with 
the fubject on which he treats, too often becomes a party in 
the caufe. Inftead of the cool reafoner, we have the ardent and 
interefted abettor. His partiality to men is equally evident; he 
is the determined antagoni{t of one fide, and the warm pane- 
gyrift of the other; and while he expatiates on the happinefs 





* By Earl Stanhope, in the Houfe of Peers; who, at the fame 
time, advifed that the author fhould be legally profecuted, fur having, 
in this work, published a libel on the King of Great Britain. 
which 
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which would have attended the meafures that he recommends, 
he defcribes, with every poflible exaggeration, the few fcenes 
of bloodfhed and mifery which have accompanied the prefent 
revolution. —'l he mifery that has been produced, and the bloog 
that has been fhed, may perhaps be urged as giving a fanction 
to M. pe CaLonne’s fentiments, which are moderate, and, in 
general, not unfavourable to liberty : but it is a bad plea for 
thofe, who, by multiplying grievances, forced the people to 
refiftance ; for, to whom are the ills chargeable? Not to the 
people who actually commit them, but to thofe who impel them 
to the commitment. 

The grand intention of the work before us, is to inquire 
into what has been done in the National Aflemblv of France ; 
and to fhew the dangerous confequences which either have 
refulted, or are likely to refult, from their proceedings. The 
author next endeavours to point out the mode which ought to 
have been followed ; and which alone, if now adopted, can, 
in his opinion, enfure their profperity. 

He begins his work with fome general cenfures on the con- 
du& of the Aflembly: he reprefents the members as difplaying 
their eloquence in idle debates about the rights of men, while 
their king was kept in captivity, and the kingdom abandoned 
to plunder; while public authority was deftroyed, and public 
juftice unheard ; while the moft atrocious criminals efcaped, and 
innocent men were punifhed, &c. &c. Such, he exclaims, 
has been the end of this boafted regencration: they fhould have 
eftablifhed rational liberty ; they have introduced unbridled li- 
centioufnefs : they fhould have protected property; they have 
violated it in every way: they fhould have limited the feveral 
powers; they have confounded them together: they fhould 
have reftored the finances ; they have ruined them.—This is 
bad ; and the future is not better. —There is no probability, he 
obferves, that an aflembly, conftituted like the prefent, will 
reconfider its refolves ; and the continual progrefs toward ex- 
cefs can never be the way to return to moderation. ‘The af- 
fembly too has blocked up all paflage to a return, by declaring 
that their conftitutional decrees can never be altered. Nay 
more—their fellow citizens are required, by a civic oath, to 
bind themfelves to fupport a conftitution which does not exift : 
they are to {wear that this unfinifhed and unknown govern- 
ment fhall be eternally refpected, &c.—but enough of this 
declamation ; for this is merely fuch: let us attend M. DE 
CALONNE in his expofure of thofe effential defe&s, which, ac- 
cording to him, render the principal operations of the affembly 
ufelefs, and impoffible to be executed, 
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The ftate of the Finances is firft taken into confideration. 
Thefe, he informs us, are fo much injured in confequence of 
the fpeculations and decrees of the aflembly, that they can never 
be reftored, unlefs a totally different fyftem is adopted. He 
enters, at confiderable Jength, into this queftion ; and though 
it is impoffible for any but financiers, and thofe, too, conver~ 
fant with French finance, to follow him with precifion, and to 
determine with refpect to the aecuracy of his feveral items, yct 
we fhall endeavour to give a brief ftatement. 

Before the prefent Revolution, the furplus of the annual ex- 
penditure above the annual fupply, or in other words, the an- 
nual deficiency, is ftated to have been 56,230,000 livres. This 
is compared with the prefent deficiency, which confifts of the 
combined amounts of, rf, the ancient deficiency ; and, 2dly, 
the new deficiency, arifing from the diminution of the revenue, 
and the increafe of the expenditure; deducting the amount of 
propofed ceconomical favings.—It remains afterward to inquire 
by what means the affembly will fupply this deficiency. 

M. pe Catonne’s general ftatement of the prefent defici- 
ency is as follows : 











Livres. 

‘The increafed expenditure is © - -  1553:770,000 

Deduct for ceconomical favings ‘. - 75,476,000 

Remains - 80,294,000 

Add the diminution of revenue - - 119,200,000 
The additional deficiency, compofed of thefe 

two fums, will be ar - ' 19924942000 

The'former deficiency was * ° 56,230,000 

The prefent deficiency is - - 255,724,000 


Here, then, we fee, in an incredibly fhort fpace of time, an 
increafe of above 199 millions of deficiency. This immente 
fum may probably induce readers to think with us, that many 
of the items are eftimated too highly ; and that fome are mere 
temporary expences, and as fuch ought not to have been eftimated 
at all, or at Jeaft only by their intereft, as adding to an annual 
deficiency: others may perhaps think that the taxes, which 
have been decreed in augmentation of the revenue, fhould have 
been here brought in oppofition to the diminution of revenue : 
nor probably will they be convinced of the contrary by the plea 
which is urged, that thofe taxes are not yet productive ; be- 
caufe this is only a temporary drawback, and he is fettling a 
conftant and annua! deficiency, It is our opinion, that it beft 
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fuited M. De CALonne’s purpofe to keep the ftatement of the 
increafed expenditure at a diftance from that of the increafed 
revenue ; left, by having too eafy an opportunity of comparing 
them together, we might have found, what would by no means 
affift his argument, that the increafe in the latter was not un- 
equal to the increafe in the former. We fhall not forget this 
circumftance, when we come to inquire into the ftate of the 
revenue ; in the mean time, we fhall endeavour to follow M. 
De Catonne’s fteps. | 

The next article, which is noticed as tending to the utter 
ruin of the finances of France, is the increafe of the national 
debt within the laft three years. We purpofely avoid ent@ing 
into the particulars of this ; we take his own ftatement. 


The national debt, to the beginning of 1787, seins 

was - - - - 3,;020,000,000 
According to the committee of finances, the 

prefent debt is - - 45241,000,000 





The increafe, according to them, confequently i iS 1,239,000,000 
According to M, De CaLonne’s ftatement, it 

amounts to ie - “ 1,255,000,000 
Thus, then, here is an increafe of debt of above 1200 millions, 
and an annual deficiency of 250 millions: how is this to be 
paid? T'wo modes are propofed: 1ft, by the creation of new 
affignats on the national domains: adly, by a general new 
modelling of all the contributions, by which their armount may 
be rendered equal to the neceflary expenditure. Thefe pro- 


jects are feparately difcufled. 
The confequences of creating new affignats are firft invefti- 


ated. 
, M. De CatowneE profeffes that he isan enemy to this paper- 
money ; for fuch he contends that it is, its circulation being 
forced, and itfelf not being at all times convertible into f{pecie. 
He contends that, in proportion to its increafe, gold becomes 
more fcarce; and that the circulation of real money is ftill 
more impeded by the ruinous expedient of ifluing affignats for 
fmall fums. He points out the total want of refemblance be- 
tween the French paper and our bank notes; which being 
for large fums, circulating voluntarily, and being at all times 
convertible into gold, are both convenient and beneficial: He 
afks, what muft be the opinions of the people of France, with 
regard to a paper money, which, (though, at its firft emiffion, 
it was propped up by an intereft of 3 per cent.) now bears from 

to 6 per cent. difcount. He quotes the opinion of the Bifhop 
of Autun, of M. de Landine, and of M. Necker, ‘in confirma- 
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tion of his own ; and he refers, for the truth of what he affirms, 
to the example of the territorial paper-money of America; to 
that of Sweden, Ruffia, &c. &c. He imagines that thefe cir- 
cumftances wil] have weight in the aflembly ; and that inftead 
of a creation of affignats, equal in value to the whole national 
property, which he eftimates at 2,000,000,000 of livres, only 
$00 millions will be iflued ; which, added to the 400 millions 
already in circulation, will make the total of 1200 millions of 
livres. The aflembly, he fuppofes, will be led to this meafure, 
from two confiderations: 1{t, in order to promote the fale of 
the national property: adly, in hopes of re-eftablifhing the 
finances and faving the ftate. He contends that both of thefe 
fuppofitions are unfounded ; that the meafure is unavailing as 
well as unjuft: capable of producing all the mifchiefs to be 
feared ; and infufficient to bring about the advantages which 
are expected, : 
Such are the facts to be proved: the proofs are not alto- 
gether fo evident. He begins by aflerting that of the 1200 
millions of afiignats, not more than 600 millions will be ac- 
tually employed in purchafe of the national property: but his 
arguments in favour of this aflertion do not convince us. He 
reafons firft; that the fmall fums uncer 20 livres will remain 
in mercantile circulation : but will this be the cafe? Jt certainly 
will not, unlefs the affignats bear the value of f{pecie: if they 
are at any difcount, they will be collected by thofe who with to 
purchafe the national property ; and even if they are at par, 
purchafers will rather pay with them, or in other words, 
the holders of them will rather exchange them for fpecie 
with fhe purchafers, than take the hazard of keeping in 
their hand a fictitious money; which, though at the time 
equally valuable with fpecie, may and probably mufi, when 
thofe pofleffions which give it yalue are fold, fall confiderably 
under par. 
adly, It is urged, that as much of the affignat money as can 
be, will be paig for the taxes.—-How far this will be the cafe, 
we know not. Syppofing it fo to happen, {till the money will 
not be annihilated: it mult exift fomewhere: it will either ve 
in the hands of government ; or it will be again fent by them 
into circulation ; if in their hands, it is jutt the fame as their 
poflefing a part of the national property; if in circulation, it 
will be brought in exchange, where it can be employed to moft 
advantage ; “that is, in exchange for the national property ; 
fince, as far as the fale of that is concerne’, it ts fpecie: it is 
gold there, however it may be drofs every where elfe.—One 
queflion may perhaps be here worth confidering : how will the 
ciate, if they are received by government in payment of 
taxes, 
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taxes, be received *: as fpecie?—or according to their value 
in circulation, bearing a confiderable difcount? If as f{pecie, 
will not government be lofers, fince they cannot again circu- 
late them as fuch? If at adifcount, will it not be difcrediting 
their own notes? 

The third reafon why the affignats will not be brought in 
exchange for the national property is, that a part will go to ne- 
ceflitous creditors, who will not be in a fituation to purchafe ; : 
but then thefe neceffitous creditors muft pay away the affignats 
to their own prefling creditors, who either themfelves will bring 
them to the beft market, (if they have held them long enough, ) 
or who muft have parted with them to others by whom they 
will be brought. So that on the whole there appears no ground 
for fuppofing that one half of the aflignats will never be brought, 
in order to purchafe the national property, 

The refult then, ¢ that the national property will not be 
bought,’ as far as it refts on thefe foundations, is not to be ad- 
mitted: nor do we fee how it can be argued with any fuccefs, 
that the holders of the afignats will keep them in their poflef- 
fion, rather than exchange them for the domains, &c. becaufe 
they cannot have any confidence that thefe domains will form 
a conftant and unalienable property. —Certainly the lands are 
more fure property than the paper; and if, in the eyes of the 
nation, the poflefiion of the lands themfelves is of no value, 
what can be the value of bills, whofe whole worth is that 
they are exchangeable for thofe lands, which are worth 
nothing ? 

M. De Caronne next proceeds to fhew that the creation 
of affignats, and the fale of the national property, will not re- 
eftablith the finances, nor lighten the burthens of the people. 

After treating at large on what he terms the tyrannical and 
fcandalous defpoiling of the clergy, &c. he affirms, that this 
feizure of their property can be ‘attended with no profit: that 
the ecclefiaftical revenues will*not be fufficient to anfwer the 
ecclefiaftical expences; and, finally, that the pofleffion of the 
Jands of the clergy will add to the expences of the nation 50 
millions of livres per ann. befide the reimburfement of the debts 
of the clergy, amounting to the grofs fum of 150 millions! — 
but how can all this be?—If their pofleftions are taken from the 
clergy, and if their incomes are * indecently’ \eflened, how hap- 
pens it that thofe pofleffions which have hitherto fo well fub- 
fifted them, fhould juft now prove infufficient for their fub- 
fiftence? We are ata lofs to decide, unlefs it be becaule tythes 





* We believe that a decifion has taken place on this fubjeQ: 
bat, being ignorant of the particulars, we ftate the quettion. 
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are abolifhed. Now, if this be the reafon, why then, as thefe 
tythes were gathered from the people, it is no hardfhip on the 
people, if, in confequence of their abolifhment, they are re. 
quired to pay a lefs fum, collected in a lefs tyrannical manner. 
Therefore this argument, and all the confequences depending 
On it, are nugatory. 

It is next argued, and, we muit confefs, with great inge- 
nuity, that the benefit arifing from the fale of the national pro- 
perty will be infignificant, nay, loft, when compared with the 
immenfity of the deficiency which it is to fupply. From the 
fale of thefe Jands, will arife, fays the author, a certain fum of 
money, which, going to the difcharge of the debts, will lefien 
the annual expenditure by fo much as was the intereft of that 
fum.—All this cannot, however, be fet down as favings; be- 
caufe, by the fale of the lands, the revenue arifing from them 
is loft *: it is only then the furp/us, by which the annual in- 
tereft of the fum arifing from the fale, exceeds the former 
annual revenue collected from the lands, which can be reckon- 
ed as a faving to the ftate, or as leflening the deficiency. 
This /furplus is eftimated at 40 millions per annum; and we are 
informed that the intereft which the firit aflignats bore, (3 per 
cent.) amounting to 12 millions on the 400 millions of affignats, 
is not brought in deduction of thefe 40 millions: neither ought 
it to be, fince in one cafe the fum is only the intereft of the 
capital faved; in the other, it is the capital itfelf. Yet this 
circumftange is glofled over: it is pretended that the 12 mil- 
lions are omitted, becaufe fome miftakes, on the other fide, may 
have crept into the calculation. 

There are fome other drawbacks, however, on this benefit of 
40 millions, which M. De Catonne does ftate. The firft 
is, that when the affignats fhall be all reclaimed by the treafury 
in confequence of the fale of the lands, thefe being withdrawn 
from circulation, the price of pravifion muft rife; confequently, 
the price of labour, and confequently, alfo, the expenditure of 
government :—but muft this confequence neceflarily enfue ? 
According to a former argument of M. De Catonne, the 
prefence of the affignats rendered gold fcarce: their being with- 
drawn may then perhaps again make it plenty: but waving 
this, is a dearnefs of provifion a conftant and natural confe, 
quence of a fcarcity of money? If money be plenty, it may 
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® Very true: this revenue is loft: dut it has never yet been flated 
as,an increase of the income of government: it ought to have been fo 
ftated: fince the expences of the clergy are brought as an increafe 
of government’s expenditure.—We fhall notice this fallacy here- 
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be purchafed for lefs value than if it be fcarce: in other words, 
more moncy will, in a plentitul curculation, be given for pro- 
vifion, than in a diminifhed circulation: but if the labourer 
muft give more money for his provifion, more muft be paid to 
him for his labour; and thus, reafoning upward, a government 
will fpend moft, when money is moft plentiful. Be it remem- 
bered, however, that in this mode of reafoning, it is taken for 
granted, that all extraneous confiderations are excluded: as, 
whether it be peace or war, plenty or famine, &c. The 
ftate, excepting as far as regards its money, is fuppofed to re- 
main in exactly the fame fituvation: otherwile every body has 
felt that in war, though money may be fcarce, provifions are 
ftill high priced; and that after a war, the price may perhaps 
fall, though money may grow more plentiful, becaufe provi- 
fions are then more ealily procured, &c. &c. 

Another drawback on the 40 millions of benefit, will be the 
want of coin in the treafury, which will oblige government to 
convert the aflignats into fpecie, and pe rhaps even to import 
gold at an uncommon expence. All thefe, in conjunction, 
will abfolutely reduce this great national benefit, this laft 
prop of the ftate, to—noTHiInG!——-What! is a capital of 
2,,000,000,000 livres then totally annihilated? Has an annual 
income of 1c0 millions altogether vanifhed? Let us inquire what 
M. De Catonnz has provided to fill up this monftrous gap. 

He now proceeds to eftimate what might arife from new- 
modelling the taxes? There being a deficiency of 250 millions, 
it is necefiary, fays M. De Catonne, that 250 millions of 
new revenue fhould arife from the new arrangement of the 
taxes. He confiders the means of levying this {um, under the 


heads of L’impofition réelle, or land-tax ; impofition perfanelle, 


ou To or tax on perfonal property ; and / tmpofition. 


indirecte, or taxes on goods and confumption, &c. 

He urges the impoffibility of increafing the land-tax more 
than by the fum of 130 millions yearly: confequently, a de- 
ficiency of 120 millions ftill remains. The fecond mode of 
taxation fhould rather, he thinks, be abolifhed, or at leaft re- 
ftri€ted, than enlarged; he allows, however, that 40 millions 
of increafe may be gained by it: the deficiency then becomes 
80 millions; nor can this by any means be leflened by taxes of 
the third kind, fince thefe taxes themfelves are likely to prove 
lefs productive than they have hitherto been, even fuppofing an 
increafe of 20 millions to be produced from an extenfion of the 
droit de Timbre. 

‘ Thus then, after having attacked al] poffeffions, and all ranks; 
independently of reductions ‘and reforms; after having deprived an 
infinite nymber of citizens of their eltates; after invading the pro- 
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perty of the church, and the patrimony of the crown; and after 
being forced to create 1200 millions of paper-money; when they 
fhall have doubled the tax on Jand, and on perfonal property, and 
perhaps quintupled /a taxe du Timdre: ftill all will be infufficient. 
Still there will remain an enormous deficiency, for the payment of 
which a new fpecies of taxation muf be invented; a fpecies, of 
which the mind has no conception, but which, be it what it may, 
muft add to the mifery of a miferable people. They will have ruin- 
ed an infinity of individuals, without alleviating the public.’ 
Before we give implicit credit to this melancholy account, 
Jet us recur to a former difcuffion refpecting the fale of the na- 
tional property. ‘The favings arifing to the ftate from this fale 
of lands, equal in value to 2,¢00,000,000 livres, was ftated as 
amounting to fo much, as was the /urplus of the intereft of the 
purchafe-money above the revenue of thelands. We then hinted, 
and we now repeat it, that this revenue itfelf has never been 
taken into the ftatement, as increafing the receipts of govern- 
ment, ‘The expences and debts of the clergy have been added 
to the annual deficiency, becaufe the public, having taken their 
revenue, muft provide for them: but their revenue does not 
appear to be {tated as affording the means of this provifion, 
Now this revenue is at prefent coming to government, and 
therefore it is to be brought into the increafe of its income: 
when the lands are fold, then the intereft of the whole 2 mul- 
viards, amounting to 100 millions, muft be reckoned as an 
annual increafe to government. ‘The prefent increafed income 
of the ftate, (and that probably eftimated too low,) is then 
60,000,000 livres; and will be in future 100,000,000 livres. 
Now thefe 100,000,000 livres, being deducted from the def- 
ciency of 250,000,000 livres, reduce it to 150,000,000 livres, 
and when 130,000,000 livres of increafe are gained on the 
land-tax, then there remain but 20,000,000 livres of deficiency; 
and if it be ftill allowed, as M. De CaLonne does allow, 
though grudgingly, that a further increafe of 40,000,000 livres 
may arife from the tax on perfonal property, then, exclufively 
of what may be gained by the third mode of raifing the fupply, 
government will have a furplus of 20,000,000 livres annually*. 
Thus then vanifhes all the fad profpect, fo lamentably de- 
lineated in this very ingenious and interefting portraiture of the 
prefent diftrefles of France: the review of which will be con- 
cluded in another article. CG. 





* We do not mean to fay that our ftatement is altogether correct: 
perhaps not: it fhews, however, that matters are not fo bad as is 
pretended; nor does there feem any abfolute neceflity for ordering 
all the National Aflembly a Ja Janterne. 
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Art. XXI. Tutro Letrer to Dr. James Hutton, F.R.S. 
Edinburgh, on the History or THe EarTu. 


SIR, Windfor, Fan. 4, 1791. 

] N my fecond letter * on your Theory of the Earth, 1 have 
proved, that the apparent decay of our and, 1s only an ope- 

bia which reduces its /feep parts into flopes: by which means 
our continents, inftead of wearing away, as you thought, are 
conftantly improving, and will arrive to a higher ftate of ferti- | 
lization than the prefent, which then fhall laft as long as the 
known caufes fhall remain as they are. 

I come now to a different kind of furvey of our continents, 
which I fhall introduce by your own expreffions. ‘* We are 
invettigating’’ (you fayts p.- 297) ‘* the age of the prefent | 
land, trom the beginning of that body which was in the bottom of 
the fea.” Having thus announced the object of your inveftiga- 
tion, we were to expect a conclufion relating to time pa/?; but 
in the clofe of your inquiry, we find its object entirely different 5 | 
the conclufion relates to future time: * It is in vain,” (you | 








fay, p. 293) ‘* to meafure a quantity which efcapes our notice, 
and which hiftory cannot afcertain: we might juft as well at- 
tempt to meafure the diftance of the ftars without a parallax, as q 
to calculate the de/fruétion of the folid land without a meafure i | | 
correfponding to the whole.” | 
Permit me to reprefent to you, that with the view of in- 
| veitigating the age of the prefent Jand, an inquiry refpecting i 
the time in which its deftruétien thall be completed, was far | 
from your purpofe. It is not furprizing that you find no 
means of calculation in this refpect, fince the operation that 
you fuppofe going on, does not exilt; our continents are cer- 
tainly not deffraying: but you might have acquired, by various 
means, a diftinct idea of their age; for we fee, on them, many 
forts of effects, which, from the nature of their caufes, mutt 
have had their origin at the beginning of that body which, before, 
was in the bottom of the fea; and diitinét parts of thole effeéts, 
produced in éuczun times, are comparable to the whale. his, 
Sir, will be the fubject of the pretent, and of a following letter. 
This new inquiry will relate to fome of the fame diitin@ive 
parts of the furface of our continents, as were the objects of 
the former; continued changes tending to a maximum, are their 
characteriftics. I have already proved that tendency, as relate 





* See Rev. App. to the 2d vol of the New Sexes; and tor 
the firft letter, fee the number for June in the fame volume, | 
+ Edinb, ‘l'ranfa@ions, vol.1. 
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ing to future time; and now I fhall examine the fame changes, 
in their correfpondence with time paft. 

1. In returning, for the prefent purpofe, to the tops of our 
mountains, | fhall begin a ftep higher than in my laft letter. I 
had then only to colleét, without any poffibility of lofs, all the 
fragments feparated from thofe high grounds by natural caufes : 
therefore I pafled over the central ridges of their great chains; 
it being fufficient to take notice of thofe fragments, by meeting 
them in certain paflages, where they muft firft gather, before 
they fall into the beds of the main ftreams; the only convey- 
ance for them out of the mountains: but we fhall have a number 
of interefting objects to fludy in thofe high regions, where the 
characters of decay feem fo ftrongly imprefled, that to thofe who 
arrive there uninformed, they muft appear as the tomb-{ftones 
of our continents. However, from thofe towering monuments 
of devaftation, to the fteep hillock rifing over a fmooth plain, 
there is no difference, either in the general caufes of their de- 
ftruction, or in the inference that may be drawn from them, to 
determine the age of our continents: all thofe grounds came 
out of the fea in a much more rugged ftate than that in which 
they now appear; which ftate has been the original caufe of their 
decay; and whatever be their height, if they are ftill abrupt, the 
operation which tends to fmooth them is not finifhed. 

2. It is unnecellary to enlarge on the proof, that all the /feep 
high grounds of our coxtinents, came out of the fea in the fame de- 
caying {tate in which they now are. Abrupt fides of mountains, 
fometimes many thoufand feet high, exhibit the /e¢?zons of num- 
berlefs frara, the moit part of which are confiderably out of 
the horizontal pofition in which they mutt have been formed. 
Confequently, thofe /eétions, and a-fortiori, thofe of lefs mag- 
nitude, but having the fame characters, muft have been the 
effect of fome caufe which had the power of overturning the 
whole mafs of the frata themfelves. So far we cannot but 
agree; for your theory on the formation of our continents is 
founded, as well as mine, on caufes which muft have produced 
fuch a diforder; and in refpect of the continents once dry, we 
agree alfo, that no other cau’‘es of alteration can be admitted, 
than thofe which are ftill in ation. This then ought to be 
fufficient to eftablifh, that the great chafms of our continents 
exifted at their origin; but as many other queftions depend on 
that primary one, [ muft treat it more particularly. 

3. The huge ruins of high mountains inclofe, in the moft 
chaotic manner, immenfe fpaces, now vacant, though they muft 
have been filled, formerly, with the continuation of the fame 
ftrata, the remains of which now furround them. This is 4 
very ftrong feature of our continents, which muft ftrike every 
beholder capable of feeling aftonifhment at the wouders of na- 
ture; 
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ture; and he will afk himfelf, © What is become of the im- 
menfe bulk of materials which are miffing in thofe vacancies?” 
This then is the firft and precife object, which muft excite the 
attention of the curious, with refpect to geologic fyftems; but 
at the fame time it muft create a juft difidence of every fyflem 
which does not give a clear and fatisfactory account of fuch 
ftriking monuments of revolution. 

4. It is not even neceflary to travel in mountains, in order to 
receive the impreflion of thofe wonderful objects : landfcape 
painters and engravers have {pread their pictures in every clafs 
of dwellings, from the fumptuous palace to the humble cottage; 
fteep mountains, threatening rocks, deep-winding valleys, 
waterfalls, tumultuous torrents foaming between tumbled maiies 
of impending caves, are the objects which they commonly ine 
termix with fofter fcenes, for picturefque effet; and far from 
ever exceeding nature in that ruinous appearance of fome parts 
of our dand, they muft ever r:main much below the ftupendous 
fcenes which they attempt to reprefent. 

5. If it were not for the vague idea of fome geologifts, that 
the running-waters, working, ages after ages, on the furface 
of our continents, have ploughed down their deepeft valleys, and 
have formed the ills, either by fcooping the foil round them, 
or by raifing heaps of rubbifh, every attentive man would con- 
fider thofe objects with a curious eye; and finding on every 

fieep ground evident marks of a continued decay, it would na- 
-turally occur to his mind, that fuch an operation muft have had 
a beginning, not impofible to be determined; and that its difs 
covery might lead to fome great event in the hiftory of our 
globe. I flrall then firft remove that caufe of incuriofity, by 
proving, that the /and-waters, thofe which have run over the 
furface of our ¢ ntinents ever fince they exifted, have had no 
fhare whatever in the production of the ruinous appearance of 
fo many of their parts, except along the immediate cnannel of 
fome ftreams: for if that queftion is once determined beyond 
the power of difpute, the phenomena which I have defcribed, 
will re-aflume the power that they ought to have had long fince 
on thofe who think nature worth obferving: and that attention 
will anfwer a greater purpofe than is commonly thought; 
which I will explain when all the previous queftions have been 
thoroughly examined. 

6. The icy vailzys of the Alps are now known to moft curi+ 
ous travellers; it is become the fafhion to vifit them: let then 
afnion be, in this inftance, ufeful to mankind, by afcertaining 
fome facts, the light of which, being fpread over all the pheno- 
mena of the fame kind, will render them equally great in their 
confequences. To the vifitors of the ps then, I appeal, for 


the exadinefs of what I am going to defcribe; and from ~ 
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of them I expeét, that by their example, they will excite curi- 
ofity and attention to numberlefs objects, not fo ftupendous, 
but equally important in the hiftory of the earth. 

. Lofty and abrupt ranges of pyramidal rocks are the 
wonderful borders of the icy valleys of the Alps, and every part 
of them is in continual decay. If decay and propulfion of mate- 
rials by running waters, had been the caufes of the vaft excava- 
tions manifefted by the /eétions of the fata all around, every 
channel of the waters thence proceeding, would be levelled with 
rubbifh : for, the neceflary effeé& of running waters propelling 
broken materials, is to fill up with them every hollow place, 
till all the grounds which they pervade, being reduced toa regular 
flope, they wander over thole fpread materials. Let us then 
confult attentively the phenomena on that firft leading queftion. 

8. There is hardly any water that runs in thofe immenfe 
high walleys of the Alps: the waters that come down their {teep 
fides, from rain or thaw of fnow, pafs immediately under the 
accumulated ice which fills them ; where, conftantly ftopped 
in the points of bearing of the ice upon the ground, they fitrate 
more than they run. ‘This is a firft view of the object, which, 
in the very theatre of the greateft pa/? devaftations, excludes 
completely the idea, that they have been produced by running 
waters; and the other following facts, will only illuftrate that 
peremptory exclufion. tft, A part of the waters that come 
out of. thofe valleys, falls in ca/cades, from the edges of fteep 
tocks, over lower grounds: if waters, thus iffuing from under 
the ice, had contributed to produce the vacancies now exifting 
between the upper ridges, the rubbifh carried off, accumulating 
up to thofe rocks, would have long ago prevented cafcades, as 
it has happened in many parts of thofe mountains, where rubbifh 
is really carried down. adly, In the lower outlets of the icy 
valleys, the water comes out of the ce in the fame manner as 
fome celebrated ftreams, Arethuja, Vauclufe, and others, come 
out at once from under fome:rock or hillock ; that water has no 
open channel, till it has cleared the zce, and being firft filtered 
through its crevices, it never brings out any other materials 
than coarfe fand: furely, the immenfe quantity of materials 
miffing in the upper parts, cannot have been carried away 
through fuch channels. 3dly, When thofe waters, being united 
in the firft lower valleys, begin to form torrents, they often 
meet with narrow cuts, where they itill undergo repeated falls 
between broken rocks; and thefe are the only paflages through 
which any water can have come out of the fame extent of high 
grounds, ever fince the exiitence of our continents: now, if the 
materials miffing in the upper valleys had been carried away by 
waters, that immenfe quantity of rubbifh would have either 
{topped or widened thofe paflages, aud reduced the whole length 
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of the channel to an equal declivity. Laftly, If it were ob- 
jected, that the rubbifh has been carried down by degrees to 
wider places, we fhould then come to a decifive proof of the 
contrary, from a fact which I have ftated in my former letter ; 
many hollow places, now /akes, are pervaded by fome of thofe 
accumulated waters ever fince they ran; there the whole quan- 
tity of the rubbifh which they have propelled, has remained, and 
it amounts to nothing, compared with the vacancies above. 

. I have begun this particular furvey of our continents, by 
diftin&t and well known parts of the great {cene of ruin and de- 
vaftation exhibited in the 4/ps; not on account of their great 
vacancies between eminences compofed of broken and mouldering 
firata, which is a common phenomenon on the furface of our 
continents ; but becaufe of the peremptory proofs which we 
have in thofe parts, that running waters have had no fhare in 
the ruinous ftate of our mountains; and that confequently their 
chafms exifted, from the beginning of the prefent land, which was 
before in the bottom of the fea; and now | fhall give you a fimilar 
demonftration, in refpect of abrupt eminences. 

10. None of the deeply diflected tops of the immenfe ridge 
of the A/ps, can be affected by any water, except that of imme- 
diate rain or thaw of fnow, which, trickling down the rifing 
grounds in a thoufand rills, never unites on them in any ftream 
capable of difturbing large or weighty materials ; and confe- 
quently, the operations of the various caufes defigned by the 
collective word weather, may be obferved there unmixed with 
any fenfible effe& arifing from the impulfe of running waters. 
Now, Sir, thofe immenfe obelifks, which no continental caufe 
can have produced, are as fhattered as any part of the valleys 
where torrents are raging ; and the only alteration produced on 
them by the weather, an alteration which ftill continues at a 
great rate, is that of foftening their abrupt furfaces, without 
any fenfible lofs of their materials, which accumulate round the 
fteep grounds whence they fall. 

11. When a long continued inattention to certain objects 
of nature, has rendered man infenfible to them, he commonly 
remains fo, till fome object of the fame clafs, but of a great 
magnitude, roufes his attention. Our foft vales, their rich 
meadows, their rifing grounds covered with verdure up to pic- 
turefque rocks, have been in all ages attracting {pots for men ; 
there were the firft fettlements, and there ftill the traveller 
flackens his pace: but we do not expect to receive any im- 
portant inftruction from thofe objects, and not being contulted, 
they remain filent. If the decaying ornaments of the bordering 
hills, thofe recks boldly projecting with endangered trees over 
them, excite fome degree of aftonifhment, it is foon diflipated 
by the vague idea, that time pa/? has no bounds; and if fome 
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attention is given to cau/es, without which, time effects now 
thing, the innoxious /iream, meandering in the vale, 1s charged 
with devattations, from which the vale ithelf is fuppofed to have 


proceeded: nothing, in that curfory manner of ftudying na- 


ture, ftops the {pirit of fyftem ; the fpace is wide open before 
the prefumed thief; and his accomplice, as receiver of the 
boundlefs fuecefion of thefts, is no lefs than the ocean :—but 
in the great ridges of mountains, there are immenfe excavations, 
bordered alfo by ruin-like eminences; and we are abfolutely 
{ure, that the zaterials milling in thofe valleys, have not been 
carried into the eccan.—Here imagination is ftopped, and the 
aftonifhment of reafon begins.—I fha!l now fuppofe, that fome 
attentive men, roufed by that firft fact, and conceiving great 
doubts on what has been maintained by fome geologifts on the 
operations of running waters, is refolved to obferve for himfelf, 

12. Our obferver comes firft into one of thofe vales, fo nu- 
merous on our continents, where rapid flopes, covered with 
verdure and furmounted by cdrupt rocks, are the winding bor- 
ders of a fpace, the bottom of which is /evelled and pervaded by 
a clear fiream. Nothing in that quiet fcene raifes the idea of 
devaftation; but our obferver knows, that the now pacific 
water, fometimes fwells, becomes turbid, overhows the mea- 
dows, and that, in fome of its floods, it has produced great 
havock in the neighbouring grounds; and as this is the caufe 
referred to by fome geologifts, he will not form any judgment 
on its effects, till he has fome opportunity to fee it at work. 
This may happen in autumn, when all the furrounding grounds 
having been foaked by a long continuance of heavy 1 rain, the 
flood is greater than ufual: rapid and turbid torrents rufh out 
from all fides ; the clear river is changed into a muddy pool, 
which covers the bottom of the vale; and trees carried down 
by the ftream, are figns of a violent attack on fome parts of 
the neighbouring grounds. 

13. I hofe unwelcome changes of fcene may have lodged in 
many minds a prejudice which they might remove: nobody is 
fond of going in queft of knowlege, during fuch an inaufpi- 
cious ftate of the elements: but our obferver is refolute; and 
notwithftanding the inclemency of the weather, and the badnefs 
of the roads, he approaches the {cene, where the wet and weaken- 
ed grounds are attacked by the raging waters. In going up the 
main inundation he meets with muddy torrents, rufhing from 
recefles of the vale; and there being itopped, he climbs by the 
fides of thofe waters, in order to examine their operations, and: 
to find a paflage higher up. There he firft obferves, that thofe 
fwoln rills are only made turbid, becaufe their channels are ftill 
too narrow for the quantity of water gathered in them : for, the 
fides of the fort of trough in which thole channels confift, are 
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fupets formed of loofe materials fallen from the abrupt incum- 
ent rocks; and the unufual bulk of the rapid water which 
now pafles in that trough, caufes the bafe of thofe flopes to be 
attacked, and fome of their materials to be carried away. There 
alfo he obferves, that all the trees now ftanding on the upper 
parts of thofe /lopes, muft tumble down fucceflively : for the 
loofe grounds on which they have grown are undermined ; and 
the fteep fections of thofe grounds, though out of the reach of 
the torrents, are gradually demolifhed by the weather ; thereby 
forming new /lopes under thofe which are now decaying. It is 
efpecially from thofe attacks of the water on loofe grounds, that 
it is made turbid; but at the fame time he obferves, that all the 

ravel fo torn, fubfides as foon as the water comes to wider 
and lefs inclined parts of the channel, and that meer duft is 
carried down into the main flood. Laftly, In fome widen- 
ed parts of thofe channels, he obferves, that the new /lpes 
formed under the ruinous ones, are, even in that extraordinary 
weather, out of the reach of the torrents; and he may judge, 
that, when every other part of the bottom of thofle troughs 
fhall be made wide enough to contain the fame quantity of 
water in a fixed bed, the flopes, covered again with verdure, 
will remain unimpaired. ‘Thefe fide torrents are the feeders of 
the main flood below, and the fame operations take place along 
the courfe of every one of them, up to the remotelt ri//, which 
is then alfo become a torrent. 

14. Our obferver has now entered on a diftin@ field; or 
what I fhall call hereafter, a diftin&t fem of grounds ; in 
which he is fure, that, ever fince the origin of our continents, 
all the rain-water that has not immediately funk into the foil, 
muft have followed the fame courfe which it now purfues. He 
knows every part of that fet of grounds where the rain-water, 
by gently following oppofite declivities, divides itfelf between 
that /j/fem and the next grounds which feed other Rivers, 
without any power of altering their original boundaries ; and 
thence he traces in his mind, the firft gathered ri//s, the forms 
of their various channels, the places of their meeting, many 
fpots where they fall abruptly, and many where they abate 
their courfe. Comparing, then, what he has now obferved of 
the effects of a heavy and Jafting raz in that area, with its 
effects on other high grounds of equal extent, but whofe de- 
clivities are regular and fmooth, he is ftruck with the idea, 
that the firft {mall ri//s produced by the firit rain which fell on 
his fy/tem, could not have gathered, fo as to form thofe diftinct 

reams which he has obferved, if that area had not previou/ly 
been interfected by deep furrows trending to a lower place: for, 
rain-water, the fource of all our continental waters, has not the 


power of driving heavy materials, till it has acquired bulk and 
Rra2 velocity ; 
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velocity ; and being once fettled in a channel, it cannot have 
any materials to drive along, except what may fall in its way. 
Now, the firft of thofe circumftances mutt arife from previou/fly 
wide and deep interfection of the ground, which alfo muft have 
a great declivity ; and the laft can only proceed from originally 
abrupt and decaying fides of thofe excavations. ‘Thence the 
prefent regular ftate of fo many high grounds, which, though 
lofe, are not interfected by cha/ms on any of their declivities: 
their furface was originally even, and the firft fmall rz//s of the 
rain-water, remaining conftantly feparate on that furface, have 
never acquired the power of digging dales and vales bordered 
with /feep fides. Such is the firft general confequence derived 
by our obferver, both from his prefent remarks, and from all 
the facts which they recall to his mind; and on that previows 
point, he concludes finally, that attributing the deep channels 
which interfect his fyfem of grounds, to the waters which are 
now feen pervading it, would be, taking for the effec? of reams, 
the very caufe of almoft every diftinét fream on our continents 
from their beginning ; namely, original hollow tracks. 

15. A firft fettled point in fuch inquiries, is a firft ftep that 
may lead farther. Our obferver now intends to examine, what 
has been the real effect of running-watcrs, for altering the origé= 
nal form of his fy/tem; and in that inquiry he firft compares 
the fides of the vale with its lower ground. The inundation 
which he has obferved, notwith{ftanding its excefs, did not reach 
the fopes of loofe materials, formed on the fides of that vale, 
under the vertical /eé?ions of the upper grounds ; confequently, 
the /?reams cannot have had any fhare in the form of thofe 
fides ; they were originally fteep and crumbling, and their rub- 
bifh has fucceffively formed thofe fypes now covered with ver- 
dure but fince thofe /ides were originally abrupt, it is not in 
the nature of things, that they could then inclofe an horizontat? 
ground: fuch a cha/m was to have an irregular bottom, and 
mutt have extended below the prefent level ; confequently, that 
horizontal ground, extending from hill to hill in the bottom of 
the vale, muft confift of loofe materials carried down by the 
fide-torrents. When our obferver forms that conjecture, the 
Jiream is confined in its ufual bed, and much reduced by long 
dry weather: from that eircum{tance, a deep fection of the 
ground is left uncovered on the banks of the Aream, and there 
his conjecture is confirmed ; ‘for the upper part of that ground 
is meer fand, and the fragments of the /fony frata which com- 
pofe the neighbouring hills, are feen in the loweft parts of the 
fection. 

160. That fuccefion in the fediments compofing the horizon- 
tal ground of the vale, points out to our obferver a fort of 
chronometer ; by comparing that fucceflive work of the fireams, 
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with the ftate of the fopes and fleep grounds, in the channels of 


the fide torrents: which channels, hereafter, I fhall call dales. 
In a new furvey of thofe, now quiet paflages of meer ri//s or 
rivulets, he finds firft, that many of them are furmounted, like 
the vale itfelf, by aprupt fections of the upper grounds; and 
a greater proximity of their fides permitting an immediate 
comparifon between them, he obferves, in many places, that 
their frrata,have no correfpondence, either in direction, fitua- 
tion, or height: whichis a new proof, that all thefe cha/ms have 
been the effects of convulfians, antecedent to the prefent ftate of 
our continents. He alfo remarks characteriftic differences be- 
tween moft part of the da/es and the vale; from which differ- 
ences muft have refulted thofe which are obferved in the effects 
of running-waters. ‘The vale was a wide and deep cha/m; the 
dales were narrow crevices branching from that main one, 
The rubbifh, which, from the beginning, has fallen from the 
abrupt fides of the vale, has never been carried off by any 
external caufe; the bottom of that wide cha/m became firit a 
fort of lake, along which the accumulated rubbifh remained 
undifturbed : but in the narrower and rapid dales, the firft 
JSragments falling from the fteep fides, met together in the bot- 
tom of the trough ; and the torrents, whenever they were form- 
ed by heavy rains, drove them down to the vale; where they 
were {pread by the united waters. None of thole fragments 
could remain in the rapid parts of the troughs, except what 
filled their hollow parts, and levelled fome wide fpaces; but 
every fragment carried farther, remained in the vale, where the 
water, from the extent of the fpace, could not have any fenfible 
degree of rapidity. All the hollow parts of the bottom of the 
vale were then to be filled and levelled, before any fragment 
could proceed farther: that operation, begun with fragments, 
has been finifhed with fand; fince fand only is found at fome 
depth in the horizontal ground: conicquently, nothing but /and 
can ever have been carried out of that vale, by the waters pall- 
ing through it. 

17. The prefent flate of the dales affords inftances of the 
fame phenomenon, and points out its caufe. In going 
up fome of thoie paflages, our obferver finds, at fuccef- 
fively higher levels, fome horizontal grounds, whole feétions 
on the banks of the contracted rivulet, exhibit the fame order 
of materials, that is obferved in the Aorizontal {oil of the vale: 
no large fragments are perceived in thole /ections, but in tie 
Jowett parts; and confequently, none of thole proceeding from 
higher grounds, have pafied farther. ‘Vhefe grounds lie in 
wide parts of the dales, which parts originally were hollow ; 
and there alfo, as in the vale, the /lopes, praduced by the decay 
of the fides, defcend without interruption, from the upper 
Rr 3 abrupt 
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abrupt parts (if any remain) down to the horizontal foil: thofe 
flepes were formed originally round fmall /akes, in which the 
{pread water had no power to difturb them; and thofe Jakes 
have been filled, firft with fragments, and then with fand; the 
whole proceeding from above :—but in greater declivities and 
narrower paflages, many of the /flopes are divided in their 
height by abrupt fections ; the higheft and moft ancient parts 
being in decay, and new /flpes having been formed under 
them. This is found in very deep parts of the cha/m, which 
receive a great abundance of water in times of flood, and are 
much wider overhead than in the bottom. In fuch parts of the 
dales, the firft flopes produced by their decaying fides, could 
only be preferved, fo long as they did not ob{truct the courfe of 
the water: for when they came to meet from fide to fide, they 
were foon deftroyed, and their materials were carried away by 
the ftream. Such demolitions were frequent, as long as the 
trough remained too narrow to contain a moderate quantity of 
water: but thereby the decay of the fides was more rapid, as 
they remained uncovered with flopes ; and the paflage widened : 
but when, by thofe repeated demolitions of the /dpes, they 
were retired to fuch a diftance, as to be out of the reach of 
common floods, they rofe againft the decaying rocks, and 
vegetation binding their furface, it was no more fufceptible of 
fliding down. However, thofe firft fettled flopes were not yet 
fafe ; in extraordinary floods, they were attacked at the bottom, 
and afterwards, while they were increafing in height, from the 
continued decay of the rocks above, their abrupt fections moul- 
dered by the weather: thence flopes under flopes, the loweft of 
which were, from time to time, attacked by great torrents, till 
they were removed out of their reach, 

18. Such are the general clafles of /ucceffive operations, 
which our obferver clearly traces on the fides ot his dales ; and 
their varieties in different parts, may generally be affigned to 
determinable differences in the original fate of thofe parts. 
Some rocks, for inftance, peeping here and there out of the 
floping grounds, betray the original ruinous ftate of thofe 
fides, and fhew evidently that the cha/m has been the effect of 
a convulfion : immenfe pieces of rock were, at firtt, either pro- 
jecting out of the broken fides, or heaped again{t them; and 
now they are almoft buried in a quantity of rubbifh, which is, 
or will be in time, bound together by vegetation. In every 
part where thofe floping grounds have already their bafe out of 
the reach of torrents, they are covered with verdure: the 
rain, which they can only receive from the air, finks into 
their porous foil ; and being collected in millions of internal 
channels, it only helps to feed the fprings. The moft part of 
thofe grounds, though from a long time covered with vegeta- 
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tion, ftill receive rubbifh from the fteep upper parts; but mofs, 
herbaceous plants, and fhrubs, bind fuccetlively thofe layers of 
new foil into a tenacious cruft, unimpairable by the weather. 


This is the caufe why fo few Jarge fragments of the ftill decay- 


ing parts of the dales are now carried down to the general re- 
ceptacle: the fragments which, in their firit fall, attain the 
bed of the torrents, or thofe which are ftiil torn by thefe from 
their banks, if propelled as far down as the wa/z, fubfide there, 
forming promontory-like accumulations over the general le- 
vel. Nothing then, but /fand, is now, in the greateft flood, 
floated by any of the fide-torrents, when they meet together in 
the vale; and the whole quantity of that /ezd which cannot re- 
main fulpended in water that moves flowly, as does that of the 
vale, is depotited on the overflowed grounds. 

Our obferver has now accomplifhed the different pur- 
pofes tor which he had undertaken that exact furvey of a cer- 
tain extent of grounds, which, from the orzgim of our conti- 
nents, mult have been drained by the fame {fet of channels. ‘lhe 
frit of thofe purpofes was to difcover, from the prefent ftate of 
thofe grounds, and the caufes acting of them, the ftate in 
which they were when they came out of the for ; and he has 
found, that they were to be interfected by great cha/ms, the 
fides of which were abrupt, and fufceptible of decay by the na- 
tural caufes aGling on our continents. 

His fecond purpofe was, to afcertain the real effects of 
running waters in that area, and to diftinguifh them from thofe 
which may collectively be affigned to the weather; and in this 
refpect he has found, 1ft, That a great impetuolity is necel- 
fans for ffreams to carry along any materials heavier than Sand. 
adly, hat a great declivity i is required to produce that impe- 
tuolity, gdly, That thofe waters being the refult of collected 
rain, become only impetuous by being aflembled i in fettled chan- 
nels, 4thly, That before thole reams, once fettled, can pro- 
pel any Joole materials, thefe mutt fall in their way, by caufes 
foreign to their own impulfe.  sthly, That loofe materials can 
only come into the beds of /freams, by talling from /feep grounds 
lying along them. 6thly, That when, either at firft or in 
time, the falling fragments of /feep grounds find a fuitable 
fpace for accumulation, they form flopes, which rife againtt the 
abrupt furfaces, and at laft {top their decay. 7thly, That if, 
for want of a proper ipace, thofe Jopes are at firtt demolithed 
by fireams, they themfelves, with the decaying grounds, retire 
thus by degrees to greater diftances, till, ‘placed at laft out of 
the reach of their aggreilors, they are covered by vegetation. 
Laftly, That it is only during that fettling of the Ades “of their 
channels, that impetuous fireams have loofe materials to drive 
along ; that thofe materials, propelled in great declivities, fub- 
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fide in every hollow place, or are fpread in wide fpaces which 
have lefs declivity; and that the /ections of thofe fediments exhibit 
at prefent the fucceffive work of running waters in time paft. 

21. The third and fundamental purpofe of our obferver, in 
analyfing thofe operations, was to difcover whether it were 
poflible, by their help, to go back with fome degree of cer- 
tainty, to the time when they began, and confequently to the 
origin of our continents; and he is now fatisfied that this view 
may be attained, by a general formula, whofe conditions, as 
pointed out by his [uftem of grounds, are the following :—1ft, 
A certain original fate of things to be traced up from the 
nage caufes which could alter it.—2dly, A meafurable quan- 

tity of alteration, already produced by thofe cau/fes.—3dly, Con- 
tinued a/tevations produced by the fame caufes, the quantity of 
which, in the life of aman, may be meafurable.—Laftly, (asa 
check over thofe points, when it is in the nature of the objedt,) 
a certain quantity of alteration, flill to be performed in fome 
parts, to reduce them to the fame unalterable ftate already pro- 
duced in other parts. "his he conceives to be an incontrovert- 
ible manner of inquiring into the age of our continents: and 
though he finds it ftill difficult to determine, with a certain 
degree of accuracy, thofe quantities which are to ferve as co- 
efficients in his formula yet he conceives clearly, from the 
diate of things in that refpeét, as exhibited in every part of 
his /y/tem of grounds, that what has vaguely been alleged for af- 
figning a very great antiquity to our and, is void of any fort 
of foundation. 

22. ‘Ivhe only certain way of finding general laws in a clafs 
of phenomena, is to begin by fixing on a well-determined 
phenomenon of the clafs, and then analyfing it accurately. ‘This 
our obferver has done; and thereby he finds himfelf warranted 
to conclude, that all the diltinct congeries of channels, interfect- 
ing every fy/2em of grounds, of whatever extent, whofe waters 
proceed at laft to the fea in one fiream, were, like that of his 
frftem, original feries of chafms, or of other forts of hollow 
‘tracks ; and that, in the fame circumftances, the fame opera- 
tions, which he has obferved, muft have taken place in thofe 
fiftems :—for a great river is only a congeries of lefs ones, 
iimilar to that which came out of his vale ; and the private 
Syftems of grounds whence thefe {mall rivers proceed, are to the 
grounds pervaded by the great river, as the dales are to the vale 
in the /y/fem which he has furveyed. Coniequently, all thofe 
/treams have fixed channels, determined by the original form of 
the furcace of our continents ; and fince natural caufes act always 
in the fame manner by the fame circumftances, he cannot 
doubt, that clear data for the calculation of the age of our cone 
tinents, are to be found along many of thofe reams. 


23. In 
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23. In the courfe of his furvey, our obferver has taken notice 
of another clafs of phenomena, which apppears to him clearly 
expreffive of the little age of our continents. He has found, in the 
upper parts of his /y/fem, fcattered eminences, confifting of 
fteep decaying rocks, which, from their fituation, muft have 
conttantly been out of the reach of every poflible fream, ever 
fince their origin as dry land; along which he has found undif- 
turbed /lopes, formed ef fallen materials, and rifing againft 
their abrupt and ftill decaying fides. That obfervation recalls 
to his mind many elevated plains, which alfo, ever fince they 
have exiited, muft have been above the level of every /fream ; 
and on which, however, rife infulated Az//s or hillocks, com- 
pofed of fony firata, which, dipping one fide into the ground, 

prefent their abrupt /eétions on the oppofite fide. “That clafs of 
cnet {trikes him as a very important one: for thofe em:- 
nences mutt have exifted in a ftate of decay from the origin of 
our continents; and the rubbifh accumulated under their fteep 
furfaces fometimes bears no refemblance to the furrounding 
foil. ‘There then progreffes of effects may be obferved, unmixed 
with foreign caufes of any importance ; and the above general 


formula, for finding time paft by lafting operations, may be applied 


to thofe grounds with more accuracy than along /treams. 

24. The fpirit of ftrict analyfis being thus raited in our ob- 
ferver, he conceives laftly this general idea, that all the caufes 
which have aéted on the furface of our continents, ever fince 
they have exifted, being known, and the nature of their effects 
being alfo determined, thofe effec?s mutt be eafily diltinguifhed 
from what exifted before they took place; and that confe- 
quently, a number of fuch effeé?s, (not only of different na- 
tures, as proceeding from ditferent cau/es, but even without 
any connection with each other, excepting that of time,) might 
afford diftinét chronometers, which, by their reunion, would 
lead to a natural chronology, overlooked ’ti!] now, from a preci 
pitate decifion, that it was not to be found, 


25. I have now, Sir, under the aflumed character of an obe 
ferver, given you a fketch of my own hiftory, in a courfe 
of conftant obfervation for abdve forty years. 1 conceived, 
very early, the importance of an exact determination of the 
changes which have happened to our ¢catinents, from the time of 
their exiftence as dry /and; and very fvon alfo | perceived, that 
curfory obfervations could not afford any certain reiults in that 
refpect. .[ then began to fix my attention on thofe parts of the 
mountains, or other high grounds, which, from their elevation 
above every pofible (either paft or prefent) ftream, could not 
have been attected, at any time, but by the direct action of 
rain or {ncw, and by their immediate cenfequences. ‘There, 
: however, 
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however, frequently finding the fame great excavations, which, 
in lower grounds, are vaguely attributed to running waters, 
the fallacy of this laft idea ftruck me; and I firft concluded, that 
thofe excavations exifted from the origin of our continents. 
There alfo | could ftudy, without any poflible miftake, the ef- 
fects of all the immediate caufes which have acted on the abrupt 
parts of the furface of our continents, ever fince they have exitt- 
ed; namely, the tendency of thofe parts to moulder down by ' 
the effects of the reather ; the progrefs of that decay ; its tend- 

ency to an end, when the rubbith is undifturbed ; the caufes 

that can difturb it; and the maximum of their effeAs. That 

preliminary ftudy enabled me, afterward, to diftinguifh, in | 
other places, the real effects of running waters, from the effeets 
of other caufes, which are only rendered effectual by certain 
original {tates of the grounds, eafily traced back ; and from that 
fingle difcrimination of caufes, light fucceeded to the obfcurity 
in which the phenomena of the furface of the earth had been 
involved by fome geologitts : for then, rendered attentive to 
crigins and progreffes of natural operations on our dry land, | 
found many different clafles of them, which fix its origin at a 


time not very remote, 








26. The importance of the final refult of thofe obfervations, 
has made me defirous to facilitate them to others, by fketching 
a plan of refearches, and pointing out the objects which are to 
be examined. ‘That ftudy is, in a great degree, almoft within 
the reach of every man; for there is hardly any country which 
does not afford fome of the clafles of phenomena, which may 
lead to the age of our continents ; and | have known from expe- ! 
rience, what intereft fuch a fixed and endleis object of obferva- 
tion can {pread on the fuppofed loft hours of travelling or air- 
ing. After a little practice in that kind of obfervation, the ef- 
fects of the principal caufes which have acted on every part of 
our land, may ealily be diftinguifhed : the effets produced by 
each of thofe caufes, in former times, have left clear monu- 
ments: their prejent operations are feen; and the whole toge- 
ther affords various mea/ures of time, which I fhall explain. 

This, Sir, is the plan of a future letter ; in which, follow- 
ing that form, 1 fhall treat of various clafles of phenomena, 
rendered now mere interefting by their explained tendency ; 
and which will confine the age of our continents within very nar- 
row jimits. 








{ am, with due regard, 
oir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


J. A. De Luc. 
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ence on plants, 523. The flroke of 
not dangerous, 525. 

E'm, profitable culture of that tree, 409. 

Evil, original defign of, inveftigated, 
529. 

Exchague:, M, on the analyfis of fedative 
fait, ggt. 





, on the method of extra&t- 
ing the phofphoric acid from bones, 


55% 





F 

Fogs. See Verdei!, 

France, extra&ts from the general hiftory 
of,5g. The feeds of the late Revolution 
in that kingdom traced, 63. The Re- 
volution matured, and compleated, 70. 
Borke’s refle&tions on, 313-326. 
Mr. Burke’s refle€tions continued, 438 
—464. Encomium on the Revolue 
tion, by an Englith lady, written on 
the fpot, 428, Eftimate of the pre- 
fent fiate of government in France, 
565. 

po Profeffor, his invention of a 
new fteam engine, 536. 

Fretfulnefs, a temper inimical to frienc- 


thip, 331. 


G 

Gegrapby, ignorance of the antients, ia 
refpect of this fcience, 536. 

Geometry, new fyftem of, 534, 

Glw-worm, two fpecies of, defcribed, 

o. 

Gab, Mr. his great improvement of 
Camden’s Britannia,176. His ingifcri- 
minate cenfure of * Critics by profes. 
fion,’ 180, Reproved, 134. 


H 
Hazard, Mr. his obfervations on hoeing 
arable land, 422. 
Hell, according to the notions of the 
Goths, poetically deferibed, 142. 
Hieroglyphics, origin of, 4 
Horace, uncertainty of his being the au- 
thor of the two newly difcavered odis, 
alcribed to him, 287. 
Hiuituyr, 































































Flouttuyn, Dr, his memoir on the flowers 
of the nutmeg-tree, 502, 

Howard, Mr. his charatter defended, 
47%) 4780 
Hulfboff, M. his prize differtation, given 
by the Teylerian Society, concerning 
the foul, 483. His prize memoir on 

the exiftence of a Deity, 504. 


I 

Yamaica, advantageous account of that 
ifland, 293. Defcription of the fugar 
cane, id, Of the dreadful hurricanes 
there, 294. 

Ibex, of Savoy, deferibed, 549. 

Sefus Chrif, never claimed the title of 
God, gt2. 

Inarime, land of, defcribed by Bifhop 
Berkeley, 245. 

Iflington, antiquarian account of, 416. 

“Furies, their utility vindicated, 435. 

“Juvenal, criticifm relative to a difficult 
paflage in, 239. 


K 
Knox, Mr. charged with great errors in 
his Stri€tures on the modes of our Uni- 
verfity education, 28 4. 
Kragtingh, M. his account of a dreadful 
fraGture of the arm, 505- 


L 

Laughter, inftances of a very fingu'ar pro- 
penfity to, and from unufual cauies, 
247. 

Lead-ore, in Derbyfhire, amount of the 
quantity of, 195. 

Leechman, Dr. biographical account of, 
4!1. Gis manner of lefturing, 412. 

Leeks tuccefsfully ufed in the dropfy, 27. 

Lefanu, Mrs, See Sheritan, 

Levee fler, account of the public library 
there, 419- 

Limbourg, Dr. his memoirs on the influe 
ence of the moon on vegetation, §48. 

Lindley, lordthip of, 418. 

Longituds, corie'pontence with the Re- 
viewers, O2 a method propofed for 
meafuring a degree of, 359. 

Liuis XIV. his odious reign, and mifer- 
able desth, 5:9. 

Lovis XV. Jae king of France, by his 
quarrels with his parltaments, lays the 
foundation of the great Revolution in 
that country, 62, Progreis of the dif- 
putes, 64, 

Lezis XVI the prefent king of France, 
his difputes with the parliament of 
Paris, 66. Affembies the Notables, 
69. Defeated in his defpotic views, i’. 
The grand Revolution commences, 
7? 





INDE X 


M 

Mar fall, Mr. the agriculturift, nis plan 
of a review of the old books on rural 
fubjefts, 480, 

Marriage, juft obfervations on, 396. 
Stolen matches highly cenfurable, 397. 
Source of matrimonial differences 
pointed out, 468. 

Majk, the famous prifoner, wearing that 
difguife, in the time of Louis XIV, 
difcovered, 561. 

Materialijm, correfpondence on that fub- 
ject with the Reviewers, 357. Materi- 
ality of the foul maintained, 492. 

Mendelzoon, M. his*‘argument in proof of 
the immateriality of the foul, 489. 
His reafoning in proof of the exiftence 
of a Deity, 523. 

Merck, M, his comparifon of the bones 
of cetaceous animals with thofe of qua- 
dropeds, 650. 

Merlin, poctical portrait of, 74. 

Micrometer, the feveral kinas and ime 
provements of, 302. 

Mobammcdanifm, the religious code of, ex 
plained, 17, Account of the Mofgues, 
and public fervices of, 21. 

Monaftic inftitutions, abfurdity and inhu- 
manity of, §50. 


N 

Nettle, faidto be excellent food for cows, 
and alfo a prefervative againft the con- 
tagious difeafe of the horned cattle, 
503+ 

Nice, council of, particulars concerning, 
79: 

Nove’, rules for the compofition of a good 
Only 402 


0 
Ouk tree, account of the great one ia 
Kedle@one park, 197. 
Oxford. See Un.verfitiet. 


P 

Padua, hiftorical account and defcription 
of, 407. 

Pater Nifer, curious flory of a difpute 
about, 390. 

Pav:zents, and clean ftreets, See Berte 
bison. 

Pe:i.’es, account of his adminiftrationg 
250. 

Pindar, Peter, his vidicule of Mr, Bruce, 
the Abyfiinian traveller, 219. 

Pijancer (or P ifander) promoves 2 revoe 
lution in Athens, trom a Democracy 
to an Oligarchy, 483. 

Platina, Dr. lneenhovf2’s experiments 
on, §26. Readered dutile aud male 
leavle, 527. 

Pliuzbs. 





Se 


a 








Ploughs, See Adam. 

Portical extraéts in this volume, viz, 
from Airiare, 51. Horr’s Aribur, 
73. Bowtes’s Verfes on the Philan- 
thropic Society, 91. Correr’s Poems, 
95. The Britifh Album, 213. Ro- 
Berts’s Deluge, 217. The Prifon, 
219. Peter Panpar’s Evistre 
7To Bruce, ib, JANE Smith's 
Sele Poems, 221. STurt.ina’s 
Poems, 273. Deacon’s Poms, 339. 
Pow's Refic&ions on Peace and the Seas 
Jon, 340. Female Charaficrs, Ge, 343. 
Tetrachymagogon Hypercriticum, 344. 
The Filt, a Poem, 345. Hanps's 
Death of Amnon, ib. Wiy T's Theatre, 


398. Anves’s Edinburgh, 474. 
Potatoes, culture of, See Wimpey. Sze 
Anderfon. 


Pyramids of Egypt, faid to be Volcanic 
productions, 515. 


Quadrant, Hadley’s, encomium on that 
ufetul inftrument, 300. 

» Mural, ufes of, 302. 
Ramjden. 

Quadrupeds, rules for the difcrimination 
of, into fpecies, races, and varieties, 
548.  Buffon’s criterion, by copula- 
tion, not applicable to animals that are 
domefiicates, 549. Their bones com. 
pared with thole of cetaceous animals, 

50. 

Quicker, difcontents in the province of, 

on account of the form of its govern- 


ment, 469. 


See alfo 





R 

Ramfden, Mr. invents a new inftrument 
for meafuring horizontal angles, 303. 
His new circular inftrament for obvi- 
ating the imperfedtions of the mural 
quadrant, 1d. 

Raxoumcw/fki, Count de, his obfervations 
on the decompofition and recompofition 
of ftones, 545. On fome other {ub- 
jeQts of natural hiftory, 546. On the 
phofphorifm of foftil fubftances, 547. 
On the Glow-worm, 550 On ihe 
Goumoen ftone, 551. His account 
of a polithed cupreous rock, on Mount 
St. Bernard, ib. His analyfis of mi- 
neral waters, §55. 

Reve'aticn, of St, John, confidered as a 
tragedy, 148. 

Revenue ot the Crown of England, from 
Wiiliam the Conqueror, to Geo. IIT, 
3. Prefent ftate of, 8. Amount of 


the revenue drawn from Scotland, 1%. 
Reysier, M. on the fru@ification of 
moffes, 55. 





INDE X 





Richelieu, Cardinal, his great politicaf 
talents, 615. 

Richelieu, Duke de, his remarkable birth, 
life, and character, 558. 

Rirg, curious ftory of one, found in the 
belly of a fith, 389. 

Rochuffen, M. his prize differtation on 
the immateriality of the foul, givea 
by the Teylerian Society, 487. 

Rundle, Bithop, his aftefing account of 
the trial of lord Santry, for murder, 
247- Seealfo 479. 


S 

Salt, rock, advantage enjoyed by Ireland, 
o! importing, duty free, 5. Duty on 
falt, in England, of pernicious confe- 
fequence, 6, 

—— fprings, and rock falt, new theory 
of, 553+, 
a—e= iedalive, 
chaguet. 
Santry, lord, his trial, in the Irith Houfe 
of Peers, for murder, 247. Banithed 

to England, where he dies, 4796 

Scott, Sir John, his excsiient obfervations 
on the fources of m«trimonial difcons 
tents, and divorces, 468. 

Scctiand, public flatutes relative to, abe 
ridged, 428. 

Sea, defcribed in a wonderful ftyle, 48. 

Secor, equatorial, iAvention and improvee 
menis of, 303. 

Sexual fyitem of plants, controverfy re- 
lative to, $8. 

Sheep, of Shetland, propofal for improve 
ing the breed of, 199. Mr. Bakewell’s 
amazing fuccefs in improving the breed 
of Englifh theep, 406. 

Shepherds of ancient Ethiopia, account 
of, 129. 

Sheridan, Mifs, her excellent performance 
in private ating, 398. 

Smuggling, obfervations relative te, 267, 

Scpe, effets of the duties on, confidered, 
268. 

Soul, the notion of its immateriality de- 
fended, 484. The contrary doct:ine 
Maintained, 492. 

Spain, arrogance of her claims to an exe 
tent of empire injurious to mankind, 7. 

SeSacles, literary debate concerning, 1196 

Steam-engine, invented for raifing water 
without a pifton, for draining marfhes, 
545° 

Strabo, his knowlege of geography very 
limited, §37+ 

Sirwve, Proteflor, his analyfis of mineral 
waters, 546. Of fedative falt, &c. 
551. New theory of faline fprings, 
and reek falt, 553. On extraéting the 
phofphoric acid trom bones, 75. 

Sugar-cane, 


See Strivz. See Ex- 





























IN DE X. 


Sugar-cane, defeription of the beautiful 
fields of, in Jamaica, 292. Remarks 
on the management of that article, 
293: 

Swedenborg, Baron, account of, and of 
his theological ftudies, 81. 

Swift, Dean, circumfances of his life, 
and fingulariries in his charatter and 
writings, difeuffed, 242. His letter to 
Mr. Richardfon, 245. 


T 

Taxes, Englith, enumeration of, 8. Prin- 
ciples of taxation invelligated, 259s 
Articles proper for taxation afcertain- 
ed, 260. 

Telefcope, tranfit, ufes and advantages of, 

Of. 

Tep- at, controverfy relative to the Dif- 

fenters’ petition fer a repeal of, 94. 
6. 

Themifloctes, his great charafer, 249. 
Public honours paid to his defcend:-nts, 
250 

Trinitarian controverfy, at the council of 
Nice, &c, account of, 79. 

Jerks, army of delcribed, 5c6. Their 
Janizaies, #5. Spabis, 507. Artil- 
lery men, id. 


U and V 

Vander Voor, M. G. his prize differtae 
tion on the exiftence of a D:i'y. 504, 

Vander Viort, M. H. his differtation, for 
the Teylerian prize, in favour of the 
materiality of the foul, 492. 

Vegetation, enquiry how far icfluenced by 
the moon, &c. 543. 

Venel, Dr. his defcription of feveral ma- 
chines for remedying diftorti: ns of the 
{fpine, 556, Of a machine for rsifing 
water, 16. 

Verdeil, Dr. his account of remarkable 
fogs, and an earthquake, 546. Ofa 
thunder ftorm which damaged the ca- 
thedral of Laufanne, 547. 

Vernier, an aflronomical infiroment de- 
fcribed, 299. 

Vienra, court of, defended from the charge 


of pride and arrogance, 191. 


Vine, culture of, improvements in, 4:2; 
Enthutiaftic encomiums onthe fruit of, 


474. 

Viper. See Coraltes, 

Vision, \evver to he Reviewers, concerns 
ingy from Medicus, 1:8 Laws of vie 
fion apolird tro orove the immateriality 
of the foul, 484. 

Uniwe ficies, Arictures on the vlan of edue 
cation adopted inthem, 281. 

U-jula, St. and her 11,co0o virgins, the 
legend relative to, reAtified, wih re- 
gerd to the number of the virgios, 
183. 

Ww 

Waryng, Mifs, courted, in a fingular 
fiyle, by Dean Swift, 243. 

Water, its comoohition, 164,  Experi- 
ments relative to the green matter on 
the furface of ftagnated water, 202. 
Curious difcuverirs or this fubjec, 
203. Velocity of running water, dif- 
fertation on the means of afcertaiving 
it, 500. 

We fled, Mr. Leonard, particulars relative 
to his life and writings, 149, 

Woeat, new plan for a bouaty on the 
exportation of, 348. 

, caufe of the /mut in, experi- 
ments relative to, 425. Remedy for, 
428. 

Whiteway, Mrs, her letter to Mr. Rich- 
ardfon, 245. 

Wigh, Me of, fome beautifol fcenery 
in, defc:ibed, 609. 

Wi'd, M. on the inaccuracy of inflru- 
ments ufed in furveying mines, 557. 
On the method of confructing pians 
and maps of mountainous countries, 
ib, 

Wimpey, Mr. his obfervations on tillage, 
42t. On the cultuie of potatoes, 
422. 

Wooginoos, an Abvffisian root, a cure for 
tne dyientery, 121, Description of 
this fhrub, 423. 





Z 
Zimh, curious account of that horrid and 


muichievous infect, 126s 


END OF VOL. INI OF THE NEW SERIES, 
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ERRATA in this Votume. 


Page 120. Corr ¥sPonpence, art, @|\|b@, line 2. for * plan,” read pleas 
161. line 26-7. read un-inflammabie vapour. 
226, art. 43. line 12, for ‘ affection,’ read affectation, . 
233. line 24. for * ingeniovfly,’ read ingenwoully. ) 
319. —— 22. after * well,” infert, as, 
326, — 26. for * Helingabsius,’ read Heliogabalus. 
AA 443. — 17 from bottom, for ‘ regulating,’ read relegating. 
464. ditto, ditto, for * Sorbonian,’ read Serbonian. 
In the running titles of pp. 425, 426, 427+ for © Vol. 1,” read Vol. Ve | 





422.2, for Soins, r. Sorensen 

















